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PREFACE. 



Or all professions^ the most precarious^ either in 
regard to future fame or present livelihood^ the 
Actor's stands unrivalled. The Poet, the Painter, 
and indeed every other ^^ Child of the Muse,'' 
live in their works, and are thus handed down 
to admiring generations; but " the poor Player" 
must be content with the homage he receives 
while living, and may safely assure himself, that, 
when his powers of pleasing shall have passed 
;? away, he will be forgotten as completely as if 
he had never existed. 

This is a melancholy reflection to a genius 
"^ after a hot night's toil, but it is nevertheless a 
J^true one, and it therefore becomes the more 
^ desirable, both for the sake of Players and their 
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Contemporaries, that correct and unbiassed 
narratives of their merits, and their " travel'i 
history,'^ should be continually presented to that 
Public, who confer upon them ^^ a local habita- 
tion and a name." With these feelings, this 
work has been undertaken; how it has been 
executed, we leave to the judgment of our 
Readers, apprizing them, that it is possible, 
(though, we confess, we are not aware of any^) 
slight incorrectnesses may have crept in to the 
volume, for which we intreat their candour ; at 
the same time, we inform them, that several of 
the more distinguished Sons of Thespis kindly 
supplied to us any tdattis in their memoirs we 
might wish filled up, while we regret to add, 
some few understrappers, who imagined them- 
selves of great importance, by our making the 
same application to them, drew themselves up 
with an air of lordly dignity, and gravely assured 
us, that ^^ it did not become PubUc Characters to 
speak of themselves.** 

It has been a matter of surpriste to many, that. 
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confessedly possessed of such vast means as the 
Maoagers of our Metropolitan Theatres are^ for 
providing for the Public a continued oourse of 

rational entertainment, so little is brought oat 
that is not condemned on the first night of its 
appearance, or with the assistance of Free Ad- 
ndssians, lingers on for a few evenings, and then 
is *^ no more remembered/' On this subject^ — 
on the in&mous partiality, — and on the consum- 
mate imbecility of Theatrical Managers in 
general, we have made some feu^ observations, 
but as we are well aware of the uncommon sus- 
ceptibility and delicacy of feeling possessed by 
this Race of Beings, every care has been taken to 
droto the teeth out of every sentence likely to 
injure their nerves, or ruffle their sensibilities. 

Under the management of the lamented John 
Kemble, the Stage assumed a more dignified 
appearance than perhaps at any former period 
of its history, but as the brightest geniuses are 
at times guilty of some few aberrations, by which 
their spotless care^ is at the instant forgotten, 
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and they are subjected to all tbe malignity and 
caustic severity of criticism ; in like manner did 
he lay himself open to the attack of all who either 
possessed good taste, or pretended to it, when be 
degraded the Boards of his Theatre by tbe in- 
troducticm of Horse Spectacles. 

It is the common error of minor geniuseg to 
copy more of the defects than tbe beauties of 
those predecessors in whose steps they profess 
to follow, and this fault is clearly attributable to 
the present management of Covent-Garden 
Theatre. John Kemble was content to treat the 
Town with \A& four-footed Performers at the close 
of the evening's entertainments, after they had 
been regaled with a finely performed Tragedy 
of the old school, but his Brother Charles (as in 
the case of Cortez) introduces them in a first 
piece, which sufficiently stuns and tires the Au- 
dience, who not being accustomed to sleep out 
of their own beds, depart without having a taste 
of the powerful narcotic prepared for them in 
the Farce which is to follow. 
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Let not, however, any of our Readers 
imagine, that the preference given to thes^ 
tradiy exhibitions arises from a dearth of genius 
in the present age of writers to produce the 
Legitimate Drama : the reverse is the fact, as 
there never was an era in which talent for 
Dramatic Composition of every description was 
more exuberant ; but what avails it, if the 
Managers shut their doors against the Votaries 
of Melpomene and Thalia, and open their coffers 
(Hdg to the manufacturers for Astley's stud. But 
w^ live in a palliative age, when every sin 
against good taste and common sense is defend- 
ed in some way or other, and we have heard it 
alleged, that the late liberal encouragement of 
JHbr^e Performers arose from the finest feelings of 
Humanity^ as, on account of the general use of 
Sleam many animals were suddenly thrown out 
of employment, whose pitiable situation the 
Managers commiserated, and generously re- 
solved to afford them relief. Actuated thus, 
they set their scribes to work, and opened the 
doors of their Theatres to these powerful Actors 
destitute of er^agemenU. 



We now bid our Readers farewell, assuring 
them " in tlie sincerity of honest friendship," 
that in the following narratives we did '' nothing 
extenuate — nor set down aught in malice." 

Those of the softer sex who shall peruse our 
pages, we greet more courteously, and respect- 
fully assure them, that if correctness of narra- 
tion, facetious anecdote, and harmonious poetry,. 
be recommendation sufficient to ensure our 
Lives the high honour of a perusal, we think 
they will be amused, while our Biography unfolds 
to them the adventures and vicissitudes of the 
Children of Tbespis. 
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THEATRICAL BIOGRAPHY. 



MR. ABBOT. 

This gentleman^ who sustains characters of a second- 
rate description very respectably, was bom at Chelsea 
in 1789, and at a very early period of his life felt a 
penchant for displaying his abilities on the stage : ac* 
cordingly in his 17th year he made his debut on the 
Bath theatre in the character of Alonzo in Pizarro : 
in consequence of his success he wa3 engaged by 
Mr. IMmond, who was then manager^ and he remained 
there three or four years. He was then engaged at 
the Haymarket, and made his first bow to a London 
audience in the summer of 1810 as Frederick in Lovers* 
Vows, in which he was fevourably received. He then 
played a variety of characters, and amongst others Lea» 
in TfiC Doubtful Son, in which he was much admired. 
After this he returned to Bath, when the Covent- 
Garden managers offered him an engagement, which 
be accepted of, and made his first appearance on their 
boards as Florian, in The Foundling of the Forest, in 
September 1813. In the November following, the 
managers — ever intent upon deluging the town with 
melodrama— produced that mass of absurdity entitled 
The Miller and his Men, which owing to the beauty 
of the music and scenery, and excellent acting of 
Mr* Abbots succeeded eminently, and ha4 9> lon^ nin* 
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2 MB. ARC^EH. 

As an actor Mr. Abbot is always gentlemanly, and 
in parts denominated *' walking gentlemen/* he dis- 
plays that acute sense of propriety of emphasis^ that 
at times renders the lackadaisical dialogues of modern 
comedy truly impressive. 

He has appeared before the public also as an Author. 
On the 2d of October, 1817, he produced a melo- 
drama, translated from the French, entitled ** The 
Yautf^ful Days of Frederick the Great ;** and on 19th of 
May, 1819, another melodrama from the same source, 
with the formidable title of ^' Swedish Patriotism ,, or 
the Signal Fire*' Both pieces were lamentably dull 
and tedious, and have reached oblivion long ago. 
But,— 

*' We scorn his dull effusions to deride, 

Nor will we shew where want of wit has marred. 
Oblivion's veil his melodrames shall hide, 

And shroud in Night the actor and the bard," 



MR. ARCHER. 

This gentleman, who may by industry and perseve- 
rance obtain a middling walk in the drama, formerly 
belonged to the Bath and Birmingham companies ; at 
both of which places he enjoyed a reputation for 
acting kings and tyrannical characters with con- 
siderable fidelity. 

He was transplanted to London this season (1823), 
and made his debut at Drury-Lane theatre as King 
Hemy IF., in Skakspeare*s play of that name, on 
October 3d. His reception was very flattering. He 
has since performed Colonel Briton in The Wonder, and 
Opimius in the tragedy of Caius Gracchits^ and several 
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MRS. BAKES. 



otber characters 5 in all of which he haa met with the 
success he deserves. 



MRS. BAKER. 

This, lady^ wha has acquired some degree of dramatic 
poptilarity by her performances at the Adelphi Theatre^ 
.was born in London on the 7th October, 1800^ and 
commenced her theatrical career at that resort of 
beaoty and fashion^ Brighton^ in the summer of 1813, 
when she appeared as Zorayda, in Rich and Poor, £ot 
the benefit of her brother, Mr. C. W. Vining. 

While performing at Newcastle upon Tyne, she 
.was married after a courtship of two years to Mr. 
Baker, who was also a performer on the same stage : 
after visiting both Ireland and Scotland, they finally 
peregrinated to Bath, where Mrs. Baker became a 
great favourite. Mr. Morris, the proprietor of the 
Haymarket theatre, happening to see her in the 
characters of Priscilia Tomboy in " The Romp," 
Albino Mandcville in "The Will," and Annetu in 
'' The Maid and Magpie," was so well pleased with 
her exertions^ that he immediately engaged her for 
three years, since which she has been rapidly rising 
in popular &vour. During the vacations at the 
Haymarket theatre, she played most of the leading 
(characters at the Adelphi, where she at present per- 
forms. Her husband plays what is termed "little 
business," at Covent-Garden theatre. 
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This sterling comedian is a native of the city of Batlu 
At an early age he evinced abilities for the stage, and 
acted several children*^ characters at the theatre. He 
made his debmi as ike Page in The Pane, on whidi 
occasion Mr. EUiston (then the hero of the company) 
played IViU Steadj^ : our hero was also cel^rated bb 
Lord Fliwmap, and several other juvenile parts, whieh 
he performed with great ease and vivacity. These 
infantine displays were of course abandoned as Bfr. 
Bartley advanced in years and stature, when partly 
with a view to remove him from a circle which to his 
young fimcy appeared blissful in the extreme, and 
more especially to turn his thoughts to what was of 
real importance, — a steady pursuit in life, he was placed 
in the counting-house of a large mercantile concern. 
To resist the force of early predilections, however, 
was not so easy, and, as might have been expected, 
the first opportunity he quitted the dull and plodding 
sons of trade, for the more delightful and less even 
paths of the drama. 

In the summer of ISOO he made a first essay at 
Chdte];iham, as Orlando in ^s you like U, and sue* 
ceeded so well that a few nights afterwards he acted 
flemy in Speed the Plougk, Again reaping fresh loorels, 
he resolved to make the stage his profession. He 
returned to his friends at Bath, where he performed a 
few nights with great applause : the following season 
he returned to Cheltenham, and the ensuing winter 
he passed in theatrical pursuits in Guernsey; from 
iheace he went to Margate, and at that grand resort 
of beauties and donkeys, he was brought conspi* 






MR. BAHTLEY. 5 

cuoosly before the public eye, and bis merit met its 

due reward. During the season, Mrs. Jordan came 

finom London to act some of her principal characters. 

I%e^ commenced her performances with Rosalind, and 

wtis so much struck with Mr. Hartley's Orlando, that, 

althe conclusion of one of his speeches, she ex* 

didmed " Bravo !" loud enough to be heard by the 

ala^fience. This marked approval, by so exquisite a 

jtidge, was rightly considered an omen most &vonra- 

bie to the hopes of the votary of Thalia . these 

** golden dreams" were realised, for a few days after 

Mrs. Jordan's departure from Margate, an offer of an 

engagement was received by Mr. BarUey from the 

manager of Drury-Lane theatre, in consequence of 

her report of his merits 5 these terms he unhesitatingly 

accepted, and on December 11, 1803, (being then 

und^ nineteen years of age,) he stood the test of the 

London critics, in his favourite character of Orlando, 

His success was most decided ; and on the departure 

of Mr. C. Kemble from Drury-Lane, he succeeded to 

many of his character*, %Dd for five years supported 

an extensive range in the drama, with great increase 

of reputation. Not conceiving himself isufficiently 

remunerated, he threw up his engagement, saying, 

** He would never return to Drury Lane until be 

could obtain his own terms," and these he had the 

gratification of having offered to him after a few years 

absence from the metropolis. During this interval he 

visited Manchester, Dublin, and Edinburgh, in each 

of which places he was favourably received. In 1809 

lie took the Glasgow theatre for two years, which 

turned out a losing speculation. In 1819 he engaged 

^ith Mr. Knight, the Liverpool and Manchester 

EQaDager, and in those theatres he perhaps appeared 
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iu agreat« round of opposite characters than any aetor- 
oow living. He performed alternately Richard III. 
and Sir ^ulhony Abioluie — Shylock and Sir Ptter TeatU; 
— Pierre and Doctor Catitwell — logo and Sir David 
Dundar — jPahlaff fotd Job Thomberry. After Kmaia- 
ing at theae theatres a twdvemonth, be accepted aa 
advafttageoiu offer from Mr. Elliston to manage asd 
direct the Birmingham theatre, where he acquired 
fresh fome. In 1814 he led to the hymeneal altar 
Miss Smith, the celebrated tragic actreaa. Early is 
1815 he appeared at Drury-Lane in the character of 
Fahtaff, in Shakspeare'a King Henry IV. 




and his success was equal to his most Bangnme expec- 
tations, and richly merited ; he acted a rarfety of 
other characters with equal' telat, and ait the expira- 
tion of Mr, Whitbread'a management of Dniry-lJene 
and Mr. Arnold's management, our hero quitted that 
theatre to join the latter gentleman, who had become 
proprietor of the English Opera-House. At this 
theatre Mr, Bartley acted as stage-manager, wfaidi 
situation he filled with such credit to bimsdf, and 
satis&ction and kindness to others who were depea- 



daat upon him/ thai on the notification of his intention 
to visit America^ the manager and performers gave 
lum a splendid dinner in the saloon of the theatre, 
(Septembear ld» 1818^) and Mr. Arnold pronounced a 
paoegjrric upon his exertions as a manager^ and inte- 
grity as a man^ which was highly creditable to both. 
On the l8t October Mr. and Mrs. Bartley sailed from 
Liverpool, but did not arrive at New York until the 
Mk December, having had a tedious and boisterous 
voyage. After having met with every success and 
attention that talent joined with excellence of private 
character was capable of procuring for him, he 
returned in June 1820 to his old station as manager 
of the English Opera-House, and was welcomed with 
equal warmth by the proprietor, the performers, and 
the public. 

In 1822 he became a member of the Covent-Grarden 
company, where he made his first appearance in Sir 
Toby Belch in Twelfth Night, and was rapturously 
received. 

He is perhaps the only actor in his peculiar line 
that is in the full meridian of his powers, and is pos- 
sessed of evety requisite for the characters he under- 
takes i there is a chasteness, and at the same time a 
richness of humour that is so happily blended, as to 
leave even the most ^tidious critic nothing to desire. 

His abilities as an actor, however, are not his only 
merits. He is, perhaps, one of the best readers of 
his day, and in London as well as various parts of 
England and many of the American Colleges, he has 
given instructions in reading and elocution with great 
and deserved success. He is also celebrated as a 
lecturer on Astronomy and English Poetry, and during 
the Lent (some few years since) he was in the habit 
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of giving a course of astronomieal lectures at 
English Opera-Hoiise, assisted with a splendid appap 
ratus. His repute as a reader introduced him to ditti 
particular notice of the Royal Family, and he had tb» 
honour of reading some of the plays of Shakspeare*to 
Her Majesty and the Princesses at Frogmore^ vnd 
the late Queen Charlotte honoured him hy personall^r 
pvesenting him with a magnificent copy of Shakspeare^ 
for ** his reading the character of Benedict so 
rably." 



MRS. HARTLEY, 

Wife of the preceding^ a tragic actress of considerable 
ability, was born at Liverpool, October 23d, 178S» 
Her father was a Mr. Williamson, an actor in some 
provincial company, and her mother was the daughter 
of Greneral Dillon, of Galway. Her mother had 
always a strong inclination for the stage, by cultrrating 
which she forfeited the esteem of her relations, w1k> 
wished to have provided for her respectably in any 
other sphere of life : the ruling passion, however, 
was not to' be overcome by any prospect of rational 
felicity, and she commenced her career as a votary of 
Thespis. She had the usual luck of genius— that is, 
she met with disasters and disappointments in abun* 
dance 5 and, growing wiser by experience, she d^er^ 
mined not to bring up her children to a profession 
which had bestowed so plentifiil a sprinkling of ckla* 
mity on herself. Having placed the subject of our 
memoir and her brother at different schools in Liver- 
pool, she passed over to Dublin, in hopes of inducing 
her relations to do something for these childr^ | but 
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Uttfcftcmatdly ber journey was not attended with 
snecess^ although the death of Mr. Williamson, which 
bid'- happen^ 8<Mne years before her visit, had given 
ber hopes that all former grievances would be for- 
g<^ten« She therefore again returned to England and 
rcBuned her theatrical pursuits, as the only mode that 
was left to ber of providing for her young family. 

In the year succeeding, Mrs. Williamson became 
oae of the Salisbury company ; and it was upon the 
boards of the Salisbury theatre that the subject of our 
memoir made her first appearance in the juvenile, but 
interesting character of Edward in Every One has his 
Fault, In 1793 Mrs. Williamson married Mr. Smith, 
an actor in the same company, and a most amiable 
and worthy man. They were afterwards aiigaged at* 
Liverx>ool, when our little adventurer made a second 
dramaUc attempt in The Children in the Wood, Her 
suceeas was so great that it was resolved she should 
contkiue on the stage, and both she and her brother 
took the name of their father-in-law. 

At the early age of sixteen she and Mr. and 
Mrs. Staoith were engaged by Mr. Stanton, the Lan* 
cast^ manager : hete she made her debut as Joanna 
in Hokroft's play of the Deserted Daughter. She 
soon after enlisted with Mr. Stephen Kemble at Edin* 
burgh, and was still accompanied by her mother and 
Mr. &nith. They continued here three years, but at 
the end of that time Miss Smith became weary of a 
profession that promised no reward to its votaries but 
unceasing toil, and withdrew herself entirely from 
histrionic pursuits. Unfortunately, however, for her 
resolutions of retirement, Mrs. Smith had fulfilled the 
divine command of " increase and multiply** so faith- 
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folly that ahe wa» now flfarraundcd bysev^n ebMlMii 
and tlxia augmentation of eiqiense it will yerj natiH 
rally occur to the reader, reared a considerable in^ 
crease of exertion. Accordingly Miss Smithy deair^i# 
of affording all the assistance in her power, r^selfied 
once more to bra^e the vicissitudes attendant en a 
theatrical life ; and, stimulated by this praisewoftby 
motive, she solicited an engagement from the c^te-* 
brated Tate Wilkinson, of York. Her applicaUoa 
was successful, and she remained in the York company 
till Mr. Wilkinson's decease. She was then engaged 
by Mr. Macready for the Birmingham theatre, who 
was instrumental in procuring for her an engagemeitt 
at Bath. Here she became so decidedly successful 
that she was patronized and encouraged by the most 
fiEuhionable people in that city. < ' 

Her feme at length reached London, and the ^rdr 
prietors of Covent-Garden theatre made her an offer 
of an engagement 5 but she having more wisdom than 
to leave a comfortable and permanent situation for a 
precarious one, she imhesitatingly signed articles with 
Mr. Dimond, the Bath manager, for fdur years 
longer. In about a fortnight after this arrangement, 
Mr. Harris, jim. visited Bath, in oj*der to ascertain 
how £&r the world's favourable report of this lady's 
abilities was correct. On the evening of his at- 
tendance at the Bath theatre she performed the cha- 
racters of Jt^/iana in the Honey Mdon, and Lady Racket 
in Three Weeks after Marriage y and Mr. Harris ex- 
pressed himself so much gratified by the talent she 
evinced, that lie proposed to engage her at a most 
enormous salary. The terms being acceded to, the 
proprietors of the Bath theatre liberally released her 



from her artideB, and she took her leave of the Batii 
audioice in the character of Behidcra, and after tie 
]^|iqr jredted Collins* Ode on the Pauions. 
. ^er engagement at Covent-Garden commenced in 
JL6Q6 and 1806. She was engaged for three years at 
16/L per week for the first season, 19/. for the second, 
4aaid 90L for the third. After the managers had made 
the engagement they seem to have recoUected that 
Mrs. Siddons belonged to their company, and as it 
woidd be rather ridiculous to have two Lady Macbeth's 
on one evening, and the part being in the possession 
of Mrs. Siddons would preclude Miss Smith from 
playing it at all, whether she had merit or not^ they 
aoon made the discovery that Miss Smith must play 
suibordinate characters, or receive her salary for doing 
nothing. Accordingly, when her first appearance 
came to be talked of, and she fiilly expected to be 
brought out in some first-rate tragic heroine, she was 
informed she must make her debut in Lady Townley in 
the comedy of The Provoked Husband : to this, how- 
ever, she decidedly objected, as it gave no scope for 
the display of tragic powers. She at length agreed 
|o. perform the character, on condition of being al- 
lowed to recite Collins* Ode on the Passions between 
the play and the farce. This met its objection in 
turn; Mr. John Kemble, the then acting manager, 
declared it impossible ^ it was so irregular it could not 
be thought of: but Miss Smith had too much regard 
£>r her own fame, than to suffer herself to be talked 
out of what was rational, by people who could under- 
stand infinitely better the fitting of a harlequis'S jacket 
than the engagement of a tragic actress, and refused 
to play without it. The comedy passed off languidly, 
with but little i^plause, but the Ode fully redeemed 



any unfierroorable opinioiiB the sodieiice'iiiight tm^e 
hitherto fonned of Bfiss South* 

It now became evident that Miss Smith was ao 
actress of first-rate talent, and it was equally dear 
that the managers had made a most imbecile engage- 
mentwithhcr: accordin^y, daring the season 1806-7, 
they offered her a considerable sum to caned her 
articles ; bat AGss Smith possessed the wit they 
wanted, and she laughed at them. She remained 
there till the dose of the season, and then accepted an 
engagement at the Dublin theatre, where her success 
more than equalled her warmest expectations; her 
attraction was imdeviating, and so profitable was the 
season of 1809, that the net profits amoimted to nine 
thousand pounds ! In the season 1810-11 she formed 
an engag^nent with the Covent-Crarden managers for 
three months, and became so great a favourite with 
the public, that on the night of her benefit, she per- 
formed tiobcHa to a house holding 709i. 

On the opening of New Drury she was engaged as 
their principal tragic actress for three years, and in 
Coleridge's tragedy of Remorse, appeared fireqoently 
before the public, and was always favourably received. 
On the 23d of August, 1814, she changed the name 
of Smith to that of Hartley, and in 1818 accompanied 
her husband to America, as has been already stated. 
Her reception in the Land^qf Promise was equal to her 
abilities and wishes. She returned in June 1 890 after a 
most profitable voyage, since which she has performed 
principally in provincial theatres, and this season 
(1823) 1w5cepted of an engagement at Covent-Garden, 
when she made her entree November 15, as Mrs, Beverly 
in the Gamester, and was welcomed with an ardent 
and highly gratifying manifestation of the public re- 
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She has also performeil La<ly Contiance i 
ting Jolm, und other leading characters. 




'. of the laudable spirit which 
governs some of the Puritans in America, occurred 
al H<rrtfbrd (the capital of the State of Connecticut), 
(luring the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Bnrtley. It happened 
as they were going their first journey from New York 
to BoBlon, that they halted to breakfast at the principal 
bote! in Hertford. It was soon known that they were 
in the city, and before Mr.Bartley had finished hia meal, 
ibe landlord informed him that several gentlemen were 
ill an adjoining room, und requested to speak with him. 
Mr. Hartley waited upon them, and they explained to 
him that the lame which had attended Mrs. Hartley in 
New York, made them moat anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing her talents in Hertford; that the; 
hod no theatre, but a tolerably large Assembly- room, 
whtcb they would fill, if she would engage ^to give 
readings or recitations. It was soon agreed tliat she 
ehould do so on her return from Boston. The night 
rid the room crowded to excess. Her 
I Milton and Shakspeare were highly ap- 
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proved, and she promised to repeat them on her way to 
Boston, at her Q^t visit The inhabitants of Hertford 
apprized thehiselves of the period of her next engage- 
ment at BostiOM^ and wvote to Mi. Hartley, request- 
ing him to add hit ^uoia to the promised ievening's 
entertainment at Hertford. This was acceded to, bat 
no sooner wa9 the annooncement made^ than the 
rigid and puritanical part of the commmiity set up 
an outcry against these repeated innovations, and 
Mr. Ebeneser Huntingdon (the Attorney-General of 
the State) resolved to put into eiecution a dormant act 
of the leghtaltiire, against the performances. In the 
meantime Mr. and Mrs. Hartley (wholly unconscious 
of what had been threatened) arrived, and were 
received ^as warmly as ever. The hour of perform- 
ance having approached, the room was again crowded, 
and all was on the eve of conmiencement, when a 
letter addressed to the landlord of the hotel, in which 
the assembly-room was situated, came from Ebenezer 
Huntingdon, stating, that if Mr. and Mrs. Hartley pro- 
ceeded to their unlawful practices, he would prosecute 
them under the existing law of the State. The con- 
tents of this letter were concdaled from Mr. Hartley, 
and the performances went oS with great eclat. 

Shortly after Mr. and Mrs. Hartley had retired to 
rest that night, the myrmidons of Ebenezer came v^th 
a writ, to serve it on the unconscious offenders. The 
singularity of the proceedings, together with the u!iy 
delicacy of selecting the hour of midnight as ' the 
proper period for the execution of the process, aroused 
the ind%nation of several gentlemen who were still 
in the hotel, and they gave their personal securities 
to produce Mr. Hartley the next day, or to answer the 
consequences, at the same time depositing five hundred 
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ck^lars to meat Uie expeoses of tlie quit. A trtmeo^ 
doofl Ml of snow rendered tbe roads impassably on 
tli^ following day, and Mr. and Mrs. Bartley wieve 
consequently detained. Still the whole transaction 
was carefully kept firom their knowledge 5 but some 
legal persons who interested themselves greatly in the 
matter, and differing as to the construction of the law 
from the Attorney-General, put the qtlestion in a train 
of judicial hearing, and were adventurous enough to 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Bartley to repeat the entertaiii^' 
meQts that evening, as the weather was so nnfavonr* 
aUe to the prosecution of their journey to Boston. 
They were still unconscious of what had happened ; 
and it was not until afiter some grave argumentation 
in the court of justice, and a decision favourable to 
the accused, that Mrsw Bartley was niade acquainted 
with all that had occurred, by the gentlemen, and 
who had so spiritedly defended the prosecution at 
their own risk. 



MR. BENNETT. 

This gentleman, whose powers we think are mor^ 
adapted to melodrame than tragedy, is a native of 
Norwich, and for a long time past has been in the 
habit of performing characters of considerable im- 
portance on the Bath stage, from whence the progress 
to London is pretty certain. Whether it was the act 
of Mr.' Bennett, or the want oi judgment in the 
Covent Garden management that thrust him forward 
(Jan. 27, IB^) in the character of Richard III, we 
wjDU not pretend to determine ; it of course proved a 
£ulare, and Mr. Bennett has since found the truth of 
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the old adage, thai '' he must creep before he cbb 
wmlkJ* He is tolerably successfiil in characters <^ 
aeoond-rate importance, and in those terrific p«p^' 
sonages that now and then startle pubUc taste in 
mdodramas and real koru spectacles. 



MR. BLAKCHARD. 

This nsefiil OHnedian was bom in York in the year 
1769. He was brought up by his uncle, a printer of 
some cdfibrity, still (we believe) a resident in that 
dty^ and proprietor of one of the York newspapers, 
who apprenticed him to himself, intending him to 
fidlow tibe same pursuit. At the age of seventeen, 
however, he left his home to make .trial of the 
dieckered life attendant on actors, and joined a com- 
pany of comedians at Buxton^ in Derbyshire^ thett 
under the management of a Mr. Welsh. At that 
resort of gaiety and feishion he made his debut under 
the assumed name of Bentley, in the part of Allen a 
Dale in Robin Hood: the reception he experienced 
encouraged his hopes, and determined him to pursue 
the theatric career. His success still increasing, he 
was induced after a year or two to resume his family* 
name of Blanchard ; and panting, we suppose, for 
the smiles of Melpomene, he approached the goddess 
in the characters, Romeo, Young Norvat, Barnwell, 
and a few more of the weeping order. 

The subject of our memoir still aspired for what 
we hav«- daily and hourly experienced all aspire to 
who *' boast the goddess' smiles," — to become a 
Manager. The fates were propitious : and, ' when he 
had attained the age of twenty, he opened theatres on 
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^ Own acccmnft at Penridi m Cmnberland, Hexhun 
ii^ Northumberland^ and Barnard Castle and Bishc^'s- 
^^>^Uand in Durham. Experience, which instructs 
mo9t individuals, soon administered her lesson to 
Ur. Blanchard, and he wisely resolved to relinquish a 
^beme from which he had reaped successive crops of 
trouble, anxiety, and disappointment, and which, in 
point of hct, instead of enriching, had completely 
emptied his pockets of the few pounds which patience 
aad industry had amassed previous to his embarking 
OD the managerial sea. 

Mr. Brunton, the Norwich manager, engaged him 
for that company in 1793. Here he had abundant 
Of^rtunities for the display of his talent, being 
actively employed on the mimic scene in every varied 
range of the drama. In particular his enactment of. 
rusiic characters, old men, stHari servants, sailors, ifc* . 
obtained him much applause, and rendered him an 
established favourite throughout that circuit. His 
increasing reputation attracted the attention of the 
managers of Covent-Garden, and they immediately 
engaged him for five years, commencing with the 
season of 1800. Accordingly he made his first bow 
to a London audience on the 1st of October in the 
characters of Acres in The Rivals, and Crack in The 
Turnpike Gate, in both of which parts, although he 
possessed many &iults, arising from provincial acting, 
he was ^Etvourably received by the audience. 

His correct delineation of the numerous diaracters 
he has assumed in play, fiurce, and opera, makes it a 
botinden duty on our part to speak most ^sivourably 
(rf his exertions. His Fluelkn, Menenius,, Polonius, 
EiboWf Sir Hugh Evans, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, Pist^» 
and- many others that we might adduce, are sufficient 



evidences of the souadaesa of his judgment and ver-' 
utility of his talent- 
He is a married man, and has. a Urge fiunity. 



MISS S. BOOTH. 




Tax renowned Bakton Booth, one of the most cele- 
brated tragedians in the annals of the British stage — 
the original Cato, whose merits have been banded . 
down to posterity by the sweet muse of Addison, and 
whose monument stands amid the entombed great in 
Westminster abbey, was one of the ancestors of this 
admirable actress and estimable yonng lady. She 
first saw the light in or near the town of Birmingham 
in 1794. Her father died while she was an in&nt, 
and left his widow with a numerous offspring, and in 
circumstances by no means affluent. 

The maternal attentions of Mre. Booth compensated 
in some degree for the disastrous circumstances in 
which she and her children were placed j the talents 
of Sar^ developed and improved beneath her care, 
■td nithnatelj became the sources of competence to 
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Waelf and her family. At a very early age she dia- 

P^red a shrewdness of intellect^ and a quickness of 

comprehension 5 she was also remarkable for the 

Snic^ the agility^ and the sylph-like lightness of her 

^mg, and she personated with marked success 

(he Duke of York (Richard III.), Prince Arthur 

(King John), and the little girl m *' The Chfldren of 

fe Wood," dfc. Mr. Macready, the chief imder 

^luMe banners she served, best<iwed both time and 

Uxmr on his pupil, but unfortunately his affairs be- 

comiBg embarrassed through the multiplicity of his 

tibeatrical concerns, a temporary disbandment of his 

forces took place, and Miss Booth entered into a short 

eogagement with Wilkinson, of York, which com- 

moiced at Doncaster, where she instantly became a 

&voarite. 

An accidental circumstance brought her more im- 
mediately into notice. Mrs. St^hen Kemble^ who 
was oigaged to perform at Doncaster a few nights, 
unluckily dislocated her shoulder in the first act of 
The Exile, and Miss Booth being called upon to sup- 
ply her place in Alexina, went through the part at a 
minute's notice with much applause. The stage is 
the best school in the world for the cultivation of 
^ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,*' and 
accordingly the success of so young a rival awakened 
as it were with some electric touch, the dissatisfiEiction 
and the jealousy of the " elderly*^ performers, and 
with that amiability of disposition that cannot be too 
much commended, they laudably resolved to render 
her situation as disagreeable in the theatre as they 
conveniently could, and the consequence was that she 
resigned her engagement with Mr. Wilkinson, and 
immediately after made her first courtesy to a London 
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audience, under the auspices of field-nuirslial Ellistoff^ 
at the Surrey theatre. He was well aware of ^b^ 
uncommon talent she possessed, and she became Hit 
heroine of his company both in the serious and liydy 
dqiartments, and contributed in no inconsideraUft 
dfCgree to the successful issue of ** The Great Lessee's* 
speculations on that side of the water. 

On the 23d November, 1810, she first appeared at 
Covent-Garden theatre in the character of Afnamik 
in 7^ Child qf Nature, and was received with most 
unqualified i^robation. She has proved by repeated 
and arduous performances the imcommon versatility 
of her powers. Melodrame she performs to perfec- 
tion, and was for several seasons the heroine of that 
multitudinous succession of trash (of this gemu) the 
Covent-Garden managers delighted to insult the taste 
of the town with. Her dancing with grace and 
agility we have before alluded to. In March 1813 
she performed the character of Emify in a burlesque 
piece, termed " At Home,** in which she introduced 
a shawl dance, which in no slight degree contributed 
to the success of the piece. 

Miss Booth's figure is small but well formed, and 
she possesses features that are lit up with expression, 
and convey her thoughts even before she utters them. 
She unites in an uncommon degree the opposite talents 
of the comic and tragic actress, and can modulate her 
voice fi^m— 

** Grave to gay, firom lively to severe." 

She is among the new engagements at Drury*Lane 
theatre, where she has performed Miss Hoyden (Trip 
to Scarborough,) and other characters in the legitimate 
drama, with the success her merit entitles her to. 
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MISS BOYCE. 

Tuw useful actress is of respectable parents^ and has 
teoi on the stage several years : she in general par- 
ftrms in tragedy and sentimental comedy. On the 
indisposition of several of the sisterhood, she has un- 
dertaken their characters at a short notice^ and has 
invariably performed with propriety. 

She made her debut at Drury-Lane in 1807> as Maria 
in The School for Scandal, and has been a member of 
the Drury-Lane corps we believe ever since. She has 
performed Lady Anne to Mr. Kean*s Richard, times 
out of number : this part, although a slight one, it 
is of consequence to have well played, and we will 
veotore to affirm Miss Boyce goes through it so as to 
satisfy the most scrupulous observer. She performed 
last stmimer at the Haymarket theatre 5 and in the 
whimsical farcetta of Mrs. Smith, although performing 
a subordinate character, was seen to great advantage. 



MR. BRAHAM. 

This gentleman, whose name stands at the head of 
our male vocalists, is the son of a respectable Jew, 
who resided in the neighbourhood of Groodman's fields. 
In his earliest years he became an orphan, but the cave 
of a near relation prevented him from feeling the im- 
portance of his misfortune. The late celebrated Jjeoni, 
whose musical talents attracted considerable notice 
many years ago, and who added philanthropy to the 
list of his excellencies, beheld in the friendless infant 
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a proper object for his protection, and tinder hl^ 
auspices Braliam> at the age of twelve years, con^^ 
menced the study of music. After applying to 
science closely for about three years, he made his 
appearance at the Royalty Theatre, then under 
management of the celebrated John Palmer, 
a Jew, his real name of Abraham was contracted, 
that of Braham, to give it a more Christian*like a|^ 
pearance in the play bills, and to ensure him th^. 
patronage of the Gentiles as well as his brethren oF 
the Synagogue ; here, owing to the uncommon sweet- 
ness of his voice, imited with micommon taste and 
powers of execution, he was able to accomplish most of 
the bravura songs at that time sung by Madame Mora ; 
but two years afterwards, by the change in the vocal 
organs which frequently accompanies the commeoQe- 
ment of adult age, he was for some time deprived of 
every means of making ftirther progress in public 
fovotu*. Unfortunately, at the same period Leoni, pn 
account of domestic concerns, was obliged to leave 
England for Jamaica, and the subject of our memoir 
would a second time have been an orphan, had not 
the Goldsmids, so proverbial for acts of beneficence, 
stretched forth their hospitable hands and rescued 
him from the obscurity to which otherwise his fele 
might have consigned him. Under their auspices he 
became a teacher on the piano-forte, which, by ^nt of 
exertion, produced him an income of 300/. a year. 

Still employing his utmost endeavours to regain his 
voice, he frequented several musical parties, at one of 
which he was introduced to Mr. Ashe the flute-playei^ 
of Ba,th, husband of Mrs. Ashe the celebrated singer, 
who, struck with his abilities, persuaded him to sing 
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at the Bath concerts^ which he agreed to> and made 
hk i^pearance before the polished inhabitants of that 
city, November l^, 1794. His success was equal to 
his most sanguine expectations, and soon after he took 
Iflssons of the celebrated Rauzzini ', uader his tutorage 
he remained three years, and to his instruction he haft 
been repeatedly heard to acknowledge ^ that he is in- 
deifated for his present success 5 and if he has any merit 
aB a singer, Rauzzini was the cause of it/' 

Eame — busy Fame — bore on her wings his ap- 
plBOses to the metropolis, and the admired Stephen 
Storace was induced to take a journey to Bath on 
purpose to hear him. That experienced musician 
immediately acknowledged his merits, and by consent 
of the managers of Drury-Lane theatre, made an en- 
gagement with him to sing for a limited number of 
nights at that house, and he accordingly, in the spring 
of 1796, made his debut in the opera of Mahmoud, and 
was immediately hailed as the favourite child of Apollo. 
In Italy, however, he determined to seek the highest 
accomplishments of his art, and for this purpose, . in 
company with Signora Storace, he left England, visit- 
ing Paris, Florence, Milan, Genoa, and other places j 
he then directed to Leghorn, Venice, Trieste, and 
finally to Hamburgh, and was every where accom- 
panied with the most rapturous applause and admira- 
tion. He returned to his native country in 1801, 
when, having accepted of an engagement from Mr. 
Harris, he made his first appearance during that 
wmter iirTAe Chains of the Heart. About \his period 
he acquired great celebrity for several pieces of com- 
position, particularly the music in Family Sluarrels, 
The Cabinet, The English Fleet, fyc. dfc. ;• but Mr. 
Kemble, then acting manager, objecting to his sing- 
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ing some of his own songs for his own bendU, 
violent qoarrel ensued, and Mr. Braham suddenl^!! 
withdrew himself from that theatre and went to Dmi^^ 
Lane^ on which stage (with the exeqytion of a sho^C 
engagement at Covent-Garden, in January 1618,) te^ 
has ever since continued to perform. 

This country perhaps never has produced a vocali0^ 
of such extensive powers as Mr. Braham : to a voiai^ 
of the highest caps^ilities, he unites taste and powers 
of execution truly wonderful. ** He breathes sodi 
music as, *tis said, — before was never made.** 



MR. BROADHURST. 

This gentleman, who possesses a very sweet, thou^ 
not a powerful, voice, received a musical education, 
and at an early age gave tokens of great taste for 
music. 

He formerly belonged to Sadler's Wells, where he 
acquired much celebrity by his singing '' The Bee 
proflfering honey, but bears a sting.** In 1811 he 
made his first appearance at Covent Garden theatre, 
as Paul in Paul and Virginia. He now sings at the 
English Opera-House, and is certainly an improving 
vocalist *y he is, however, heard to much greater ad- 
vantage in a room than on the boards of a theatre, 
as he has not power equal to his sweetness, or capa- 
Inlities to execute those melodious movements that 
bis taste dft^tates. * 
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MR. BROWNE. 

"tet comedian^ whose provincial reputation stands 
Tery high^ was first introduced to a London audience 
>t Drury-Lane theatre, October 1, 1823, as Lord Fop- 
t^ffffon, in the.Trtp to Scarborough, and a more indis- 
tnei choice, perhaps, never was made, as the character 
k 9o decidedly of a seeond-taie cut, that if an actor is 
erer si>'cksrer, he has but few opportunities for the 
dJ9{^y of his abilities; however, what Mr. Browne 
liad to do, he did well, and in his subsequent perform- 

aoees has evinced considerable ease and ability. 
At Manchester and Liverpool he has been in the 

habit of performing for several years, and seems likely 

to add to the stock of histrionic &me he has already 

acquired. 



MRS. BUNN. 

This lady, whose maiden name was Somerville, was 
bom at Lanark, in Scotland, on the 26th October, 
U99 : possessing ai^ early predilection for the stage, 
«t. the age of ten years, for the amusement of some 
juvaiile associates, she performed Marcia, in Cato, in 
a private room, the remainder of the characters being 
supported by young people of the same age as herself. 
After an introduction to the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
who wafl»^then the most conspicuous member of the 
sub-committee of Drury-Lane, our heroine, towards 
the dose of 1815, underwent a rehearsal of Behidera, 
which being gone through, she was dismissed with 
the cold aod mortifying information, that she was 

c 
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unequal to the undertaking. A short time previous 
to this unfortunate occurrence^ she had called on 
Mr. John Kemble, stating her wishes to appear on 
the stage^ but he dissuaded her from the perilous 
ordeal. 

Not in the least daunted by the very agreeable re- 
ception she met virith from Mr. Kinnaird, she deter- 
mined to make another '' dead set" towards becotnlng 
an actress^ and accordingly^ towards the end of April, 
1816, she paid that gentleman a second visits when he 
undertook to attend her performance of some of the 
finest passages in Venice Preserved, On this occasion. 
Lord Byron, as a member of the committee, happened 
to be present, and as soon as she had rehearsed the 
second act of the play, his Lordship united his opinion 
with that of Mr. Einnaird in pronouncing it a most 
promising performance 3 it was, therefore, arranged, 
that she should make her debut immediately 3 accord- 
ingly, on the 9th May, 1816, she made her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, in the character of Imagine, in 
the tragedy of Bertram. Her success was so conspi- 
cuous, that it induced the management to offer her an 
engagement for three years On very advantageous 
terms, commencing from the following season (1816 
and I8I7) ; and they made her a liberal priesent for 
her performance of Imagine, During the recess she 
acquired fresh fame and siller in the country, and in 
November, 1817, commenced an engagement for ten 
weeks at Bath, by permission of the sub-conmiittee of 
Drury-Lane. Here, on the 6th January, 1818, she 
performed the part, to whi^h, infinitely more than to 
any other, she may attribute her present celebrity — 
Bianca, in Milman's beautiful tragedy of Fazio. Of 
this tragedy, and its tiejection at Covent-Grarden 
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theatre, so many relations are afloat that we shall not 
mil the risk of re-echoing libels by the insertion of 
any, although we are ready to admit that none, baw> 
ever disgraceiiil, could have had their origin withont 
some portion beisg founded in truth, and the public 
by this time are pretty well convinced of the degree 
of discernment and liberality possessed by theatrical 
managers. 

In consequence of our heroine's not performing so 
often as she could wish, she resigned her situation in 
I>rury-I<ane theatre, in January, 1SI8, and in the Oc- 
tober of the same year, after a successful and highly- 
flattering tour, she made h^r appearance at Covent- 
Gwden theatre, in her favourite character of Bianca. 
She met with a reception equal to her wishes, and on 
the 9th November following, performed conjointly 
with Miss O'Neill for the first time, in the tragedy of 
Jane Shore, 




which was perfotmed foV eleven nights. Covent-Gar- 
den she at length quitted for provincial engagements, 
and in no place did sfoe rise with more r^idity in 
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popular farour than in Birmingham. One ittdiTidual^ 
hoW'ever^ here admired her mor6 than the rest, and as 
a proof of his sincerity, made her a tender of his bahdj 
this was Mr. Bunn, of theatric c^li^brity, and to' Mm 
she was married in 1819. 

On Mr. Bonn's becoming one of Mr. EUiston"^ 
Triunrtiraie of management, Mrs. Bonn of coii]*8e waJB 
engaged to play the leading heroines in tragedy, ahd 
-she made her re-appearance on those boai^ Where 
her fkme was first witnessed, on the 27th of October 
last, choosing for her en^r^^, Bianca, and performed it 
as eipcellent as heretofore. On th6 Si of November 
she performed Hermione, in The Winter' b Talc, and on 
the 13th of the same month appeared as CSomeUa, 
the mother of the Gracchi, in the tragedy of Caviu 
Gracehus. Here the author had done but little for 
her, and the audience were obliged to be content with 
a few spontaneous bursts of feeling, and queen-like 
dignity of manner. She has been very successful as 
Queen Elizabeth, in Kenilworth^ in which she was ap- 
plauded '* to the very echo." 



MR. CHAPMAN. 

This gentleman, who is a performer of some utility, 
was educated at Soho school, but having a taste for 
the stage, he determined to gratify it, and made the 
roofs of every provincial theatre echo, with his deli- 
neations of the heroes of tragedy and comedy, prior 
to his appearance on the Co vent-Garden boards, which 
occurred in 1805 : at this theatre he has remained 
ever since, .performing sentimental old men, the pecu- 
liar walk of the drama in which he is seen to most 
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«dT«Dlage. He is also a good French scholar^ ami 
has performed Papillion in The L<ar> and one or two 
other French characters. 

One of his sons appeared at the English Opera- 
House last summer^ in Crack in The Turnpike Gate, 
and was well received, and repeated the character 
several times, but is not engaged at either of the 
metropolitan theatres. 



MRS. CHATTERLEY. 

This admucahle a^ess, who performs in general with 
the true spirit of comedy, has been on the stage from 
bcr Snfaiugr. Heif maiden name was ISiaceon,^ which 
Ae changed to^&at- of <jHAiri^EBi.s:Y« AugOstll, 1811; 
With the discerning aadiences of Bath she was a great 
frvoorite; hut eagK* for future favours of the capri- 
cious goddeas— rjPame, ^he py^es^^ikted herself before 
the scrutinizing eyes of London .critics at the English 
Opera*House, July % 1816, in the amusing farcetta of 
Is he Jealous f She was as well received as her most 
siiaguine frien4s <^uld wish, and h^ progress in 
public favour was botib rapid and merited. 

Her first i^pearanito at Covent-Qarden theatre was 
on May 29, 18S1, when the performances were for 
the benefit of the Philanthropic Institution, and our 
heroine delivered an Address, with great feeling, and 
effect, between the play and farce. On the 6th Nov. 
following she made her debut on the same boards in 
character, selecting Miss Hardcastle^ in Goldsmith's 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, She was warmly 
received on her entrance, and as the p)ay pr0CQe4ed, 
she increased in favour with an overflowing hou^e. 



UIBS CHSBTEa. 



H«r fictitious acting in the scene where she aeaumcft 
the character of the Bar Maid'~ 




was characterized by uncommon vivacity and talent. 
On the following evening she personated Edmund 
("The Blind Boy"), in which she was seen to great 
advantage. Her dumb play was exquisitely touching, 
and united with her flexibility of countenance, and 
gracefulness of attitudes, presented a piece of acting 
admirable in all its parts. She repeated the part 
several times. 

During the sunmier season she performs at the 
Haymarket Theatre. She is an actress that can play 
all characters well, and most of them excellent, and 
in pieces written purposely to display her versatility, 
(such as Twdoe Precuefy,) her talents both astonish 
and amuse. 



MISS CHESTER. 

This lady, who combines elegance of person with 
excellence in acting, was bom at Windsor, in the 
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county of Bucks> in 1799. She imbibed an early 
predilection for the stage from frequently, attending 
the performances at the Windsor theatre^ during, the 
time Mr. Penley*8 company were making their yearly 
o£ferings to Melpomene and llialia. Her friends did 
all in their power to check this rising taste^ but it had 
been so sedulously nourished that every effort that 
friendship could dictate proved ineffectual. 

In the year 1819 she first beheld a performance in 
a metropolitan theatre. This awakened ^ her early 
propensities, and her friends conceiving all opposition 
to her wishes useless, introduced her to Mr: £lli9ton. 
His reception of the would-be Juliet, was not very 
encouraging. He recommended her " to waste her 
sweetness on the desert air," by performing to sundry 
provincial audiences, or to receive instructions from 
some shrewd son of Thespis, whose talents would 
increase the stock 2^ dramatic ability she already pos- 
sessed. The Mentor selected for this important post 
was Mr. Chapman, of Covent-Garden theatre. She 
had scarcely been a month under the tutorage of 
Mr. Chapman, when she presented herself a second 
time before Mr. £lliston, who declared himself so well 
satisfied with the improvement she had effected, that 
he told her the doors of his theatre were open to her 
to make her debut in any character she chose to select. 
Accordingly, on the 3d July, 1820, she made her debut 
in the character of Portia, which she performed 
again on the 6th, and on the night succeeding acted 
Desdemona. Although appearing thus at the close of 
the season, and when town was empty, success fol- 
lowed her exertions, and she was engaged for the 
season ensuing at Driiry-Lane. Indisposition, how- 
erer, prevented Miss XDhester from Mfilling this en- 
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gKgement to the utmost; she also felt that she had 
dutllenged the scrutiny of a Zxmdoti audieBee aome- 
wbat prematurely, and she determined agaia tp ga 
through the probationary drilliag of a country theatre. 
She selected the York theatre aa a field for her display 
and practice, and went through the routime of the 
lending comic characters with diatinguished applmue.' 
In the circuit of the York company Sb. C.''K^blB 
first saw Miss Chester, end engaged ha to fill the 
situation in Covent-Oarden theatre formerly held by 
Mrs. Davison, 

In Beatrice, in Shakapeare's come^ of Muck ado 
about Noiiing,— 




this lady has attained considerable celebrity, and in 
that character she made her re-appearance on the 
CoTent-Garden boards the 1st October, 1823. ' On 
January 8, 1834, she performed Maty Thomberry in 
John Bull, with considerable feeling, and was much 
t^lsuded. 

We regret that illness prevents this lady appearing 
before the public, so frequent as her merit entitles 
her to. 
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MR. CLAREMONT. 

It is really melancholy when we behold indivic|uaU. 
whose love of display could have been the only in- 
ducement to their embracing the profession of an 
actor^ and quitting the resectable sphere in which 
they were bom, to watch them wiling away the best 
years pf their life, self-satisfied at '^ strutting and 
fretting theijT hour upon the stagV* and after all per- 
forming characters suited to the insignificance of their 
conceptions, and the pigmy grasp of their genius. 
Precisely of this class is the subject of the memoir 
before us : his real name we ui^derstand is Cleaver ; 
bat this being ill suited to the ronumtic cut of a play- 
bill, he stole a march i^oii the Herald^s College, and 
mirahile dictu M^. Cleaver became Mr. Clarengtontt 
What his talents as a linen-draper w^re, imfortunate^y 
no contemporary biographer has detailed ^ if he der 
livered the dialogue of the counter ia the mimir^ 
jfiminy way he fevours his audience with Shakspeare 
and Otway, we should ^uj^Ki^e he must have been tl|e 
J^an of caUc<hcutters : what is more certain, in 1799 
this gentleman commenced his career on the Marg^ 
boards, and after a provincial drill of fourteen months, 
during which time he figured away in all the topping 
characters, attained to the simmiit and nc plus ultra of 
his bopesi being engaged at Covent-Gardeu, where he 
made his dehut in Septemb^ 1793. 
: iHiougb his name as an actor is yearly making great 
ivrogredses towards oblivion, it would be unjust in the 
extreme to deny him the qualities of industry and ^ 

c2 
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retentive memory. He is always one of the first 
ready on his nights of performance^ is perfect to a 
letter in his part^ and if ever he is called upon as a 
substitute for another, invariably acquits himself to 
the satisfaction of the audience. 



MR. CONNOR. 

This gentleman is a native of the isle famous for those 
sweeteners of life — whiskey and potatoes, and was an 
actor of some popularity at the Dublin theatre pre« 
vious to his transplantation to England, where he has 
also acquired considerable fame, especially by his per- 
sonifications of Irish characters. 

He made his first bow to a London audience, Sep-' 
tember 18, 1816, as Sir Patrick M'Gu ire in The Sleep 
Walker. He was very favourably received, and latterly 
has performed several Irish jontlemen, that have oc- 
casioned much mirth and increase of fame to this in- 
genious son of Thespis. 

On July 12, 1899, he performed at Cheltenham 
Dr, (yTool in Tfte Irish Tutor, a character written ex- 
pressly for him, and which fieu'^e was transplanted to 
Covent-Garden on October 28th following, and created 
incessant laughter and applause. On the 18th of 
February, 1833, he played 0* Mauley, in a witty force 
entitled The Duel ; and on the 29th of May succeeding, 
enacted Dr. ORafferty, in a force from the pen of the 
author of The Irish Tutor, entitled Cent, per Cent., in 
which he was as successful as on former occasions. 
His figure, face, and voice, are very good, and on the 
whole he may be considered as an able r^presenta* 
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tire of the &cetioas and open-hearied Som tff ihe 




MR. T. COOKE. 



This celebrated singer and musical composer is the 
son of Mr. B. Cooke, musical professor of Dublin, in 
which city the subject of our memoir was born in 1783. 
At a Terjr premature age he evinced a partiality for 
the aoence of music, and acquired so great a pro- 
flciencT in the knowledge of "sweet sounds," that we 
haere no doubt we shall surprise our readers when we 
state, that he bad scarcely attuned his fifteenth year 
what he succeeded the celebrated Bianchi as leader 
of the band at the Theatre Royal Crowe Sb'eet^ a 
.rituation which it must be apparent to every body 
required no ordinary combination of talent and judg- 
ment to fill efiectively. 

His transplantatioii from the orchestra to the stage 
waa eueedingly natural, for having a benefit at the 
dose of each season, he wrote and produced several 
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comic pieces^ in which he appdured as the principal 
actor : the encouragement he received^ and poBsesa- 
ing a tenor voice of much compass and flexibility; 
induced him to appear occasionally in public as a per- 
former in that sphere. 

His £une^ however^ had found its way to Londoni 
for while he was in town in the summer of 1813^ pro- 
posals were made him to engage for a few nights at 
the Lycemn theatre^ which he was prevaQed on to 
accept. Hi9 first app^ance was on July 27> as the 
Seraskier in The Siege of Belgrade : he was crowned 
with fluccess^ and he soon after entered into various 
lucrative theatrical engagements. He is at present 
beneath the banners of field-marshal Elliston^ to whose 
operatic company he certainly may be considered as 
a very valuable addition. He has composed many 
songs, which having the opportunity of giving pub- 
licity to through the stage, they have thus obtained a 
popularity which their real merits possibly never could 
have accomplished for them. We do not mean this 
as an ill compliment to Mr. Cooke, but merely to 
state to our readers how little we think real talent 
has to do (when compared with adventitious circum- 
stances,) in procuring the smiles of the public, oxift 
assisting its possessors towards either profit or fame. 
His most popular songs are, " Vll love thee ever dearly/* 
— " Who would not love f" — " The look that says I love 
thee "'^'^ No joy without my love;** — and, *^ Lilia 
come down to tne,** a serenade introduced in ** The 
Si^e of Belgrade." 

As an instrumental performer Mr. Cooke may be 
said to hold the highest rank, as we are informed he 
can play to perfection on every known instrument. 

Mr. Cooke was married in the year 1805 to Mise 
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BowdUSf Ute of CoveatrGarden theatre, by whom be 

W'teveral cluldren. 

It is almost needless to add that Mr, {Cooke ig a 
great &vourite in bis native dty, wbere the eojae of 
Wmooy have ever been welcomed with tbat over- 
iaviag hospitality so Qai^oral to Ireland, so congenial 
to those sympathising sons of revelry and wit. 




MR. T. P, COOKE. 

Tn professions of s player and a sfdlor are each aa 
pregnant with every species of vieiseitude, that we 
oonld never have conteniplat^ that any individual 
oonld have been named to us who had dared the 
calamities of bt^h. Hie gentleman whose name stands 
at the bead of this memoir is an exception to our 
opinion^ and if our readers will, but be courteous 
enou^ to peruse what we have written concerning 
him, we have no doubt, while ve add to their infor- 
mation, we shall contribute to their amusement. 
T. P. Cooke:, was bom on the 38d of April. 1786, in 
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Titchfield-Street, Mary4e->bone^ where his fiither prflC' 
tised as a surgeon of considerable respectability. His .. 
parent died before the sixth year of his age was at- 
tained by our hero> who about four years after tbat 
event, in consequence of seeing a nautical spectade 
at one of the theatres, imbibed a predilection for tbe 
sea, which his kind fate very speedily gratified. In 
the year 1796 he embarked on board His Majesty's 
ship ** Raven/* and sailed immediately via Gibraltar 
for the blockade of Toulon. Being ordered to the 
Mediterranean, he was with the Earl St. Vincent in 
that great and distingoished victory which gave the 
gallant admiral his title^ and partook of many minor 
actions, among which the bravery he displayed in 
boarding an Algerine corsair, procured him the thanks 
of his captain for his coolness and intrepidity. Acci- 
dent alone prevented him from being present at the 
battle of Camperdown, for having sprung her main- 
mast in a violent gale, the Raven bore away towards 
Cuxhaven, asid upon the coast adjacent underwent the 
horrors of being wrecked in a season of peculiar in- 
clemency. For two days and nights the crew of this 
ill-fated vessel were subject to incredible misery ^ the 
cold was intense, and while clingmg to the fragments 
of their shattered ship, many brave seamen, wasted 
with toil, dropped in the chiUness of death to a dark 
and stormy grave. A merciful Providence, however, 
preserved Mr. Cooke } he contrived by dint of great 
exertions to reach the shore alive, when being carried 
to a bam adjacent, he was recovered and soon after 
sent home. The fatigue he tmderwent during the 
calamity, had impaired his health, and he became 
severely afflicted with a rheumatic fever, which from 
its long duration had nearly proved &taL When re- 
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covered he listened to the wishes of his friends^ was 
Aivalided^ and left the Royal Navy. 

Yet> notwithstanding this misfortune, such was his 
{Mission for following a pursuit *so dangerous, that he 




tt 



Tempted the billowy surge," 



and sailed with Captain Prowze, on board the Prince 
of Wales, bearing the flag of rear-admiral Sir Robert 
Galder. He was employed in the blockade of Brest 
harbour, from which, upon the escape of a squadron^ 
c(»nmanded by Gantheaume, he proceeded upon that 
odebrated but unsuccessful pursuit, during which an 
almost incredible distance was ran with unparalleled 
cdierity. In a hurricane off Cape Ortegal, Mr. Cooke 
once more had cause to acknowledge the protecting 
hand of Providence — as a fine brig within hail foun- 
dered while all hands were on board, and was buried 
in an instant beneath the whelming billows. In the 
Prince of Wales and other vessels he continued until 
the peace of Amiens, when he was paid off, and left 
ihe navy. 

WheAier it was owing to a natural taste that he had 
ior calamity, and being fearful that his fate would not 
indulge him with a sufficiency of it, or whether it 
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arose firom the ardour of a histrionic flaine long sup- 
pressed^ that induced hhn to seledt tte stage as the 
next element whereon to display his prowess, we can 
only conjecture. In January 1804, he made a Ver; 
successful debut at the Royalty Theatre in some trivipl 
(iiaracter, but such was the opinion even then enter- 
tained of his talents, that the late Mr. Astley engaged 
him for his amphitheatre upon liberal terms. With 
this gentleman he continued for two years, till Laurent, 
the late celebrated clown, opened the Lyceum with a 
company <^ actors, of which Mr. Cooke formed a part. 
Hare he was so fiivourably received, that Mr. Astley 
again secured him upon a rising salary for two suc- 
cessive seasons. After this he joined H. Johnston s 
company, who* had just opened a new amphitheatre in 
Peter-street, Dublin. On his return to £ngland he 
was engaged by Mr. Elliston, in 1809, to undertake 
the arduous duties of stage-manager of the Surrey 
theatre, where he elicited considerable applause by his 
judicious and correct acting. 

On the 19th of October, 1816, he made his first ap- 
pearance, under the auspices of those Salons in thea- 
trical afiairs — the amateur sub^committee of Drury- 
Lane, in a wretched melo-drama, called The Watch* 
word, or the Stuito-gate. This piece has long since 
reached oblivion, therefore we wiU not disturb the 
slumbers of the dead, even to say how Mr. Cooke 
acted. He soon after performed a character more 
legitimate — Bagatelle in Tfie Poor Soldier, in which he 
was very successful. 

After this period he performed successively at the 
English Op^ra-house, the Coburg and the* Surrey 
theatres, and latterly he has been engaged at Covent- 
Garden theatre. As a melo«dramatic performer lie is 
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most exceUent > his iBne muscular figure, combined 
wil±i the grace of his attitudes, tend to qualify hifai 
eminently fbir tliese ** creatures of the imaginatiQn.** 
His personation of the Vampyre was exquisite, poetic, 
and romantic in the extreme 5 and his enactment of 
the frightful, nameless, and speechless creation Of 
Prtmkensicin, was truly awful. 

It is a fortunate coincidence for Mr. Cooke that he 
is engaged at a theatre, the managers of which liter- 
ally dote upon melo-drame 5 and although hie may 
not congratulate himself that any performed there 
will be so good as Uxose exhibited at thf Ck>burg or 
the Sarrey> yet we trust he will be thankful for what 
parts he may get, and receive with respect and homage 
the inconceivably imique efiFiisions emanating from the 
brain of Mr. Farley. 



MR. COOPER. 

Bath, that city so prohfic in actors and actresses, 
gave birth to the subject of our memoir, who, at a 
very early period, manifested a decided predilection 
for dramatic pursuits, and like many other votaries of 
Thespis, ere he had attained manhood, " strutted and 
fretted his hour upon the stage." A prJvBte theatre, 
that old-established nursery for tragedy in twaddling 
clothes, gradually reared his in&nt genius, and under 
these auspices he performed the part of Alonzo in The 
Revenge, while Mrs. W. West (now of Drury-Lane) 
personated Leonora, The ability he displayed was 
generally talked of in theatrical circles, and the Bath 
managers engaged him for a stipulated period, and he 
appeared in the character of Inkle in 1811. 

When his engagement expired at Bath, he left 
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that city for Cheltenham, where he performed until the 
do§e of the season } then be made bis debut at tk 
Haymarket theatre as Cowu MojUalban in The BoKf 
Moctt. From the Haymark^ he connected tunudf 
with the celebrated Cherry, who was then manager tf 
many of tiie Welsh theatres, and continued tlie prbr 
cqwl performer in his establishment until CheRj'l 
decease : the company were then dispersed, and Mi' 
Coo^, in consequence of the fresh laurels be had 
gmned, was sought for with avidity by the Liverpool 
and Scotch managers. Success atill attending his ex- 
ertions, he Vfoa offered an engsgenisit by Mr, £UistaDt 
which he accepted of, and made his debut at Drurf- 
Lane in the character of Romeo, This season (16S3) 
he quitted Drury-Iiane for Covent-Garden. His voice 
and figure admirably ad^t him to the personificatiiOB 
of lovers and chivalrous characters. We cannot close 
this memoir better than by stating the following feet, 
highly honourable to Mr. Cooper's talents. — He per- 
sonated Romeo so much to the saiis&ctton of the cele- 
brated John Kemble, that, as a testimony of his 
^proval of his exertions, he presented him with a 
bandsome sword, accompanied with a complimentary 
note on the occasion. 




MISS CUBITT. 

Ton lady recdved a musical education^ and at an 
oarljr age possessed a voice of considerable sweetness^ 
Ifoving' a taste for dramatic performances^ after a few 
preparatory rehearsals she made her first appearance 
as Margaretta in No Song no Supper j at Drury-Lane 
theatre^ on the 14th of June^ 1817/ and was fitvonrably 
lecelyed. She still belongs to that company^ and is 
found a very useful amuliary^ especially when called 
tpoa to become a substitute for another, which oc- 
oonred April 93, 1831, when she performed Don Giq^ 
vonm in Qiovanni in London, on account of the absence 
of Madame Vestris, and entered so completely into 
the q>irit of the character that she rqieated the part 
sereral times. 



MRS. DAVENPORT. 

This excellent actress, than whom there is none more 
useful in a theatre, as the representative of low, vul- 
gar, and antiquated characters, has been on the London 
stage many years, and to her exertions the singular 
praise is due, that she is equally excellent in all that 
she undertakes. Her Mrs, Moral in The Birth Dof^ 
Lady Duherly in The Heir at Law, to which may be 
added a long list of parts of a similar description, de- 
servedly rank her high in the peculiar class of ac- 
tresses to which she belongs. 

She is the widow of the late Mr. Davenport, who 
was formerly a member of the Covent-Grarden com* 
pany, and was much respected both on and off the stage. 
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MRS. DAVISON. 

This celebrated actress^ wliose maiden name vtf 
Diinean, waa bom as H were on the atage^ her fatfaff 
and mother having been performers who haveis 
their multitudinous circuits trod the boards of IXiblit» 
Limerppol, and Newcastle. At the last of these plactf 
omr heroine, when an infant, made a fiiyourable ifektf 
in the character of the Duke qf York, the late George 
Frederick Ck>oke oiacting the crook-backed tyrant. 
Her success being pre-eminent, she ventured on the 
difficult part of Tom Thumb, in which she also bore 
away the palm. On the engagement of bar parents 
at the Dublin theatre, they annually at their ben^ 
availed themselves of the precocious talenta displayed 
by their daughter, and at the premature age of 13 she 
acted Rosetta, in the opera of Love in a Village, with so 
much taste and spirit, as at once to delight the 
audience and to afford the £ia.irest ground for those ex- 
pectations of excellence which it has been her happi- 
ness to realise. 

Miss Farren (the present Countess of Derby,) be- 
heM the opening powers of her mind, and at that 
period entertained a presentiment of the future fame to 
which she would arrive. That captivating actress, 
while she was exhibiting her talents at the Dublm 
theatre, noticed Miss Duncan, who was then exerting 
her infantine abilities in the character of Polly in the 
musical farce of The Woodman, and on crossing the 
stage she paused to express her admiration of (to use 
her own words) the Utile wonder; and encouraged 
Miss Duncan's in&nt hopes by saying that she hoped 
to see her, in a few years, on the London boards, per- 
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ferming in her line of character^ and at the head of the 
pxtifession : in giving utterance to these sentiments^ 
MiBs Farren proved herself a prophetess. 

The first regular engagement she received was ^m 
the late celebrated Tate Wilkinson, who, in c6nse- 
qoence of her extreme youthful appearance, did not 
fike the risk of trusting her to perform any part of im- 
portance. He therefore selected Sophia, in Holcroft*s 
oomedy of The Road to Ruin, and Gillian in The Quaker, 
for her introduction to a York audience, in both of 
which she was so rapturously applauded that the 
manager immediately raised her salary, and put her in 
possession of all the first-rate parts in genteel comedy. 
This efibrt of managerial kindness, together with her 
persevering industry and amiable conduct, rendered 
her a distinguished favourite in the Yorkshire circuit. 
From thence she proceeded further northwards, per- 
forming at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and crossing from 
that city to IdyerpooL It is deserving of remark here, 
that to the liberality and fostering attemtion of the 
Caledonians, she stands indebted for her rapid advance- 
ment in title histrionic world. 

In the summer of 1804, she passed a month 
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at that region of beauty and donkeys," 



Margate, where she performed under the management 
of WHmot Wells. While she was fulfilling her en- 
gagement here, Mr. Graham, one of the proprietors of 
Drury-Lane theatre, witnessed her personation of the 
Widow Cheerfy, and directly on his return to town he 
dispatched Mr. Wroughton to engage her on liberal 
terms: these preliminaries being settled, Mrs. Davison 
made her first courtesy to a London audience in the 
difficult part of Lady Teazle, and was received with 
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great and deserved approbation by a house crowded 
in every part to excess. Her success may in some 
degree be judged of by our readers when we inform 
tli^ she performed the character for Jifleen nights 
with (if possible) increased effect and applause: 

In 1806 she performed the Duke's refractory spouse 
Juliana in The Honey Moon : this may l>e considered 
u a ch^iauvre of the modem schooL Her yersatility 
is uncommon, as, in her performance of Nell in 
The Devil to Pay, the spectator identifies each attribute 
of vulgarity and ignorance. 




On the SIst of October, 1819, she was led to the 
hymeneal altar, and resigned tlie appellation of Dimcan 
for that of Daviion ; since which, she has perfonoed 
alternately at Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, and 
on the boards of each theatre has met with that, ap- 
plause and support her conspicuous merit so peculiarly 
entitles her to. 



MR. DOWTON. 




This admirable comedian was bom at Exeter in 1766. 
Having gone through the rudiments of education, he 
was at the age of 16 articled to an architect; btlt 
having cultivated a taste for the stage dm-ing his ap- 
prenticeship, he performed Carlos in 7%tf Beven^t, in 
a {private theatre, Zanga being personated that evening 
by Mr. Davy, the composer. Hia endeavours being 
crowned with success, he joined a strolling company at 
Ashburton, and after enduring many of those agreeable 
vicissitudes whidi the learned declare are necessary 
to make us understand what (thc pleaanre ifl, he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Hughes, manager of the Weymonth 
theatre. 

Continuing to rise in popularity and repute, be re- 
turned to Bxeter, where he performed Macbeth, 
Romeo, and all the first characters in tragedy. He 
then joined Mrs. Baker's company in Kent, and 
married her daughter, by whom he has t^ two ctril- 
drm. On Mr. Elliston's succeas in the charact« of 
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Sheva in 7%e Jew, he wrote to Mr. Wroughton, tkn 
acting manager of Drury-Lane theatre^ signifying his 
desire to perform that part in London^ and referring 
him to Mr. Cumberland^ the author^ who had seen bim 
play it, and expressed his approbation of the pe^ 
formance. It being a much easier matter then, than 
at the present day, for a man of real ability to get be- 
fore the public eye, Mr. Wroughton returned him a 
ifovourable answer, and he immediately came to Lon- 
. don. Previous to Mr. Dowton's appearance, this part 
had been sustained with great and deserved applause 
by Mr. Bannister as well as Mr. EUiston : this circum- 
stance, however, pk*oved no drawback upon the talents 
of the new candidate, whose performance at once 
stamped his reputation, and firmly established him 
in public favour. His first appearance took place 
October 10th, 1796, and a good engagement was the 
immediate consequence. 

In the season of 1805 he was engaged at the Hay- 
market Theatre^ where he performed several new parts 
with additional applause. 

Of all the characters . this justly-applauded actor 
has won the smiles of the public in, in none has 
he been more successful, or made peculiarly his own, 
than those of Dr.. Cantwell and Mqfcnr Sturgeon : the 
union of exquisite propriety and justness of feeling, 
with which he embodies th^e two opposities, is a fine 
contrast to the low and disgusting bufibonery that is 
not only often witnessed on the same stag^ but in the 
pieces above alluded to. 

The sketch at the commencement of this memoir 
represents him as CoL Touchwood in What Nexi, a 
^Eurce he mainly contributed to the success of, by his 
admirable personification of that character. 
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MR. DURUSET. 



3^18 gentleman was born in London, in 1776. Having 
evinced some degree of musical taste, he wsa placed as 
' an indentured pupil with DomenicoOoni, the composer 
of the beanttiul music in the opera of The TraneUen, 
sod when a boy was introduced on the Sniry-Lane 
boards, in a melo-drama entitled The Siege qf St. Suin- 
tim. At the destruction of Dnuy-Lane theatre by fire, 
he was drafted ■aith the company to the Lyceum. 

In the year 1810, Mr. I>uraset procured an engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden theatre, and soon after obtuned 
the patronage of the Duke of Devonshire, which doubt- 
less has been of considerable service to bim in the 
prosecution of bis musical studies. His performance 
of Cjftnon may be taken as the highest standard of his 
vocal and histrionic abilities ; the song of " Yon gave 
me last week a young bnnet," he executed delightfully, 
and be looked the character to sucb perfection, that 
we are confident if an imbecile were selected from St. 
Luke's and placed by bis side, his fidelity to nature 
would be [tpparent to the meanest ca^focitj. 
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MISS EDMISTON. 

This lady is the daughter of a respectable artist in 
this city, and was bom in Ireland in 1801. Her pa- 
rents bestowed on her a liberal education, but having 
a taste for the stage, after receiving some instruc- 
tions, she made her dcbtu at Drury-Lane theatre, De- 
cember 14, 1821, in the part of Jane Shore, whidi 
character she repeated. She also performed Lady 
Macbeth, Belvidera, and Cordelia. 

She at present performs at the Coburg Theatre, 
where she is a great &yourite. 



MR. EGERTON. 

This tragedian, or comedian, or whatever gemis he 
may be classed under, was bom in LfOndon in 1779, 
and was bred to the law in a public office, in which 
department he continued many years, but being 
seized with the mania for acting, he *' soon changed 
his pens for truncheons, ink for blood,'* and reveUed 
amid the glories of Otway and Congreve, at a private 
theatre : at length regretting that his abilities had 
not a wider field for their display, he boldly resolved to 
" teach the young idea how to shoot** from the boards 
of some public establishment, and kindly selected Bir- 
mingham as the city that was first to behold those 
powers that were afterwards to ripen to perfection. 
Here, on Jun^ 4, 1799, he appeared in the character 
of Captain Absolute (Rivals), Acres being performed 
by the celebrated Mr. Quick. He performed here two 
summers, and passed the intermediate, with Stephen 
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Kemble in Edinburgh^ to whom he returned the winter 
following, making his first appearance at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Nov. 28, 1801, as Millamour (Know your 
own Mind). 

On Mr. Elliston's appointment to the managership 
of the Haymarket theatre, the Bath managers offered 
him <an engagement, which he accepted, and made his 
first bow to the audience of that city in May 1803, as 
Frederick in The Poor Gentleman, He here remained 
playing the leading parts in tragedy and comedy till 
October 1809, when he was invited to London, and 
on the boards of Covent-Garden made his sally forth 
in Lard Avondale in Morton's comedy of The School qf 
Rrform. 

The fiilness of his person and the sturdincss of his 
manner, render his King Henry VllL, his Tullus Au' 
Julius, his Julius Casar, and his Clytus, performances 
considerably beyond mediocrity, and if the rest of 
eith^ of these plays be well cast, Mr. Egerton cer- 
tainly keeps up the illusion of the scenes in which 
he is engaged. 

For the last few seasolis he has rented Sadler's 
Wells, which place of entertainment we understand 
has flourished under his superintendance. 



MRS. EGERTON, 

Wife of the preceding, an actress possessed of great 
vigour of mind, and endowed with physical powers 
sufficient to « embody her conceptions, was bom at 
Little Torrington, in Devonshire, at which place her 
fiither, the late Rev. Peter Fisher, was rector : the loss 
of her parent in June 1803, induced her to make the 
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Stage her profession, and accordingly at Bath^ under 
very advantageous circumstances, she made her i^ 
pearance the December following as Emma, in the 
comedy of The Marriage Promise ; this character she 
frequently repeated, and performed also Dcidemmi 
and Miss Hardcastle, and at length procured a lucrar 
tive engagement in that establishment* 

In 181 1 She was transplanted to London, and on the 
25th of February of that year, made her fii^ l^pea^ 
ance at Covent-Garden theatre a? Juliei. Here She 
continued playing in tragedy, comedy, and melcMhrama) 
until the year 1819, when, from some unknown cause, 
(most probably the managers being grossly ignorant of 
the talents of the actors and actresses under them) She 
left the company and performed at the Surrey Theatre, 
when imder the management of Mr. T. Dibdin. Here 
her performance oi Madge Wildfire attracted crowds of 
applauding audiences, and must, we should think, have 
brought the Co vent<-GrardenSo/o7t5 a little to their senses. 

When Mr. Egerton became the proprietor of Sad- 
ler's Wells, the subject of our memoir played at tiiat 
theatre. 

As Meg Merrilies, which she performed at Covent- 
Garden theatre, she shone pre-eminent, and delineated 
the wandering gypsey in a manner at once bold, ori- 
ginal, feeling, and natural. Her Helen Macgregor also 
was not in any respect inferior to this high-wrought 
sybil. The last character she has attracted public at- 
tention in, has been Jban of Arc, which she performed 
at Sadler's Wells in a Drama of that title, in August 
1822 : her personation of this enthusiastic heroine, 
was an animated and powerful performance, and she 
embodied the gallant and impetuous spirit of J(Mn» 
with astonishing correctness and comprehension-— the 
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bofst of Borrow with which she hung over the body 
of her feither, and her courageous^ yet resigned, de- 
meanour at the place of execution, were exquisitely 
pourtrayed. 



MR. ELLISTON. 

Thb desire for sharing in the casual pleasures, and 
certain vicissitudes, that attend the progress of an 
actor, from his outset to his attaining the summit of 
his wishes, must be in many instances the grand in- 
ducement to hundreds of individuals in stepping from 
the dull routine of every-day modern life, to launch 
them(d)Slves on a *' sea of trouble," the dangers of 
which, like the pyramids of Egypt, are less formidable 
at a distance, and increase in solidity and gloom as 
the traveller approaches them in reality. 

Whether it was the result of innate genius, or the 
desire to enliven life with a little adventure, that in- 
duced the subject of our memoir to become a Child of 
Thespis, we will not pretend to determine. The Fates 
were propitious, and both Melpomene and Thalia 
smiled upon their votary, as night after night he 
turned " from grave to gay, from lively to severe." 

As the most trivial particulars about truly great 
characters is of importance, we inform our readers 
that Robert William Elliston was born in Orange- 
street, Bloomsbury, towards the close of the year 
1774. His father was a watch-maker of some repute, 
and was a resident for many years in the vivacious 
precincts of 

" Sweet Covent-Garden." 
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He was educated at the expense of his unde Dr« 
EUiston^ master of Sydney College, Cambridge who 
intended his nephew for the church, and placed him 
at the seminary where the immortal Milton received 
instruction — St. Paul*s schooL Here it is said his 
ambition for scenic celebrity first had birth, from 
the circumstance of having elicited considemble ap- 
plause at the premature age of 16, when deUvering 
an English Thesis. The latent flame being thus awa- 
kened, he soon after performed Piffrrc (Venice Pre- 
served), at a private theatre, and having had some 
trifling disagreement with Dr. Roberts, like a youth 
that had imbibed the true spirit of chivalry and reck- 
lessness, he abruptly quitted the school without the 
knowledge of his friends, and threw himself unhesi- 
tatingly on " the tender mercy" of the world. • 

Amongst the many discoveries he made whilst on 
his expedition, one very soon forced itself on his at- 
tention, namely, that meals must be eaten daily ; this 
he was so firmly convinced of, that to procure the 
needful for those aforesaid daily exercises, he engaged 
himself as clerk in a lottery-office at Bath. After 
many weeks of servitude and expectation (two things 
not very congenial to the mind of a genius), he ob- 
tained permission to appear on the stage of that city. 
Whether it was that he possessed some lingering 
grains of modesty, that induced him to doubt his ca- 
pabilities for performing a character of more import- 
ance, or was willing to escape the general imputation 
of vanity, so lavishly and so justly bestowed on the 
generality of deputanis, we will not pretend to deter- 
mine ; but, in direct variance to the usual custom of 
young adventurers, he fixed on the very hiunble part 
of Tressel in Richard III, for his first appearance. 
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which occurred on April 21^ 1791 : in this part he 
exhibited considerable powers of elocution^ and was 
rewarded with the applause of the audience. Amongst 
others who duly appreciated his exertions^ was Mn 
Wallis^ fother of Mrs. Campbell^ who sent him with 
a letter of approbation to the eccentric Tate Wilkinson 
of York, who immediately engaged him> and with 
him he went the circuit. 

We can easily account for his making no progress 
in his profession while in this part of the world. The 
leading characters in both tragedy and comedy were 
pre-6ccupied by performers of longer standing than 
hunself^ and provincial actors are^ if possible^ more 
tenacious of thdr parts than their brethren on the 
London stage ; they have the assurance to plead the 
prescriptive right of time, and seniority in lieu of 
merit and capability^ and managers are such con- 
summate fools to their own interest as to acknow- 
ledge the validity of their claims^ and suffer them to 
continue to perform a character because they have 
been iised to perform it, and not because they have 
performed it welL Mr. EUiston, of course, became 
weary of submitting to such trammels, and began at 
length to conceive a hatred both to actors and their 
" ungenerous craft/* and was on the point of quitting, 
with disgust, a profession, the pleasures and advan- 
tages of which, he had considered, like many others, 
without the slightest reference to its troubles and dis- 
appointments. 

Thus sudden and temporally cured of his fit of 
youthful enterprize, he had time to think of his for- 
saken friends and relations, and immediately wrote a 
supplicating letter for pardon and indulgence to Dr. 
EUiston. His application was successful, and he re* 
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turned to Uie metropolis in the hope of profiting' Vy 
this first lesson that had been reed to him frotn tke 
book of adversity. He had, however, as the ^phrase 
goes, *' once rubbed his shoulder against the Uit 
scene" and felt the witchery it was capaMe oi pn- 
ducing; and notwithstanding he moved in the b^ 
circles, and was surrounded with prospects a ratioiiiii 
glance would have considered as most feliciUiu)3> he 
longed once more to strive for the theatric laurel, 
and win his way on histrionic wings to Fame. 

Accordingly, the influence of another of his undei 
(Professor Martyn, the botanist), whom we suj^pose 
suspected his nephew to be a plant of Tery extraor- 
dinary genus, and one that would thrive well in the 
hot'houte called a theatre, procured him an introduc- 
tion to the late celebrated commentator on -Shak« 
speare^-George Steevens, through whose means iie 
obtained an interview with the late Mr. John Kemble^ 
and was recommended by him to study the character 
of Romeo, and render himself perfect in the part by 
the opening of Drury-Lane theatre : his patience and 
finances, however, both became exhausted before the 
splendid edifice could open, and while thus agreeably 
situated, he accidentally encoimtered the name of Mr. 
Dimond, who was annoimced for an appearance a( 
the Richmond theatre: without any further consi- 
derations than those that suggested themselves at thei 
moment, he repaired immediately to that place, and 
introduced himself to the actor, and in a concise 
speech expressed to him his necessities and his wishes. 
In the course of this interview it was arranged that 
he should make a professional exciu'sion to Bath, 
where his salary would be proportioned to the talents 
he displayed. 
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In 17d3 he appeared for the second tune at Bath, 
in the character of Romeo, and was received with 
many gratifying testimonials of applause, which 
proved that his Tressel was not forgotten : from 
this period we may date his gradual rise in po- 
pular favour. The indisposition of several performers 
now afforded him the long wishe^-for opportunity of 
displaying his versatile abilities. The encouragement 
lie received on these occasions called forth powers he 
"was himself ignorant of possessing, and he played in 
the course of the season several of the leading cha- 
racters in Opera, Comedy of every description. Tragedy 
and Pantomime. 

His uncle. Professor Mart3m, still seemed resolved 
that Drury-Lane should reap the advantages that must 
necessarily accrue from his nephew's extraorctinary 
talents, and applied once more to the managers, 
stating his claims on their notice, and requesting to 
know the salary that could be given to so yoimg a 
performer : the liberality with which affairs were 
conducted in that quarter, and the fostering hand 
that was stretched out to genius in those days by that 
establishment, our readers will be able to form someide^ 
of, when we inform them he was told that " no more 
than 40s. or SOs^per week could possibly be hazarded on 
the abilities of a novice." Our hero consequently wisely 
resolved to continue in a city where his income was 
considerable, his patronage excellent, his friends nu- 
merous, and where he himself was beloved and re- 
spected, and therefore closed, without hesitation, with 
an engagement for four years at an advanced salary. 

In this city, in 1796, he formed an attachment to 
Bfiss Rundall, who was for a long time known and 
esteemed in the first circles for her personal attrac* 

d2 
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tions and mental qualifications ; nor was Miss RuniaD 
insensible to his merits : accordingly, although ever) 
obstacle was opposed by the lady*s fiamilyj like th? 
noble Moor he had so often represented, he " seized 
once a pliant hour to draw from her confession of 
her love, and did a round unvarnished tale deliyer of Ub 
whole course of loTe." Like Othello, he was successful 
in his suit, and bore off his prize in triumph to Lon- 
don, by means of the following stratagem : — Miss 
Rundall having been sent up to town, he obtained 
permission of the managers to leave Bath for a few 
days, in order to afford his friends in London an op- 
portunity of seeing him perform. His intention was 
to procure an interview with the lady, and if possible 
to secure her hand. Miss Rundall, however, unex- 
pectAUy returned to Bath before he had quitted it : 
he instantly snatched the " golden opportunity/' and 
having, by the aid of such persuasive arguments as 
Love very readily suggests on such occasions, obtained 
Miss RundaU's consent } their hands were legally 
united before rumour could even whisper its suspi* 
cions to the friends of either party. Mr. Elliston 
immediately set out for London with his Bride, and 
before the expiration of the honey-moon, he made his 
first bow to a London audience at the Haymarket 
theatre, June 24, 1796, in Octavian in " The Moun* 
taineers," and Vapour in " My Grandmother :" it is 
perhaps the most successful first appearance on dra- 
matic record. Having performed a few nights, he 
returned to Bath till the latter end of the season, 
when he again appeared in the character of Sir Ed* 
ward Mortimer in The Iron Chest, which had but a 
short time previous been produced and condenmed at 
Drury-Lane. A great deal of blame was attributed 
by the author to Mr. Kemble, for his performance of 
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^he part of Sir Edward Mortimer, and H was unequi- 
vocally asserted by Mr. Colman» in his pre&ce to the 
^published Play, that the fulure of the Piece was en- 
"^irely owing to Mr. Kemble : the success the Play 
subsequently met with must prove, even to the most 
liigotted admirers of this classic actor, that the author 
^was in the right. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
:faihire of the Play on another stage, Mr. Colman re- 
solved once more to produce it, and the part of ikf or- 
4imer was given to Mr. Elliston : his performance of 
it was eminently successful, and it was considered by 
the best judges as a master-piece of its kind. En- 
couraged by success, our hero undertook the perso- 
nation of a great variety of characters, in which the 
a{^lause of overflowing audiences rewarded his ex- 
ertions, x^ 

From the Haymarket Mr. Elliston was engaged by 
the managers of Covent-Grarden theatre to perform a 
limited number of nights, but owing to some disagree- 
ment with Mr. Harris, he again joined the Ha3rmarket 
carps; and on Mr. Colman*s new arrangement in 
1803, he became not only his principal performer, 
but also his acting manager. The succeeding year, 
when John Kemble left Drury-Lane, Mr. Elliston was 
engaged to supply his place, by taking the principal 
parts in Tragedy, and performing the leading charac- 
ters in Comedy. When this magnificent edifice was 
destroyed by fire, and the company performed at the 
Lyceum, he left there in consequence of some quarrel 
with the late Thomas Sheridan. He then took the 
Circus, to which he gave the genteel name of the 
Surrey Theatre, where haying altered some of the best 
Flays of Shakspeare, and some Operas, in order to 
make them come within the meaning of the licence. 
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ha enacted the principal parts, and was equally wdl 
applauded in Macbeth and Macbeath. 

Oq the rebuilding of Drury-Lane theatre Mr. EUi^ 
fltoa again formed part of their company, and spoke 
Lord Byron's opening addreas, and performed Hamlet 
on the first night of that season. 



When the theatre was let out on lease in 1819, 
Mr. EUiston became the lessee, at a yearly rent of 
10,300/.; and as he fieems determined to spare no 
expence in reviving the le^timate drama, we sincerely 
-wish him success in lus undertaking. 

An accurate estimate of Mr. Elliston's talents nlay, 
we think, be farmed from 'what we have written ; we, 
therefore, shall not increase this sketch by any useless 
panegyrics on his excellence. As a writer, he is clear, 
concise, and manly, as may be seen by " A Letter," 
(a good-sized 8vo. volume by the by) addressed to the 
managers of the patent theatres, at the time he was 
proprietor of the Surrey, in consequence of their at- 
tempt to curteul the privileges of the minor theatres. 

Mrs. Elliston (whose elopement we gave an account 
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c»f) died suddaily; March 31, 1821, and left a &nily 
of sons and daughters, which, we trust, her sunriving 
Imsband will feel as additional clauns on his exertions, 
and his perseverance. 



MR. FARLEY. 

This gentleman, who may be considered as the great- 
est MdLodrame manufacturer of any age or nation, 
and to whom public taste stands so eminently in- 
debted, was bred to the stage from his cradle, and 
when not inuch bigger " than a spoon" was launched 
before an audience. When scarcely 8 years old he 
performed one of the Children in the Wood, the Duke 
of York (Richard III.) and several others of like inte- 
rest 3 and as he grew up, occasionally personated 
young fops and pert domestics. From this early ini- 
tiation in Thespian mysteries he acquired much prac- 
tical knowledge of the trickery and mechanism of the 
stage, and possessing a great taste for the pantomi- 
mic, he soon became a very useful personage. His 
skill in this peculiar walk of the drama procured him 
an engagement^ at the JEfaymarket some years ago, 
where he was well received in the dumUes of melo- 
drame, and the Covent-Garden managers^ ever anxious 
to patronize most liberally the possessors of such in- 
estimable talents, immediately engaged him, and he 
got up for them the well-known pantomime of Ray- 
mond and Agnes, and since that half a hundred others. 
It would be unjust to deny him taste 3 and consi- 
dering the managers for whom he labours do not care 
how much money they spend on this disgraceful trash, 
— and the worse it is, the more they strive to lavish 
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on it, — ve will do Mr. Farle)^ the Jiutic« to lay, ht^ 
gives them ss much aa any reasonable beings can ex---' 
pect for their money, and a very wholesome variety ; 
in general, real water, real fire, real horses, plenty o^ 
fighting, and a blow-up at the end, to say nothing of^ 
flying fairies, or women jumping out of the sun, or a 
live man in the moon, 

Agunst Mr. Farley's acting; however, we must pro- 
test i to describe it is wholly impossible : be bellows, 
and shrieks, and raves, till his voice liecomes the 
harmouiouB medium between a kettle-drum and a 
child's trumpet. We have often thought that, at his 
first coming on, it would be kind in bim to speak the 
following lines from Midsummer'i Night Dream, that 
those who do not prefer being stunned by him might 
leave the house : " I will so roar, that it will do any 
man's heart good to hear me, — I will so roar, that I 
will make the people say, ' Let him roar again, — let 
him roar again !' " 




MR. W. FARREN. 




This admirable comediao, who has attained as it were 
the liigbest station in hia profession, without much 
difficulty, or without encountering any of those vicis- 
■itodes which are so much pleasanter to dilate upon 
on pdper than experience in reality, is one of three 
children, sons of the late Mr. Parren, of Gower-Street, 
Bedford-Square, who for many years held a respectft- 
ble rank as a member of the Covent-Garden company. 
Possessing a taste and inclination for the stage, he 
resolved to make it his future prirfeasion ; and after 
ree^ving an excell^it education at the Sofao Academy, 
under the cdebrated Dr. Borrow, he sought the smiles 
of Thalia, making his first ^pearance at the Plymouth 
theatre, then partly belonging to his elder brother, 
and where lie was welcomed with applause. 

Dublin was the next city he visited, where he ae- 
quired fresh &me, and where his success speedily pro- 
cured him a permanent engagement, and an offer of ap- 
pearance at the Uaymarket theatre was consetguently 
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declined. Soon after this the subject of our memoir 
was recommended to the attention of the Drury-Lane 
Committee by His Grace the Duke of Leinster^ a mast 
ever alive to the claims of merit, and who would 
spare no exertion to bring into notice any individual- 
possessed of real talent and moral rectitude, whons. 
Providence might have placed in obscurity, and who^ 
but for the fostering hand of patronage^ might hav^ 
died unknown and neglected. Under the auspices of 
His Grace, a negociation was eiitered into $ but th^ 
terms proposed by Mr. Farren were rejected, as being* 
too exorbitant : the truth ' most likely was, that 
Mr. Farren was enjoying an excellent certaituy in 
Dublin, and he saw no wit in resigning that for the 
chance of succeeding before a London audience. 
About this time a series of disturbances took place in. 
the Dublin theatre, owing to the disappointment 
occasioned by the non-appearance of an interesting 
four-foot performer, and which riot was better known 
by the name of the Dog Row, The surrender of the 
management of the theatre into other hands was de^ 
manded and complied with, and Mr. W. Farren was 
saluted with the title of acting manager, with the full 
consent of the proprietors, and to the great satisfac^ 
tion of the public. 

The Drury-Lane Conmiittee, in the course of the 
ensuing summer, began to suspect they had under* 
valued Mr. Farrens talents, and they re-ofifered the 
terms they had previously rejected, thereby proving 
their eminent qualifications for dramatic management $ 
but our hero having pledged himself to his liberal 
patrons for a term of three years, he in his turn be- 
came the refuser. 

Being in London in the autumn of 1817^ Mr. Farren 
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waa btroduced to Mr. Harris, and accepted an engage- 
ment at 15/. per wedt from Covent-Garden Theatre; 
wA hsmng taken leave of his warm-hearted Irish 
fiends on the 19th August, 1816, m his fevourite 
character of Lord Ogleby,-~ 




Dn«r the high patronage of the liord-Lieutenant, 
vbo accompanied hia family and the Countess Talbot 
to the theatre, on the 10th September following he 
made his debut on the Covent-Garden boards in Sir 
Peter Teatle, and his success was equal to his most 
«n>guiae expectations. 

When we say that as an actor Mr. Farren's great 
talent lies in his strict adherence to nature, we con- 
ceive we are paying bim the highest compliment, 
and giving our readers a just idea of the very select 
class to which he belongs. 

The woodcut at the commencement of this sketch 
represents him in the character of Lovegold in T%e 
Miser, one of his most successful delineations. 
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MRS. FAUCIT. 



1^ 



This lady was born al Penzance, in Corawall, in J^ 
1789. Her maiden name was Diddear^ and her ftlher 
was a nephew of the late celebrated Major La Valdre. 
Her &ther had been in early life a merchant in the 
East Indies^ but owing to several severe losses in the 
island of Antigua, he came to En^and, and having 
purchased his freedom of the city of London, he com- 
menced business as a silk-mercer in ileet-%eet. 
Misfortune, however, still attended him^ when to 
prevent a total failure, he disposed of his effects, and 
in the interim of another situation offering, he em- 
braced the profession of an actor, and commenced his 
theatrical career upon the boards of Bath. From this 
city he proceeded to Ireland, and after that joined the 
Exeter company, in which circuit he continued nine 
years, when he unfortunately broke one of his le^ by 
a fall. On his recovery from this accident he com- 
menced manager, and as such .conducted the dramatic 
affairs of Brighton, Deal, and Dover. 

Miss Diddear*s acquaintance with the stage may 
easily be accounted for from the foregoing detaiL 
At the premature age of 15, by the feilure of her 
Other's schemes, she was compelled to accept an 
engagement in the Dover company, for the laudable 
purpose of aiding her parents in the support of then>> 
selves and family, of which she was their eldest 
child. 

Here, while performing the heroines of both tragedy 
and comedy, she encountered as a lover, both in fic- 
tion and reality, Mr. Faucit, to whom she was married 
in 1805. 
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In 1806 Mr. and Mrs. F&ocit joined the Norwicfa 
coqipany, where she became a great faTourite. Here 
they remained till 1610, when in consequence of a 
difference having occurred between Mr. Faucit and the 
aciiag manager, Mr. and Mrs. Faucit procured an 
engagement at Newcastle, under the auspices of 
Mr. Macready : from hence they were speedily invited 
to rq'oin the Norwich company, which they did j and 
while Mrs. Faucit was acting Lady Macbeth, an emi- 
nent barrister, who was travelling the Norfolk circuit, 
accidentally visited the theatre, and was so delighted 
with the performance, that be reported his favourable 
. t^inion to Mr. Harris, of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
when Mr. Fawcett was dispatched to Norfolk for the 
purpose of witnessing her abilities, and the result 
was an immediate engagement. 

•Mrs. Faucit accortUngly made her d^t before a 
Lon^n audience October?, 1813, in the character of 
Detdemona, — ■ 




and was so well received that she repeated it on the 
fbllowiiig Wednesday. Her next performance was 
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Juliet, in which she vras equally successful. She lias 
since performed all the leading characters in both 
tragedy and comedy^ and is equally liked whether 
as a votary ot Thalia^ or her more gloomy sister 
Melpomene. 



MR. FAWCETT. 

This excellent comedian is the son of a performer 
who was much respected for talent and integrity in 
the days of Garrick. He was bom in London about 
the year 1769, and received the early part of his edu- 
cation at St. Paul's school. At a proper period he was 
placed by his father imder a respectable tradesman in 
the city, to whom he was bound apprentice 5 for his 
£Either having wisely profited by the experience he had 
of the labour and precariousness of a theatriciA life, 
very pr<^erly determined to bring up his children to 
a more regular and less anxious calling. The resolu- 
tions of parents, however, are one thing, and the pre- 
determinations of their children are another 3 Eind so 
it proved in the case before us. Our hero had at a 
very premature age caught the infatuation for — 

** — shining through the mght 
Some ti^c or (some comic wight," 

and did not wait the tardy progress of time to release 
him from the inglorious thraldom of trade, but eloped 
from his master, and Joined the forces of. an itinerant 
manager under the assumed name of Foote ; a name 
at that time, in the theatrical world, synonymous 
with every thing witty and brilliant. 

His first appearance is said to have been at Mare^te, 
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im Courtall, in The Belles Stratagem. After perfiMrming 
^^h succesfif at this place^ he Trent to Timbiidge, 
where he attracted the attention of Cumberland^ the 
Dramatist^ who we are told bestowed much attention 
on him ^ at this place^ also^ he was particularly 
&voured by Lord Abingdon^ who gave him some in- 
structions in music. 

When the season had concluded at Tunbridge^ he 
aj>plied to the York Manager (Tate Wilkinson,) for 
an engagement^ which was readily granted. He then 
Jilayed two characters in tragedy, but, on the departure 
of Mr. Knight firom the company, availed himself of 
the opportunity of appearing in comedy, and, though 
he had performed Romeo, Douglas, Oronooko, b^c, with 
the usual success of a young beginner, yet the comic 
Muse, from the greater applause which she broi^ht 
him, became his favourite ; and in a subsequent engage- 
ment with the York Manager, he made a positive stipu- 
lation that he should never be obliged to perform a 
tragic character again. He now married Mrs. Mills, 
then recently become a widow, and his fame in low 
comedy having reached London, he received for him- 
self and wife a liberal offer from Mr. Harris, whose 
company had then felt the loss of Mr. Edwin ; and 
he made his first appearance at Covent-Garden, Sep- 
tember ^1, 1791, in Caleh, in He would he a Soldier. 
He was exceedingly well received j and in two or 
three succeeding secusons, his progress in his profession 
was as rapid 'as his most sanguine friends could wish. 
In 1795 he was engaged by Mr. Colman for the 
summer seasons, and afterwards took several of 
Mr. J. Bannister's parts, on that gentleman's secession 
from the little theatre. He then became the acting 
manager of this theatre till the season of 1803, when in 
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conseqaaice of a new arrangement, that office devohed 
on Mr. Elliston, who retained it tiU Mr. Winston jm- 
diBsed a share in the concern. In 1806 he was agfk 
eogafred by Mr. Colman, and took the lead in all d»- 
rscters of low comedy. VPhen Mr. Kemble seceded 
for a time from the Covent-Guden conqmnyj Mr. Faiw 
cett was ^>pointed acting manager of that theatn^ 
which situation he still holds. 

As an actor he is uncommonly versatile, but OKtii 
more particularly in parts of feeling, such as Job Tkarw 
berry (John Bull) : he is also very great in thoae 
heterogeneous characters of wire-drawn sentiment, in 
which the author intends the actor to make a great 
deal out of nothing, such as Mr. Chmfiover, in ITu 
Farmer't Wife, and many others. His performance 
of Falttaff, in The Merry Wives qf Windior, has been 
much admired, and in every scene he evinces con- 
siderable powers for the task : the buci-ba»ket scene 
is one of great hmnour and spirit. 




He has produced several pantomimic bullets of 
action, which certainly display much ingenuity and 
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invention : their titles are^ — ** Obi^ or three-fingered 
Jack/* performed at the Haymarket in 1800; ''La 
Pei^onse^ or the Desolate Island/' performed at Covent- 
Garden in 1801 -, '' The Brazen Mask/' acted at Coyent- 
Garden in 1802 -, ** The Fairies' Revels/' acted at the 
Haymarket by children, in 1802; and ''The Enchanted 
Island/' founded on Shakspeare's Tempest^ and per- 
formed in 1804. 

Mr. Fawcett's first wife died in 1797> leaving behind 
ber a daughter. He entered the bonds of wedlock a 
second time with a Miss Gawdry, by whom he has a 
young femily. 



MISS CLARA FISHER. 




Many are the prodigies that are continually challeng- 
ing attention in this eventfulage, and hundreds are there 
of fancied wonders^ that either the injudicious praise 
of friends, or the blindness of parental love, thrust 
before the public eye in merciless succession, merely 
to be gazed at and to sink into merited neglect, or 
that more quiet sleep prepared for them by oblivion. 
The sul^ect of the present memoir is precisely the 
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reverse of those ephemerals the author has attempted 
to. describe, and the success that has mrariably at* 
tended her efforts is a sufficient proof of the vali^ 
of her claims ; — to behold one so young possessed of 
such rare capabilities^ must excite^ we think, the won-' 
der of all, and must not a little puzzle . those mets- 
physicians who contend, that all are -holm equal in poini 
of intellectual gifts. This paradox, howey^, lei the 
sages of the world decide, while her biographer, con- 
scious of his inability for entering on the discassiOtty 
proceeds to the . more agreeable task of unfolding 
" her travel's history." 

Miss Clara Fisher is the fourth and youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fisher, some years since proprietor of the 
Steyne library, at Brighton, and latterly a respec- 
table auctioneer in King-Street, Covent-Garden. She 
was bom July 14, 1811. From the moment infiuitine 
perception commenced, she exhibited a conside^ 
able degree of observation and feeling. In tlie 
nurse's arms she shewed a passionate fondness for 
music, which was her first characteristic ; and shewed 
by every sign of extreme delight her partiality for 
some tunes, whilst others that were not agreeable to 
her ear, were opposed by every indication of aver- 
sion. Music to the infant is language, and the child 
decided on its expressions by the same powers that 
an adult would of appeals of eloquence addressed to 
his feelings. She discoursed with sounds, and evi- 
dently received and communicated ideas under the 
influence of harmony. l)r. Williams, known imder 
the appellation of Anthony Pasquin, who was acquainted 
with Miss Fisher s family, alludes in his *' Dramatic 
Censor" to her, (then not many months old,) as an 
instance of wonderfully premature endowment. Mhs 
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^*Neil's appearance in London induced Mr. fisher, 
(then resident there,) to take his family to see her 
performance, and amongst them Clara, then fom* years 
old*. The play was Jane Shore, and from the impre&- 
stei made on her mind by that admirable actress, may 
be deXed the ardent bias for the stage which has ever 
diice imbued her mind, and which nothing has been 
aUe to conquer. On her return home, it is said she 
went through in dumb show a great part of the per- 
fotmances she had witnessed 3 and soon after being 
takto to the Olympic, where a clown danced a gro- 
tesque dance, on her return home she went through 
emy step, -with all the humour, grimace, and distor-* 
tba she had recently seen. It was in 1817 that event 
lui^pened which led her at once into public notice. 
Mr.D.Corri, composer of the music in The Travellers, 
&c had made an arrangement with the manager of 
Dmry-Lane theatre for a performance there of Gar- 
rick's burletta of Lilliput*, by young persons between 
the ages of 6 and 10, and who were mostly his pupils. 
Miss Clara was invited to the rehearsal, with whidi 
ale was highly pleased, and being prompted, no doubt, 
by the consciousness of her own powers, as well by a 
desire to gratify her prevailing taste, she requested 
peraussion to join the juvenile corps dramatique. 

Her parents having consented, a tangible '^ taste of 
ber qufldity" became requisite. Accordingly, Mr. Fisher 
caosed his eldest daughter to read to her the speech in 

* This burlesque was originally produced for Woodward's be- 
Vfit in 1756, and is said to have been planned, written, and got 
op b a month. It was then principally performed by boys : on the 
pment occasion, (with the exception of Gulliver) it was wholly 
filled by females. The success attending its revival was truly 
ntotordinary. 

8 
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Jane Shore, that begins^ ^'Othou most righteous Judgel** 
which she acquired perfectly in a few minutes. This 
she spoke at the ensuing rehearsal of Mr. Corn's pupils^ 
with such correctness^ beauty of articulation, and just 
emphasis, that a large party of theatrical amateurs 
who were present expressed the utmost astonishment 
and delight. Her praises now resoimding on all sideSn 
the manager of I>rury-Lane theatre was induced to 
include her among the performers of Lilliput, which 
was altered for the occasion, with the addition of sottgs> 
and a Masque written by Mr. !^sher, in which waa 
introduced the last act of Richard III. for the purpose 
of bringing forward the little Clara, (then just six years 
and a half old) in the character of the crook-backedl 
usurper. Qn December 10, 1817> she appeared on thQ 
Drury^Lane stage, and by her success in tha,t ardupua 
part, so little calculated for a juvenile perfonne]^:, she 
laid the ground-work of her subsequent hme. Every 
one who had seen her, spoke in raptures of the talent 
she displayed; and the consequence was, that the 
Lilliputian draiQa was repeated for seventeen nights^ 
to crowded houses ; and Mr. Harris immediately aft 
terwards engaged her to perform at Covent-Garden^i 
which she did with equal eclat. 

After concluding the part pf Richard, on the first 
evening, at DruryrLane, she appeared in her own pro- 
per little person, and, with an easy and engaging air, 
a sweet and lively tone, and astonishing correctness 
of prommciation, delivered the following clever Epi- 
logue, written for the ocpasion by her ^Either : — 

<< Well, sirs I what say you to our little play ? 
Must it expire, or live another day ? 
Will you permit, once more, our group to try 
Jo raise your laughter, or to make you cr^ ^ 
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My spangled robes laid by, and waving plume, 
In muslin frock, my sex I re-assume ; 
And though in ample dress I'm now array'd, 
I hope, yoi^'ll not reject a little maid 
Who sues for favour, for herse^ and those 
Who, like herself, are now in common clothes. 
And I assure you, ladies, from my heart, 
i like my robes much better than my part : 
He shining spangles are to me so dear, 
f 'm come to ask — may I again appear ? 
O pray indulge me in this one request. 
And I will striye to please your— and be dres^ ! 



f» 



On fitting CJovent-Grarden Theatre, she was engaged 
by Mr. EUiston to perform at Birmingham for a few 
nights^ where she was equally well received as in 
London. Thence she proceeded to Bath and Bristol, 
Where she performed on a stage erected in the Assem- 
blyrRopms, Princes-Street, in June 1818, and has since 
paid freqoent visits to almost every considerable town 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. She has performed 
the part of Richard III, above two hundred and fifty 
times, besides numerous other characters, both tragic 
and comic. It is now nearly seven years since her 
first performance at Drury-Lane^ and her improve- 
ment in every quality for the stage has been progres* 
sively marked. 

An authentic anecdote is related of our heroine, 
which places in a strong point of view, her felicitous 
conception of character, and her extraordinary coUect- 
edness and presence of mind, imder circumstances 
whidi in all probability would confuse and fluster even 
a long-experienced actor. Immediately after leaving 
Drury-Lane, she performed for Mr. EUiston at Bhr- 
mingham. A new and elegant crown was there made 
£>r her> that she might appear to advantage in the 
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character of Richard III, The cronRi was acckkntd^ 
made so small, that it was with difficulty kept on Ai , 
head. When Richard (Miss Fisher) descended from 
the throne, in the presence of his nobles, and WM 
delivering one of his most impassioned speechet, ^ 
crown fell o£f upon the stage : contrary to the natonl 
expectation, our heroine took no notice of the dh 
ciunstance, but concluded her speech with the sitte 
energy and commanding deportment with whidi 't 
was commenced j and then beckoning to Catesbyto - 
iq^proach, '' Catesby !** said she, pointing to-the fiJks 
diadem, — and stood erect and motionless, witii the 
haughty dignity of monarchy, until (the brief mandate 
imderstood) he lifted it, and solemnly replaced it i^os 
her brows. Thus, when a less-gifted performer wodl 
have found it difficult to save the whole scene fioB 
derision, did she sternly maintain the regal .charader 
she had assumed, and commanded the respect, fB^ 
prise, and admiration of the audience. 

While performing at Edinburgh, in the summer of 
1820, one of the most celebrated phrenologists then 
was permitted by her family to lake a cast of hff 
head. — We subjoin his opinion : '' This child is inte* 
resting in no common degree. The general develops- 
ment of her head is unusually full for her years ; aod 
especially the radii from the ear to the organ of fins* 
ness, on the top of the head, and to comparison, in the 
front of the forehead, are very large. The great de* 
velopement of the organs of the intellectual faculties> 
corresponds with the force of mind, and depth ot 
thinking, which her acting so strikingly display^* 
Ideality, which gives the sentiment of the subliniK^ 
and elevated, is extremely full. Imitation, is conai' 
derable, but not so great as^ a priori, might have bec^ 
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nqpected ; but^ perhaps, her acting displays as much 
l^compreheiision as of mimicry. Tmie^ is well de- 
veloped^ and she is said to have been eaiiy sensible to 
imisic. The sentiments harmonize with her intellec- 
tual endowment. The developements, which, when 
conjoined, produce at once ambition to please, and 
modesty of demeanour, are decidedly prominent ; 
wfaHe self-esteem is not large in proportion. Firm- 
iiM8> is considerable, which indicates determination. 
So that upon phrenological principles, the character 
Aoold be compkdsant, but firm ; ambitious, but not 
tonceited: she should also be : affectionate, and at- 
tidiod to her £riends. The other sentiments are of a 
|h4 Wh a>^ ^'^^ ^^ut of proportion to th^ rest of her 
kaid« Rtchard- the Third is generally allowed to be 
ktBtforif'f and phrendiogically, she appears; eminently 
Mptble of oOne^ving the ititensely powerful inteUee- 
tmi tla»9dbef with which Shak^»eare has inicested 

tet peni6iM^.'* 

,. The following Ducal testimony to her talent* has 
Qerar iqppeared in print before, and may be relied on 
far its correctness : — At the end of Miss Fisher s en- 
gagement at the English Opera-House, in July 1&22, 
it became necessary to present a petition to the Lord- 
Chamberlain for permis^on to play the regular drama 
'Mie evening for her benefit, (the obtaining \^ieh 
lieease is considered a great favour.) The Duke on 
pomsing the petition^ returned it directly, wit& the 
fi^wiiig complimentary indorsement :— 

• I 

" Granted, 

'^ In conseqtience of the extraordin&ry talents of 
Ai young lady. 

t "^ Jmiy 22, 1822. '' MONTROSE." 
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The foUowing impromptu^ on Vm Clara fSsheri 
leariiig Dublin in the Meteor packet, (ACay 96, 180,) 
appeared in several Irish papers :— 

** The bright wmdering #far, Claba Fishbe \x^ lumoi^ .. 

Which has dazzled our sight with its ray, 
b recalled by loud Fame— to g^re England deUght, 

And m Mefor has borne her mway.^ 

She was engaged for three years, at a large salaffi 
by the great Lessee, and made her re-appearaaee' al 
Dmry-Lane theatre December S, IB9I9, as Lt^lf PMk 
in ne Sptnled Child', and on the 5th of tiie same 
month, performed Matilda Mowbray in Old and KMMJjf, 
in which she personated four characters, uaA WM 
rapturously applauded. On October 1, 1823, te { 
house op^ied for the season, and she commeneed bdr 
performances on thai evening as Stella, in a iareetia 
entitled, '* Stella and Leatherlungs" since whuA 8ii& 
has performed several of those characters in whioh 
she attained such imcommon celebrity, and is always 
welcomed with merited4ipplause. 



MR. FITZWILLIAM. 

This clever comedian is a native of the sister Isle, and 
commenced his theatrical career under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Trotter, at Southend. After running the 
gauntlet through several obscure provincial theatres, 
when the Regency, in Tottenham-Street, was opened 
by Mr. Paul, he joined the company, and made his 
first bow to a London audience. After this he ac- 
companied Mr. EUiston in his first managerial expe- 
dition to Birmingham, in which town he soon became 
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% deddad &Touiite -, and, when the same matiager 
iMOime {Nroprietor of the Surrey, FitzwOliam followed 
liim thither, and was introduced in Humphrey Grizzle 
(T%ree and the Deuce.) He again^attended Mr. Ellis- 
ton's flight to the Olympic, where he performed a 
^reat variety of characters : after this he was engaged 
by Mr. Dibdin, who had taken the Surrey Theatre, 
where, from the many opportunities he was afforded 
of displaying his talents, his excellence was more 
generally acknowledged. His old patron, EUiston, 
^ooe more engaged him, and at Drury-Lane theatre, 
on November 10, 18^1, he made a most successful 
Mmi, 18 (TBimrke o'Dai^, in Hit or Miss. Here he 
Jns remained ever since, and has lost nothing of the 
Inrge share of public feivour which was shewn to him 
iMonctofore. As an actor of low Irish characters he is 
-CBCdlent; his Looney M'Twolter is rich in native 
famiiottr, and true to nature. His singing of serious 
airs is melodious, tasteful, and articulate ; and those 
•eongs denominated comic, he gives with a naivete pe- 
culiarly his o^fRi. He was married December 2, 1822, 
to Miss Copeland, whose dramatic merits form the 
Aib|ect of the following sketch* 



MRS. FITZWILLIAM, 

WiPB of the preceding, — an actress of much promise, 
•—made her first appearance on the boards of the 
Haymarket Theatre several years ago, as the Page in 
2%tf Follies qf the Day : from thence she passed to the 
Olympic, and from thence to the Surrey, where, un- 
4ler the auspices of Mr. Dibdin, she was continually 
before the public eye. Her merit at length recom- 
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mended her to the notice of Mr. Elliston, and site wai 
engaged by him for a limited term for Ihnry-Lane 
theatre : here she was well received^ but her engagie^ 
ment not being renewed^ she retmned again to the 
Siirrey Theatre. She now performs at the Olyinpic. 



MISS FOOTE. 

This interesting actress was bom at Plymouth in the 
year 1798. Her father was well known in .the thea- 
trical worlds and was for many years ibe proprietor 
and manager of the Rymouth theatre. On .these 
boards she was first introduced to public notice in the 
character of Juliet, in July 1810, and notwithstanding 
the timidity natural to an age so tender, she sur* 
moimted the difficulties of the undertaking, and re» 
ceived every species of encouragement the most 
sanguine of her friends could expect. 

She stUl courted the smiles of Thalia and Melpo*- 
mene, and in the severe winter of 1811, with her 
mother, gratuitously lent her assistance to a series cf 
amateur plays, the profits of which, to the amount of 
several hundred of pounds, were appropriated towards 
mitigating the distresses of the poor during that in- 
clement season. 

On May 26, 1813, She made her first appearance at 
Covent-Grarden Theatre, in the appropriate part of 
Amanthis, in Mrs. Inchbald's two-act comedy of 7%e 
Child of Nature, Her reception was enthusiastic, and 
an engagement for three years was the consequence 
of her success. 

She has since performed in tragedy and melodrama^ 
and in the latter sphere is seen to great advantage, as 
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W loveiinesa of person, and sylph-like agUity, com- 
bine to render her all that £an be imagined of the 
intereating, the chivalrous, and the beautiful. 




MR. GATTIE. 

i^ii gentleman, ivho has acquired some celebrity by 
1m fiiithfulness with which he personatea French 
HiiWuituj, made his first bow to a London audience 
'Jillf^, 1813, as La Pout, in Moore's Opera of 
If. P. or ike Blue Stocking, and was very favourably 
(vceived. He soon afterwards obtained an engage- 
OKnt at Drury-Lane, to which company he still be- 
^Mgs, The part of Monsieur Morbleu in Monsieur 
'Oiuott is considered his ch^ d'auvre, and we confess 
ft is diflicolt for us to imagine an abler representative 
rfthe fretful Frenchman than the subject of this brief 
^Mch. 
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MRS. GIBBS. 

This lively actress was born in London^ in March 1' 
She made her debut, under the auspices of the o^ii^^ 
brated John Palmer^ on the Hfiymarket boardi^^ 
June 18, 1783, in the character of Saify, in the dde^' 
Mr. Colman*s farce of Man and Wtfe. She was vtr^^ 
favourably received, but in consequence of her gl-^^ 
treme youth (as it will be remembered she was but ^ 
eleven years of age), she quitted the stage at the con- ^ 
elusion of the season. 

On the first nl^ht of the opening of the Royalty 
Theatre, in 1787> she performed the part of Biddy in 
Miss in her Teens ; and continued at the Royalty during 
Mr. Palmer*s management. She was then engaged by 
Mr. Colman, to supply the place of Mrs. Stephen 
Kemble, at the Haymarket Theatre 5 and through his 
representations of her abilities, she procured an en- 
gagement at Drury-Lane : but not satisfied with her 
situation in that theatre, she speedily exchanged it lor 
a better at Covent-Garden, where she has reaudaed 
ever since. 

Her forte lies in pert, bustling, vulgar chamber- 
maids; and such agreeable ladies as the termagent 
Miss Sterling (Clandestine Marriage,) she perfomui to 
perfection. Mrs. Candour, in The School for Scandal, 
deserves also to be mentioned for its Cdthfulness to 
nature. 



MRS. GLOVER. 




This lady, who is a direct descendaat from the cele- 
brated fietterton of the Bixteenth century, is a oative 
(rf tiie sister Isle, being bom at Ncwry on the 6tb of 
Jaanary, I78S. The resources of ber &iuily were so 
United, that Miss Julia Betterton (our heroine) was 
«aUed upon, when she had attained the tender age of 
«ix .' to contribute her share of exertion towards the 
m^ntenance of the whole : accordingly, in the com- 
|Mtiy of that veteran, Tate Wilkinson, of York,^J}88 
Julia emerged upon the boards as the Page, in Otway's 
Tmgedf of the Orphan. Her next essay was as tbe 
thiie qf York, to the Richard of Cooke ; and so highl;r 
was this great actor charmed with the promise of her 
infancy, that she was announced for his benetit in 
Tom Thttmb, when he himself sustained Glumdaka, 
and displayed the miniature conqueror upon his band. 
At the age of 13, Miss Betterton performed at Batb, 
wku'e she acquired both applause and fame ; so much 
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80^ that^ at the expiration of two years^ she was en- 
gaged by Mr. H^]^:to perforiQ five years at Covent- 
Garden^ at from 15/. to 20/. a week, and on the ISth 
of October, 1797, she made her debut as Elwina, in 
lijlss Hannah More*s Tragedy of Percy ; an introduc- 
tory Prologue was written on purpose by Cumberland, 
allusive to her extreme youth, which, together with 
the Flay, was well received and repeate^il' She was 
flbon after invested with the principal characters in 
both Tragedy and Comedy 5 and Mr. Cumberland was 
so highly gratified with her personation of Charlotte 
Ru9port in The West Indian, that he gave her the lead* 
ing'part in his forthcoming Comedy of False Impressions, 
to which she also spoke the Epilogue. 

On the 20Ch of March, 1800, she became Mrs. Glover, 
and remained at Covent-Garden theatre until 1813, 
when she entered into an engagement with the rival 
establishment, where she has remained ever since. 

She is a sensible and judicious actress, and in cha* 
racters similar to Queen Elizabeth (Richard III.) Lady 
Allworth (New Way to pay Old Debts), and Roxalana 
in Tlie Sultan (the subject of the sketch at the com- 
mencement of this memoir,) she excels eminently. 

Mrs. Glover has been the mother of eight children, 
foui* of whom are living : these children are entirely 
dependant on her exertions, and not only these but 
several family connexions look to her for support. 
As it is possible the afflictions of age may fall upon 
this lady as well as upon the rest of mortals, we sin- 
cerely hope, with such claims to our consideration, 
none wiU be found possessing inhumanity sufficient to 
let her sink into immerited poverty, or to sharpen the 
pangs of anguish by neglect. 
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MR. GRIMALDI. 

Tbb following very interesting detail of the progeni- 
tors of this justly-celebrated curer of all Stuinsies and 
Blue Devils, our readers^ we think, cannot fail to be 
amused with 3 we, therefore, enter on it without fur- 
ther ceremony or apology. — 

The grandfather of Grimaldi was a dancei* of great 
celebrity on the French and Italian stages, and was 
generally called, for distinction, " Iron legs" being 
considered the best jumper in the world. He once 
jumped so high that he broke a chandelier, a piece of 
which hitting the Turkish Ambassador, who was in the 
stage box, he considered it as a premeditated affront, 
and complained to the French Court of the outrage. 
But the most extraordinary circumstance concerning 
him was his being put in prison for indecency on the 
stage, which is a circumstance, when we consider the 
license at that time used there, most peculiarly ex- 
traordinary. The French were for a time infatuated 
with Grimaldi, but after this unlucky business* he 

• << I copy the following circnmstaiice," says Mr. Dibdin, in 
his * Hiitary of the Stagey " from a French author. Iron Legs 
had for a partner either his wife, ha sister, or his daughter ; for 
to aqnlTocal was the lady's character, that no one has been able 
to ascertain the precise degree of relationship. . This nymph was 
thought to be his sister or his daughter, for she was remarkably 
like him, being a squat, thick, strong figure, and endowed with 
so much as^ty and strength, that she could break chandeliers 
almost as well as lumself. Thus, as it was well known she coha- 
bited with lum as his wife, the remainder of the conjectofe— his 
character being pretty well authenticated — became more pro* 
tiaUe." 
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began to lose ground, and at length was obliged t0 
atroU into Flanders, where, howe<rer> he proved a 
source of riches to his companions ; for the Flemings^ 
as he added legerdemain and other tricks to his jump- 
ing, thought him some supernatural being. A lan|lf*' 
able accident is related to have befel him on lua jsovi* 
ney into Flanders: he and his troop were attadCMt 
near Brussels by a banditti. The baggage-waggoa' 
was ransacked, their pockets turned inside out, and, 
according to their usual custom, the thieves were 
about to dispatch their prey. It should be known fM 
Grimaldi wanting money for his expedition, enticed 
one Flahaut, a bookseller, to follow his fortunes. 
Flahaut, having learnt latin, took it into his head that 
it would be a good thing to introduce the ancient 
chorus on the stage, by way of explaining Grimaldi*! 
dances. Grimaldi appeared to approve the scheme^ 
but told him as it was a kind of improvement that 
could only be brought about by degrees, he had betl<Hr 
learn to dance first, which would make him immedi- 
ately useful, flahaut set to work, and Grimaldi pnK 
mised to make him a capital dancer. In the end, he 
got as much money together as he could, left his 
£unily, and, as before said, followed Grimaldi. When 
the sabres of the banditti were drawn to dispatch the 
troop of dancers, Grimaldi, who at the danger of his 
life would have his joke, whispered Flahaut to talk 
Latin to them. The enthusiast, Flahaut, began ^ and 
for a few seconds the sabres were suspended. Pn&- 
sently loudly vociferating *' dixi** one of them aiming 
a blow at his head, cried 'feci ; which blow, had it 
taken place, must have silenced the orator for ever. 
But the most extraordinary part of the adventure re- 
mains to be told. Grimaldi*s partner, the lady before 
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iMHnmemorated^ in all the furor of romantic heroism^ 
just •• the word dispatch had been uttered^ stepped 
fiMnrmrd»and in a scream of despair, implored the ban- 
ditti to have mercy on her comrades ; offering that if 
thqr would be m,erciful« she would yield herself up a 
aacrifice^ and devote herself to their pleasure. She 
deacribedhow many ways she ceuld be useful to them; 
that f^ could dance to amuse, them^ she could cook 
for them, and, to be brief, intimated, in the langttage 
al Deborah Woodcock, that she had no objection to 
any work they could put her to. In short, tlie thieves 
were appeased, and carried off the lady in triumph, 
but not till they had stripped the whole. troop stark 
naked, leaving them nothing but the refuse of what 
tiiey had pillaged from the baggage-waggon, consist- 
ing of a few odds and ends of pantomime dresses* 
Qrimaldi put on an old Harlequin's jacket, p6or Flahaut 
contented himself with the trowsers of Scaramouch^ 
and in this plight they begged their way to Brussels* 

His son, the ^her of the subject of this notice^ 
commenced life as a dentist, and came to England in 
the suite of Her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, in the 
capacity of a dentist. He became a celebrated per* 
former of Clowns, and was appointed ballet-master at . 
Drury-Lane theatre. He died March 14, 1788. There 
ire many curious anecdotes related of him, one or two 
of which we shall repeat. 

In his capacity of dentist, he was once applied to 
by a gentleman to extract a decayed tooth. The face- 
tious operator, after taking out the offensive member, 
dcKterously slid the tooth of a horse into the patient*8 
mouth, and drawing it forth again, covered with 
blood, exclaimed, '^ Got bless my soul, here's a toots! 
Why, sir, your fader must have been a horse !'* The 
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gentleman expressed his astonishment at the pheno- 
menon ; and giving Grimaldi a guinea, took the won* 
derful iooth with him, to exhibit as a curiosity. 

During the memorable riots of 1780, many persons, 
to save their houses from the fiiry of the mob, afiixed 
labels to their doors, inscribed with the words *' Nif 
PopeiyP' Grimaldi, determined to please all parties, 
and make assurance doubly sure, hung out a label, on 
which was written, ** No Religion /** 

His son, (the present performer,) and who inherits 
aU his father's humoiu*, was born in Stanhope-Street^ 
Clare-Market, in the year 1779, and was introduced to 
the public, at a very early age, on the boards of Sadd- 
ler's Wells. . He was afterwards engaged at Drury- 
Lane, where he continued to perform for several years, 
enjoying an ample portion of public favour. Daring 
his engagement there, the pantomime of Foriunatua 
was revived. A player was placed at the wing to go 
on and relieve one of the petrified figures that appear 
in succession in that piece. '^ Gro on ! go on !*' said 
the prompter, when it came to his turn. ' 'Tis not my 
turn yet,' sdid the fellow 5 * I am npt to go on till 
Mr. Grimaldi is putrified- But. his fame has princi* 
pally been achieved at Covent-Garden, to which thea* 
tre he transferred his services in 1806, making his 
first appearance as the Clown, in that most renowned 
of pantomimes. Mother Goose, and has ever since 
restricted his performances to that house and Sadler's 
Wells, of which, we believe, he is a proprietor. 
• As a Clown, Grimaldi is perfectly unrivalled. Other 
performers of the part may be droll in their genera^ 
tion ; but, which of them can- for a moment compete 
with the Covent-Garden hero in acute observation 
ixpon the foibles and absurdities of society, and. his 
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hi^py talent of holding them up to ridicule ? He is 
tbe finest practical Satirist that ever existed. He 
does not^ like many clowns^ content himself with 
raising a horse-laugh by contortions and grimaces^ 
but tickles the fancy and excites the risibility of an 
audience by devices ad varied as they are ingenious* 
** He uses his folly as a stalking-horse^ imder cover of 
iTvhich he shoots his wit 3** and fully deserves the en* 
comium bestowed upon him by John Kemble^ who^ it 
is said^ pronounced him to '* be tJte best low comedian 
Mpan the btage,** 

This ^^ facetious mime " we regret to say, has this 
season been incapacitated by illness from figuring 
away with the tufted head and salt-box, and his son 
has succeeded him in the office o{ grinner-generaL 

We can imagine the state of anguish the Covent- 
Garden Manager and his Deputy must have been 
thrown into, by so fatal an occurrence. We will en- 
deemur to convey it to our readers^ hnt prose is in- 
sufficient^ we must therefore borrow the aid of verse. 

The pantomime was all rehearsed. 

And puffed off in the Bill, 
When, full of grief, in Fawcett burst. 
To Kemble crying, '' Hear the worst. 

Great Joe GrimaldVa iU !" 

< Qrimaldi ill V the monarch cried, 

' Say what then shall I do ? 
Had I Macready at my side, 
Clown's part with hiin would I divide. 

And shew folks something new. 

But is it true, my Fawcett, say. 

Has Fate thus spoke her will,— 
Is all weVe done, for many a day. 
Cut up^ — our hopes all cast away,— 
' /# Joe Grimaidi ill ? 



■> 
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' He if, be i«— -that woM brow 

Declares my piteous lot ; 
But come, cheer up^ and tell me bow 
To act in this dire moment now. 

For some one must be got.' 

^< IVe beard/' said Fawcttt, as be spoke. 

Great Kemble felt less pun ; 
** He bath a Son, all full of joke. 
Could he be got, 'twould take the tpoke 
Out of our wheel again.' 



** 



Cried Kemble, * Bring him hither stndght. 

Then puff him in the Bill ; 
The Son will share the Father's fate- 
Be grinned at ; I'm with joy elate, 

TAo* Joe Grimaldi's iU.' 



MISS HALLANDE. 

This young lady, whose vocal abilities are of a aupe^ 
rior order, is a native of Somerset/ She cultivated 
the fine talents she had received from nature, by taldng 
instructions of one of the lay vicars of Worcester ca- 
thedral, but his style of music, as may well be ima* 
gined, was not that which is adapted to theatrical 
exhibitions. It was on a festive occasion that Misa 
Hallande paid a visit to a friend at Worcester, and 
from frequenting, at times, the theatre there, a sudden 
impulse made her resolve on embracing a theatrical 
life. She took a lofty aim, determining to make her 
professional engagement at one or other of our two 
great national theatres ; and we have the high satis- 
fection of finding that merit '^will win its way** 
almost unaided, and truly inexperienced. 

Her first appearance was made at Covent-Gardm 
Thefitre, in the character of the First Violetta in Don 
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*^o*», on FebruarySO, 1881. We tbink this not a bad 
opportunity for inserting (and thereby preserving for 
^^ benefit of posterity) the following puff trenumdous ! 
^^^Hich appeared the next day in the bills. — It is a treat 
^^ the connoisseurs in puffing* 

**The new opera> called Don John, was received 
^bronghout with roars of laughter ! and shouts qf ap' 
^ause !! and the acting of Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Liston^ 
Mr. Jones^ Mr. MI>ot^ &c. was hardly surpassed ^en in 
the days of Garrick /// The music absolutely enchanted I 
and electrified! the audience — almost every piece being 
encored : — and, whilst Miss Stephens, in the Second 
Fioletta, so exceeded all her former successful e£forts, 
as to add another laurel even to her high reputation, 
Misa Hallande, in the First Violetta, made as trium- 
phant a debut as was ever made by any singer on the 

English stage ! ! i*" Those elegant and eloquent 

eflnsions, designed to recommend Warren's Blacking 
and Paekwood's Razor Strops, must now " hide their 
diminished heads." 

Her debut was successM. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages a person totally unused to the stage, 
and having seen but a very few theatrical representa- 
tions, must have laboured under, yet she, (though 
aatorally embarrassed at a first appearance, in such a 
tlieatre, and before a very crowded audience,) sus- 
tained the character she undertook in a manner that 
gained her universal applause ; her voice and execu- 
tion gave much pleasure to her hearers, and she was 
unanimously encored in all her songs. 

Since her first appearance she has successfully 
played several characters, which Miss Stephens had, 
as we thought, exclusively made her own ; of these 
the principal is Zelinda in The Slave. 
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MISS HAMMERSLEY, 

Thb Mr subject of this slight sketchy is the youngesl 
daughter of Mr. Hammersley Buggins ofBirminghaEm, 
to whom that City is indebted for the establishment 
of its Choral Fund. After having been instructed m 
the rudiments of music^ Miss Hammersley was placed 
under the care of Mr. Horn : tmdeifdhis auspiceel ha 
progress was so rapid^ that in 1818 she n^e her 
delmi at the Lyceum in Manddne (Artaxerxes) : her 
success was equal to her wishes, and she took the letd 
in Opera during that season. Our heroine^ however> 
being fully aware of the importance of practice in the 
profession of which she had lately become a member, 
withdrew herself from a London theatre and visited 
the sister Isle : when in Dublin she attained •consider-, 
able popularity. She afterwards charmed the audi* 
ences of Manchester and Liverpool, at which latter 
place Mr. C. Kemble saw and engaged her for Covent- 
Garden, where she made her first appearance on the 
3d of October kst, as Adriana in The Comedy of Errors, 
Since this she has played The Countess in The Marriage 
of Figaro, in both of which characters she was well 
received 



MR. HARLEY. 

This amusing actor, whose career has been matked 
by an extraordinary degree of success, is the son of 
the late Mr. John Harley, who was a respectable 
draper and silk mercer in St. Martin s in the Fields, 
where our hero was born in February, 1790. At all 
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early age he was placed with a Mr. Campbell^ a sur- 
geon and .apothecary in Coventry-street • but the 
decease of his father a short time after the failure of 
a mercantiLe speculation^ in which he was deeply in- 
vijlned, so materially altered his family pros|)ects^ that 
lie resigned physic for law, and was placed by his 
mother in the office of Messrs. Windus and Holtaway 
of Chancery-Lane^ preparatory to his being articled to 
a relative in extensive practice as a solicitor. Se- 
<diide4 in the office of Messrs. Windus^ he remained 
two years, during which he not only visited constantly 
the public theatres, but appeared on the boards of 
several private theatric nurseries as an amateur: at 
l^igth the applause that was bestowed on some of 
his juvenile e£forts induced him to seek the smiles of 
Thalia in right earnest, and to leave the dull and 
plodding paths of trade to those who could participate 
in such pleasures as the demure goddess holds out. 

In July 1807 he attained " his heart's wish," and 
acted at Canterbury, Rochester, Southend, and Maid* 
Btone, but did not sustain any characters of importance. 
In April 1808 he transferred his talents to Mr. Trot* 
ter, manager and proprietor of the Brighton, Worth- 
ing, and Gravesend Theatres : under Mr. T.*s auspices 
he made his debut in Dr, Ollapod, and retained the 
situation of a principal comedian until February 1813, 
when a vacancy occurring in the York Company, he 
unhesitatingly accepted the manager s offer to make 
his bow as principal low comedian to a York audience, 
which he did, March 8, 1813, as Ludovico in The Pea- 
Mant Boy, Here he remained until the summer of 
1814, when an alteration taking place in the pro- 
prietory of the theatre, he returned to Brighton, where 
Mr. Arnold first saw and immediately engaged him 
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for the Lyceum, where he first sought the smila of 
K London audience, July IS, ISIS, as MaretUi ta 
The Devil'i Bridge, and Peter Fidget in TTu Boardi»g. 
Mouie. His success was preeminent, and on 
tember 16th following, he appeared at Drory-Lu 
theatre as Linardo in 7^ Wonder ; since which In 
has performed alternately at that Theatre and at tU 
English Opera, until the last two or three seaaon^ 
when he receded from the latter establishment, snd > 
taw suit between him and Mr. Arnold was the ooose' 
quence, which was settled by arbitration. 

In the summer of ^6S3 be performed at the Hsf 
market theatre. 

His range of character is very extensive, both In 
Comedy and Farce. Heis an excellent singer of comic 
songs, and if he were to leave mimicry to those who 
were incapable of any better effort, we think he 
would stand a chance of being handed down to pos" 
teritf, not only as one of the most successful, but as 
one of the best actors of bis day. — The woodcut witl* 
which we conclude, represents him as Dick Ck/pker i^ 
HU or Mitt, one of bis best characters. 
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MRS. HARLOWE. 

Turn lady made her first entree on the bosurds of the 
\n»ditrr theatre^ under the auspices of Mr. Waldron. 
nurQn^ his interest she afterwards obtained a situa* 
tion aft Sadler's Wells, and next appeared at CoYent- 
Gardien, where she gained much applause both as an 
actress and singev, but owing to some differences with 
the managers, she threw up her engagement : she 
then played for several seasons at the Haymarket. 
She is now engaged at Drury-Lane Theatre, where she 
is very useful, on accoimt of tbe great range of high 
and low comedy character^ she is capable of pefr 
forojing. 



MR. HORN. 

This tasteful singer and musical composer, early 
noianifested a decided predilection for music. He was 
a pupil of Mr. Thomas Welsh's, and made his first 
appearance at the Lyceum, on the first night of its 
opening (June ^, 1809). From that period to the 
present time, he has rose gradually and deservedly in 
public estimation. 

He is at present engaged at Drury-Lane theatre. 

Two songs of his composing haye attained a con? 
siderable share of public i&vonr, namely, " *Tis Love 
in the heart,'* and '^ My Love hastes him home from the 
War" He is also the composer of the music in the 
last Drury-Lane Opera, called ^^ Philandering, or the 
fLose 9ueen.* 
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MR. HUGHES. 

This gentleman^ who has some merit as a low cbnie-' 
dian, was bom in Hatton-Graf den^ m 1789. At a veirf 
early age he felt an inclmation " to strut and fret liii9 
hour upon the stage ;** and, at the age of seventeen^ 
launched his frail bark before the public at Chdten^ 
ham. After performing here with some success, he 
accompanied Mr. Beverley to Woolwich and to Rich- 
mond : at the former place, after a short period had 
eliqMsed, he became manager. His occasional per- 
formances at Richmond, attracted the attention of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, who recommended 
him to the notice of the Sub-committee of Drury- 
Lane Theatre 3 where he made his first appearance in 
1813, as the Mock Duke in The Honey Moon. He is 
still a member of that establishment, and occasionally 
appears in parts of low comedy and broad farce. 



MR. HUNTLEY. 

This admirable melo-dramatic actor was bom at 
Bamsley, in Yorkshire, in 1787. His father died 
during his in£mcy, and his mother brought him up 
to London at an early age, gave him a good educa* 
tion, and had him articled to a surgeon. He was, 
however, humanely determined that if he did niangk 
any body, it should be the dead, and not the living : 
^nd, in the same kind spirit, resolved to cut up none 



Wt m^^ as h«d bo fiill a Bh^re of reputation, that tberf 
t would rise even buoyant from Ua laceration. Ac- 




" Throw physic to the iogs," 

home his motto ; and be resigned the study of the 
%McA Atialojniilt for the Scottith Thane. 

After Bome tini'e spent in study, he commenced his 
Bntcampaigtt at Brecknock, in South Wales, under the 
nuugement of Mr. R, Phillipe (late of Drury-Lene 
theatre), with very bad success. Having had enough 
. tflliis, he returned to London, where he got an engage- 
OMnt with Laurent, at the Lyceum. When this Tlieatre 
closed, he became a member of the Bichmond Theatre, 
under the management of Beverly ; with him he re- 
mained some time, performing at his various Theatres 
w^h success. He then joined the Nottiogliam Com- 
pany ; but the manager playing all the best parts, he 
withdrow his servicea, and entered the Birmingham 
dieaCrical coi^ta, then managed by Mr. Watson, whore 
be made a succesBfuI debut as Othello; Mr. Kean 
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enacting lago, and Harlequin in the Paniomimcj the 
same evening. 

When this engagement ceased, he joined Mr. Bilfg^ 
the well-known author of '* The Itinerant*' in a snufl 
scheme in the North of England. After this, he per- 
formed at Bolton and Oldham, in Lancashire: and 
after that, under the auspices of Mr. EUiston, at Man- 
chester j where his success was so pre-eminent, that 
he was engaged by that gentleman for three years, fix 
the Siurey Theatre, where he made his appearance in 
1808, as Lockit in The Beggars* Opera, and Pantaloon 
in the Pantomime, He afterwards played (kmond, 
Richard, Macbeth, tfC, with such decided success, that 
the Covent-Garden Maiiagers engaged hiiii; and he 
made his appearance November 25, 1811, in King 
James in The Knight of Snowdon, and Romoaldi in The 
Tale qf Mystery, with great ecUu. After this, he visited 
the sister Isle, and made his appearance in Macbeth, at 
the Crow-Street Theatre, Dublin $ and was so well 
received, that he took the lead in Tragedy at this Th£- 
ire for two seasons. He again returned to the Surrey 
Theatre, when under the management of Mr. Thomas 
Dibdin ; but, in consequence of some disputes, he 
latterly resigned his situation there, to take the lead 
of characters at the Coburg, where he now remainf^ 
and enjoys as great a share of popular &vour as here- 
tofore. 



MR. ISAACS. 

This vocalist is the son of a respectable tradesman, 
and was bom in 1791. At the age of 13 he possesaed 
a beautiful falsetto voice, and was remarked for the 
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tiifcte Witli which he sung various scraps of songs : as 
be grew his voice broke^ and, by some little assi- 
dtiAtfi he improved it very considerably. A fnend of 
Mb bavitig a benefit at the Royalty^ persuaded th« 
s^ect of our memoir, to make his first entre on that 
tMsdaaion ) when he acquitted himself ynth such eclat, 
that the managers engaged him for the remainder of 
the season. From this Theatre, he was transplanted to 
the Sans p€u*eil 5 where he remained for three years^ 
and became a deserved favourite. From thence he 
accompanied Mr. Elliston to the Circus, where he at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Arnold^ under whose 
bannars he enlisted in 1816. From the English Opera 
Bouse, the step to Covent-Garden was not very fur dis- 
tant, and he was speedily engaged by the Conductors 
of that establishment for five years, at a liberal salary. 
T3ie fine song of ** The Sapling Oak" and many 
others of the same cast, his voice is peculiarly adapted 
tor, and he executes them with taste, feeling, and 
eflfitet. 



MR. JONES. 

This admirable comedian, and accomplished gentle- 
man, is a native of Birmingham, a city celebrated as 
the birth-place of men of genius and extensive talent. 
His father was here a Builder and Surveyor of con- 
siderable eminence, and educated his son for the pro- 
fession of an Architect. During his early years, how- 
ever^ he imbibed a partiality 'for the Stage, firom the 
applauses he elicited at school while reciting passages 
firom the most celebrated authors : and he soon became 
acquainted with some young gentlemen — '' would-be 
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Hamlcis and Richards' — who had established a pri- 
vate Theatre, where most of his leisure hours wefse 
speat, and where he performed several characters nHth 
considerable eclat. About the period that our hero had 
attained his eighteenth year, an unsuccessfiil speeida* 
tion of his father s deranged his affairs so lamentaMy, 
that our youth was permitted to mdulge his favoack^ 
predilection 5 and, accordingly, exchanged the lore ol 
Palladia and Vitruvius, for the whim of Congreve and 
the pathos of Shakspeare, 

Like most of the juvenile votaries of Thespi^ 
Mr. Jones commenced his career in Tragedy ; and after 
performing the Danish Prince, the love-sick Romeo, and 
the tear-exciting Douglas, in succession, for a §ffit 
weeks in Litchfield, Newcastle, and Bolton, he acted 
an entire season in his native city 3 which led to ail 
engagement at Manchester, where a circumstance oc- 
curred which laid the foundation of his histrionic cele- 
brity. Reynold's Jive act farce, miscalled a Comedy^ 
'yclept " Laugh when you can,** was announced for the 
first time, when Mr, Ward, who was to have per- 
formed the part of Gossamer, was taken ill the night 
previous to its representation, and, to prevent disap- 
pointment, Mr. Jones was entreated to study the part. 
Although the briefness of the time allowed^, increased 
the difficidties of the undertaking, Mr. Jones complkd; 
and after having performed Laertes to Mr. Young's 
Hamlet, with extraordinary perseverance he sat up the 
remainder of the night to perfect himself in Gossamer; 
which he performed, the evening following, to a 
crowded house, and received the most flattering marks 
of approbation. The applause resulting from this vixir 
dertaking, was wafted on the wing of Fame from 
Birmingham to Dublin 5 and under the auspices o 
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Mr. Jones/ the ps^tentee of Crow-Street, he made his 
first bow to a Dublin audience, Nov. ^0, 1799. The 
T^turous approvals he met with on the first night, were 
TepesAed on each succeeding one 3 and, for nearly eight 
yearSy he had the happiness of enjoying both the public 
and private favour of the inhabitants of Dublin, 
Cork and Limerick, and most of the principal towns 
in Ireland. 

During one of the provincial excursions of Mr. Jones 
in the South of Ireland, at the time of the Rebellion, 
the Theatre in which they were then acting, had the 
misfortune to take fire, and a few moments beheld it 
aheap of ashes. Limerick, which was the most ad- 
jacent town, was immediately resolved on to be 
honoured in being the next head-quarters of these 
wandering sons of Thespis ; and all their stage para^ 
phemalia and moveables, consisting of poison bowls, 
broken daggers, dislocated spears, and a score or two of 
rapiers that had shone for centuries in the mimie 
fields of Bosworth and Dunsinane, were, with sxmdry 
other conglomerations, packed in a cart, and sent for- 
ward under the escort of some of the most trust-* 
worthy of the corps. They proceeded with great 
safety till they came within a few miles of Limerick, 
which city *' met their seeking eyes" as grey dawn 
b^an to overspread the horizon, or, as one less meta- 
phorical would say, as the Sun pulled off his night- 
cap to begin the morning's business. At this tumul- 
tuous period, the myrmidons of the executive govern- 
ment were on the alert in all directions, to apprehend 
snspicious characters, or " peep oday hoys,'* as they 
were termed 3 and a numerous host was sprinkled 
about the southern districts of this imhappy Isle : a 
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party then lay in ambush on the road out heroef were 
approaching $ and^ as the cart crawled lazily up Ihe 
summit of a hill^ it was surrounded by " as gaihal t 
set as ever cried stand to a traveller.** The pate-fiioed, 
woe-begone votaries of the Drama, were aomevdUjt 
alarmed at this stoppage of their career, and after nib- 
bing thdr oglers, which posheen and the coc^ess o£ihe 
night had kept awake till that eventful minute &ej 
civilly ^' begged iave to ax the jontlemeny/bBt was ibe 
matter ?*' ' Is it what's the matter^ yoa*d be liter 
knowing V said a voice, in the true Mimster di^kd, 
' by de powers, we'll satisfy every mother's son of yon^ 
sure we're the Kings representatives, honey, and^we 
want to sarch the cart.' After this declaration, ISba 
unhappy Mummers thought it best to state who .aad 
what they were > and to assure their new firiemb, 
that the only murders they ever perpetrated were oa 
the stage, and all the living craturs they ever mangkd 
were some of Shakspeare*s characters. But all 
wo^ld not do ; the Officers of Justice knew better, 
and swore by St, Patrick's great toe, and might the 
next noggin of whiskey be their poison, but they ware 
desperate, blood-thirsty, ill-looking bog-trotters, and 
proceeded to search the cart. When they had re- 
moved the covering, which was a canvass sea, in ivhich 
fowls had hatched for some months past, and pro- 
ceeded a little further, and beheld a dozen or two of 
daggers and swords of all chronologies, from thetivte 
of Alcibiades to Tom Thumb the Great, B.wkiiiitoo was 
raised, sufficient to shake one of the hugest Kerry moun- 
tains from its base ; and the poor spalpeens of players 
were marched in triumph into Limerick, and lodged 
in custody of the nearest magistrate, who being an 
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Otangeman that saw a pike in the frizzle of every 
Wlbiflker that was brought before him^ determined, very 
sai^ionsly, to detain them in close confinement until 
the matter was submitted to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
when, to their great joy, an order was immediately 
transmitted to Limerick for their release., 

IXuing his career in the Sister Isle, he had resisted 
many overtures from the London managers, till one 
offer more tempting than the rest, together with the 
advice of his frie;^^, brought him to the Theatre 
Royal C(y»eM^G&rd^,. where he made his first ap- 
pearance in GMfineh in The Road to Ruin ; and fol- 
lowed up his suocess, by performing several of the 
characters sustained by the late Mr. Lewis. 

To the Haymarket Theatre, during the summer 
season, he has also been a powerful auxiliary 3 and 
still takes the lead in personifying every character we 
class among the frivolous and foshionable butterflies 
. of the day, or those more noxious insects who unite 
a vacuity of head with an apathy of heart: these 
Ifr. Jones enacts with a fidelity that transports his 
. auditors into thit " false and hollow" sphere — high 
life. 

Mr Jones is the author of two dramatic pieces,— 
** The Green Man," a play, in three acts 3 and " Too 
Late for Dinner," a farce, in two acts 3 both of which 
were very well received, and are still frequently 
performed. The success which has accompanied 
these '* maiden sallies,*' we trust will be an encourage- 
ment to ^ture efforts ; and as none but the melodrama 
matmfaciurers and the actors, have possession of the 
stage of the establishment to which he is lattached, we 
seriously advise him to attempt a Comedy, in whicha 
if he can introduce a. fox-chase, or an heiress run away 



witK wKh nai horges, he wUl be hafled as the WoW" 
of his day, by his taste-gifted employers; and to- 
tunly wQl not suffer by comparison with any of the 
Gmgrevet of 18S4. 
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" A* ooe, who long in tUckeb and In bn&es 

Entangled, wiods noT this vnf and now thxt, 

HU devious cnurse uaccrUiQ, seeking home j 

Or, hsTiDg long in miry ways lieeD foiled 

And rare discomfited, from slough to slough 

Plunging;, and half deBpairing of escape ; 

If chance at length he finds a greensward smooth. 

And faithful to the foot, his Sfniits rise. 

He chirrups brisk hia ear-erecting iteed, 

And trinda hli way with pleasure and with ease." 

The extraordinary individual whose name heads this 
memwr, and which name will be imperishable in 
dramatic annals, was bom in Castle-street, Leicester- 
square, November 4, 1787- His father, Aaron Kean, 
was a hiunble ttdlor ; his mother, who, we understuid, 
is etill living, was a danghter of the celebrated George 
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Saville Carey j and one of his sisters occasionally per- 
formSy or did perform, at various provincial and minor 
theatres^ under the name of Carey. His uncle^ Moses 
Kean, was much celebrated for his ventriloquism and 
imitative talents — dangerous qualifications, and re- 
quiring the utmost circumspection in their employ- 
ment. This circumspection appears, however, not to 
have formed part of his character, as we are informed 
that the abuse of these talents was the means of de- 
priving him of the friendship of many of those with 
whom he had become connected : he, like his brother 
Aaron, had been bred a tailor, and this circumstance, 
together with the loss of his leg, were ridiculed by a 
brother mimic of the name of Rees, in an interlude 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, for the benefit 
of Charles Bannister, under the title of Thimble's 
Flight from the Shop-board," The audience, how- 
ever, did not coincide in opinion with Mr. Rees, 
that these circumstances were fair objects of ridicule 
and satire, and loudly testified their disapprobation of 
the attack. At one period of his life, Moses Kean, in 
company with La Porte, the celebrated Artist, and 
Ryan, who was a Bookseller in Oxford-street (where 
he died in 1818), visited Paris, and afforded great 
amusement by his mimicry and jokes to all who came 
within the sphere of his comicality : Ryan, too, who 
was a native of the sister Isle, and possessed in an 
eminent degree the wit so peculiar to the Irish, con- 
tributed his fiill share of amusement, while La Porte 
was furnished with sufficient employment for his 
pencil, in sketching the extravagant mirth pictured on 
the faces of the grotesque groups who were listening 
to the exhaustless drolleries of his two companions. 
To return te the subject of our memoir. — He was 

F 2 
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scarcely able to walk alone when his parents^ whose 
poverty would not allow of their being burthened with 
the maintenance of an idle inmate in the ^mily^ placed 
him at Drury-Lane Theatre in the lower department of 
pantomime, xmder a celebrated postwe-master^ under 
whose tuition his limbs acquired an extraordinary de- 
gree of flexibility^ and became capable of adapting 
themselves to the most surprising attitudes and the 
strangest contortions. These exertions, however, 
were too great for his strength and health, and his 
bones became in some degree distorted, affording a 
singular contrast to his features, which were naturally 
beautiful, and were rendered more interesting by the 
sickly hue which they thus acquired. There were 
some among the actors whom his early talents had 
conciliated, and who, when his parents had begun to 
look with despair on his increasing deformity, gene- 
rously came forward and procured for him medical 
advice, and the necessary applications to counteract 
this dreadful evil. The distorted limbs were furnish' 
ed with irons to direct and support their growth, and 
as these incumbrances unfitted him for the perform- 
ance of Cupid in Cymon, the manager converted him 
into a Devil in the Christinas Pantomime, a judicious 
arrangement, as the distortion of his body was weU 
calculated to convey thie idea of a perverted mind, a 
species of association which was formerly asserted by 
philosophers, and which has been maintained by the 
vulgar in all times. 

He remained at the Theatre till his fifth year, about 
which time a curious incident is said to have occurred 
to him, and which was the cause of his quitting this 
Temple of Thespis : it is thus detailed by one of his 
biographers : — In the performance of Macbeth, at the 
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np^iing of the new house in March, 1794> Mr. John 
JSemble^ who was at that time manager^ imagined 
that he coiQd increase the effect of the incantation 
scene^ and therefore resolved that " the black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey," should be brought 
before the audience in propria persona, and a number 
t)f children were accordingly appointed to personate a 
party of goblins and other fantastical creations, who 
were to dance in a circle, while the witches were 
mOYing round the cauldron, winding up the charm 
that was afterwards to deceive the usurper of Donald 
Bain's throne. Among those selected for this purpose, 
young Kean of course was employed, as being accus- 
tomed to the stage 5 but his appearance on that oc- 
casion was as little advantageous to himself as his 
employer . just at the moment of Macbeth* s entrance 
into the cavern, the boy made an unlucky step, from 
which, owing to the irons about his limbs, he could 
not recover 5 he fell against the child next to him, 
who rolled upon his neighbour, who, in turn, jostled 
upon the next, and the impulse thus commimicated, 
13ce an electric shock, went round the circle, tiLl the 
whole party ^' toppled down headlong,** and was laid 
prbfltrate on the floor. The comedy of this event 
niii^B;led>^ot very harmoniously with the tragic- 
tftblime of the scene, and the laughter of the audience 
was, if possible, still less in unison with the feelings 
of' Mr. Kemble, who, however remarkable for self- 
possession, could not fail to be disconcerted by an 
steident' so ludicrous. He was a decided enemy to 
eviery thing that in the slightest way infringed upon 
the-decoruiti of the scene 5 of course, then, he looked 
upon-. this accident as a serious evil* and in conse- 
^pikid^ determined to dismiss the goblin troop from 
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Macbeth^ observing, '* these things must not be doie 
after these ways, else they will make us mad.*' The 
cause pf this confusion, however, 

*' smiled in the storm," 

and very philosophically replied to all reproadieSy 
that " he had never before acted in tragedy,'* a reply 
which by no means altered the manager's resolution : 
he was dismissed from Macbeth and the Theatre. This 
anecdote, if true, is certainly most curious. Little? 
could the Manager have thought, that the mischief* 
making goblin who had thus spoiled his beautiM 
invention, would one day become the rival of his 
Fame ! 

It may easily be conceived, that, during the period 
of his stay at the Theatre, his education could have 
been little attended to, and that the qualities of his 
mind must have been, in a great measure, suffered to 
develope themselves unaided by advice, and uncon- 
trolled by authority. The want of these, although it 
could not fail to encourage carelessness and self-will, 
at the same time gave birth to a sentiment of inde- 
pendence and fearlessness, calculated to call forth and 
awaken the energies of the mind, too often enfed^iiod 
and destroyed by the common course of school eda^»» 
tion. His early talents already gave promise of hift 
future superiority, and his mother felt anxious to give 
him the benefits of education. Accordingly, on his 
quitting the Theatre, she obtained his consent (whidt 
it appears was a necessary preliminary, as he already 
evinced that he possessed a will of his own) to tJie 
plan which she had laid down, and he was sent to a 
school in Orange-court. Soon, however, he. beoamer 
weary of the monotonous recurrence of stated task^ 
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■ad detemuned to go to sea. In vain his mother 
combated this resolution with all her power ; tow 
when he saw that he could not obtain her consent to 
his plan, he determined to put it in practice without, 
and accordingly left his home without the ceremony 
«f leaTe-taking, 




and entered as cabin-boy on board a vessel bound to 
Maddra. It must be tolerably clear that the state of 
absolute slavery into which he had thus wilfiilly con- 
^gned himself, would by no means agree with his esta- 
bhsbed habits of independence : it is, therefore, not at 
all onrprisingto find him, before the Vessel arrived st 
its destination, laying a plan for his escape from the 
rigours of his servitude. This, however, was a task 
Hot easily to be accomplished : it is true that he would 
have had no difRcnlty in quitting the Vessel at Madeira, 
)mt tiie question was, how to obtain his passage back 
to England ? 

He had for some time laboured under a severe 
<^<M, which had ori^nated on ship-board, and was 
probably aggravated by change of climate, and this 
-Ku^eated to him the expedient of pretending that the 
<Mld had produced total deaAiess. His trick was com- 
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pletely successful : Captain and crew were alike de^ 
ceived ; but fearful that this alone would not answo* 
his purpose, he assumed the appearance of a malady; 
which would more eflFectually relieve him from hk 
severe' and rigorous duty. He declared that his cdi 
had settled in his extremities^ and produced lamenesS) 
and the slight distortion of his limbs, which was even ■ 
yet observable, contributed to render this story the 
more probable. Here he was equally successful aB 
before, and the Captain finding him totally incapad- 
taied, sent him to the hospital on shore, where he 
continued to carry on the farce for two months, imtil, 
at length the physicians not knowing what to do with 
him, prescribed his native air as the only remedy for 
so inveterate a disorder, a prescription which their 
patient had long been expecting, and of the capability 
of which, to remove his disorder, he was well able to 
judge : accordingly he re-embarked, and persisted 
during the whole voyage in maintaining his as8Um6d 
character, notwithstanding that, on one occasion, his 
firmness was tried in a manner capable of daunting 
the most hardy veteran ; for the sun had nO sooneir 
set on the day of their embarkation, than the thickelii* 
ing clouds and rising winds " gave dreadful nate4if 
preparation" for the storm that was to foUow^ bM 
which about midnight had attained to such a degree of 
violence as to endanger the safety of the vessel. In this 
dreadful emergence, he alone retained his calmness: de- 
termined to maintain his character to the last, he was 
deqfto the beating of the waves and the cries of the 
women, and while all hands but his were employed^ 
and every heart, save his alone, seemed appalled at 
the horrors of their situation, he remained quiet in 
his cot. 
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Arrived in London, and restored by the healthful 
breezes of his native land to the free use of his fisunil- 
tiesj he found himself destitute both of friends and 
money. His mother, unfortunately, was gone into the 
country, and he knew not to whom else to apply j at 
length he bethought him of his nurse, and she eon- 
ducted him to the lodgings of his uncle Moses. Here 
lie met Miss Tidswell of Drury-Liane Theatre, a lady 
who, from this time, treated him with a kindness truly 
matemaL His xmcle encouraged his predilection for 
the stage, and is said to have given him several hints, 
which he afterwards turned to good account It was 
natural, however, that there shoidd exist a shade of 
di£Rerence, in regard to the Drama, between the uncle 
and nephew : the old man's views were of course 
turned toward the regular drama, while the imagina- 
tion of the boy could not fail to be captivated by the 
pantomimic exhibitions of Bartholomew Fair, and his 
body having retained all its flexibility, while his bones 
had recovered their proper direction, the rope dancers 
and tumblers of Saunders^ Company encouraged him 
in the practice of the manoeuvres by which they en- 
tertained the public. He has often been caught in 
the act of running round the room upon his hands 
with his legs in the air, and of performing other 
tumhfing tricks, and could imitate, before he was 
seven years* old, nightingales, monkeys, knife-grind- 
ers, and oiber interesting ammaU, &c. To the lower 
walks of the profession> however, his uncle enter- 
tained the most decided objections 5 and it is probable 
that he was indebted to him for speeches from Lear, 
Bickard IIL, Sfc, which he was accustomed to recite 
ia the manner of the most popular performers of 
the day. 
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Death, however, soon deprived him of his unde'tf 
protection ; and now that he was left at liberty to 
follow the bent of his inclination, he united himself to 
Saunders* Company at Bartholomew Fair, at which be 
made his first appearance in the character of a fnonhy, 
the gambols of which he imitated with peculiar cleve^ 
ness : his dexterity, indeed, in changing his figure was 
«o great, that he has been seen on throwing hinuetf 
to the ground (like Aaron's rod) to take the form oi% 
serpent. He did not, however, accompany the troop 
from fidr to fidr, but remained in London under ^OsS 
Tidswell*8 protection for nearly seven years, during 
which iime the inquiries which he made concerning 
his mother were unavailing. At length, having heard 
that his mother was playing at Portsmouth, he re- 
solved, in spite of the remonstrance of his protectress, 
to set out in search of her. He travelled on foot to 
Portsmouth, and on his arrival there discovered that 
he had been misinformed : his mother was not there, 
and his scanty fiinds being exhausted, he felt that he 
was thrown entirely on his own resources. In this 
emergence what was he to do? but one path was 
open to him — he hired a room for the purpose of ex- 
hibition, in order to defray his expences home. Is 
this effort he was successful ; he cleared about three 
poimds, and it appears that the approbation which he 
received on this occasion determined him in the choiee 
of the stage as a profession. Soon after his return to- 
London, he appeared at Sadler's Wells, where his rer 
citation of Rolla's Address to the Peruvians gained him 
so much popularity as to make him apply himselF^ 
diligently to the study of the best dramatic authors. 

His protectress. Miss Tidswell, encouraged him nmm 
this pursuit, and fiirnish^ him with letters of 
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eonunendation to the Manager of a small Theatre in 
Yorkshire, where he played under the name of Caret, 
and though only thirteen, gained a considerable por- 
tion of applause in the characters of Hamlet, Cato, 
and Lord Hastings, After this, he performed at 
Windsor, where his hopes of ^ture fame were excited 
to the highest acme, by the approbation. testified by 
Royalty, of his recitation of Satan s Address to the Sun, 
and the first soliloquy in Richard IlL Here he was 
also fortunate enough to attract the notice of Dr. Drury, 
wbd, in consequence, (it is said,) sent him to Eton 
school, where he remained three years. In this short 
time, he is said to have become thoroughly acquainted 
with Virgil, Cicero, and Sallust ; and also to have 
commanded the approbation of his master, and excited 
the emulation of his school-fellows, by his skilful re- 
dftation of a Latin ode. On leaving Eton, he resumed 
Ilia theatrical career and his assumed name of Caret, 
and obtained an engagement at Birmingham, where 
he played Hamlet with success, but not vdth that de- 
cided warmth of approbation to which he had been 
accustomed. From Birmingham he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where the manager engaged him for 
90 nights, on twelve of which successively he played 
Hamkt, to crowded houses. He next appeared at 
Sheemcas, where he sometimes played in the higher 
wilks of comedy. Of the succeeding years of his life, 
little is known with certainty. Many idle stories are 
^ circulation with respect to them, but the greater 
part are obviously destitute of any title to be believed, 
ft is clear, however, that he must have imdergone the 
''^ual vicissitudes of a stroller's life, and it is well 
*Qown that he was subjected to its most dreadful 
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privations. He played at Seven-Oaks, at Swansea, 
and at Waterford, at which latter place he married. 
His union, however, brought with it no increase of 
fortune, and consequently added to the difficulties 
with which he had to contend. He remained, two 
years in Cherry's company, which he left forWey- 
mottthj and Weymouth again for £xeter, where he 
became a universal favotflrite. A dispute with the 
manager drove him from these boards, and his next 
appearance Was on the Guernsey stage; and hefe'we 
meet with the following curious and authentie' doca- 
ment, which deserves to be recorded as a waning to 
all ignorant and malicious critics on the one hand^ 
and to a too credulous public on the other :— 

^' Last night a young man, whose name the bills saidwaa Kesoy 
made his first appearance in Hamkt, and truly his perforiBaoce 
of that character made us wbh that we had been indulged with 
the country system of exfcluding it, and playing all the other 
characters. This person had, we understand, a high chi^racter 
in several parts of England, and his vanity has repeatedly 
prompted him to endeavour to procure an engagement at one of 
the theatres in the metropolis ; the difficulties he has met wHh 
have, however, proved insurmountable, and the theatres pf 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden have s|)ared themselyea th^ dis- 
grace to which they would be subject, by countenancing 9uch 
impudence and incompetency. Even his performance of the 
inferior characters of the drama would be objectionable, if there 
was nothing to render him ridiculous but one of the vilest figtnres 
that has been seen either on or off the stage ; and if his mind 
was half so well qualified for the conception of Richard III, 
#hich he is shortly to appear in, as his person is suited to the 
deformities with which the tyrant is said to have been distin- 
guished from his brothers, his success would be most unequivo- 
cal. As to his Hamlet y it was one of the most terrible misrepre- 
sentations to which Shakspeare has ever been subject. Without 
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grace or ^gnity he coi^es forward $ he shews «» uncomcioutne^s 
that auy hbd^ is hrfure him, and is o/ien ao forgetful of the rupect 
due to an uudUnce, that he tumt hi* back upon them in some of 
those scenes where contemplation is to be indulged, as if for the 
purpose of 9hmfimg his abstractedness from all ordinary objects f! 
His voice it harsh and monotonous^ but as it is deep, answers 
weD enough the idsa he entertains of impresnng terror by a tone 
whicli seems to |krooeed from a charnel-house/* 

They who are accustomed to the London news- 
piipers, and know what influence they possess over 
the public mind^ will be well aware that such criticism 
was enough to ruin the youthful candidate. Those to 
whom it was addressed, were willing to be convinced 5 
and Kean had too little prudence as well as too much 
spirit, to bow before the coming tempest: accord-* 
iag^y, when he first appeared in Richard, he was 
greets with laughter and hisses, even in the first 
Beene : for some time his patience was proof against 
tiie worst efforts of malignity, tiU at last, irritated by 
continued opposition, he applied the words of the 
ficene to his auditors, and boldly addressed the ]pit, 
with — 



<€ 



Unmannered dogs, stand ye when /command!" 



The chunour of course increased, and only paused a 
moment in expectation of an apology. In this, how- 
ever^ they were deceived ; so far from attempting to 
soothe their wounded pride, Kean came forward and 
told them, " that the only proof of understanding they 
had ever given, was the proper application of the few 
words he had just uttered.'* The manager now thought 
proper to interfere, and the part of Richard was given 
to a man of less ability, but in higher favour with 
the brutal audience. 
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His merciless enemies^ however, did not rest satis- 
fied with this 5 — to have driven him from the stage, 
and reduced him and his family to a state nearly ap* 
proaching to starvation, was not enough. They per- 
sisted in their attacks upon him, and compelled him 
at length to quit the town, and take refuge in its out- 
skirts. They believed that their triumph over him 
would not be complete until they had reduced him to 
unconditional submission, and this they were deter- 
mined, if possible, to effect. But they had mistaken 
the man with whom they had to deal ; and though his 
distress daily increased, his spirit still rose superior to 
persecution. At length some strangers on the Island, 
who had seen and admired him at Weymouth, applied 
to Governor Doyle on his behalf, and the Governor 
warmly espousing his cause, immediately offered to 
become responsible for the trifling debts which he had 
contracted, and which did not exceed twenty pounds. 
This welcome act of friendship, though it freed him 
from all present fear, opened no prospects for the 
fttore, and it became a serious question — what was 
next to be done ? His profession deemed at the mo- 
ment totally lost to him, and that of Arms seemed 
now to offer the fairest chance of success. Accord- 
ingly, he applied to the Governor 3 informed him of 
the resolution he had taken, and asked his assistance 
in the accomplishment of his object, which was readily 
promised, though at the same time, the Governor 
fairly pointed out to him the little prospect there waa 
of being able to support a family on the pay of a 
subaltern. To this, Kean replied, *' that he was 
aware of the weight of this objection, but his wife had 
often been obliged to eat of the cameleon's dish, and 
the inconveniences likely to occur in the new charao- 
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ter eovlA not possibly amount to a total denial of 
comforts^ for what family could starve upon four and 
n«ie-pence a-day } As to his children^ one of them 
was certainly an in£emt^ but the other was two years 
old^ and had already made a considerable advance in 
the business of the stage^ and could support his bro- 
ther till that brother was able to act for himself." On 
the mention of the extraor^nary abilities of this chOd^ 
the Governor expressed a wish to witness them ; and 
the astonishment which he felt at the child's talents^ 
which could only be attributed to the instructions of 
the father^ induced him^ in the warmth of the moment, 
to request the latter to recite some favourite scene. 
Kean selected that in which lago speaks of the hand- 
kerchief^ and the Governor was so delighted with his 
delineation of the two characters^ that he immediately 
retracted his promise of military patronage, declaring 
that it would be a crime to withdraw such talent from 
its proper sphere, and offering him at the same time 
his assistance in his profession. 

The favour of the Governor, though it silenced K 
enemies, and shielded him in a great measure from 
their persecutions, was not sufficient to render him 
j>opular, consequently his benefit did not produce a 
sufficient sum to discharge his friendly debt, and pay 
for the passage of himself and his family to £ngland. 
It was just after the acquittal of the Princess of Wales 
from the infamous charges of Lady Douglas, and that 
event of course formed the principal topic of public 
conversation. He determined on advertising the ap- 
pearance of his infant son in a new pantomime, and 
skilfully availing himself of the excitement of the 
public mind, privately circulated a report that Lady 
Douglas was to be present on the occasion. The 
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sdieme answered completely ', those whom the greal* 
est exertions of genras would have felled to attract, 
crowded to his theatre^ a room in a public-house^ iQ' 
hopes of gaining a sight of that artful and abandoned 
woman. While all efes were anxiously employed 1ft 
watching for her entrance, the seats, which had- (k^- 
temporarily erected for the occasion, suddenly gm 
wby beneath the pl^essure, and the audience fell to tte 
ground. No serious accident occurred, and the acti^ 
vity of Ream soon prepared another room for this 
reception of the company. The produce of this be- 
nefit was sufficient for his present purpose, and hi 
determined to return to Weymouth. On his deper-' 
ture, Grovernor Doyle, who was highly pleased with' 
the talents of the child, generously offered to take its 
education upon himself $ but to this proposal Kean. 
could not bring himself to consent. On his atrivBl at 
Weymouth, an opportunity offered of testifying Ut 
resentment of the ill treatment which he had received 
from the manager. He found the company playing 
t^mpty benches, and peremptorily refused the soli- 
citations of the manager, who hoped by his means to 
reinstate himself in the public favour. Brighter pros- 
pects now began to dawn upon him, and he received 
offers from Taunton and Dorchester, at each of 
which places in succession he accepted an engage- 
ment. At the latter place, Kean was performing by 
turns in every walk of the Drama j Tragedy, Comedy, - 

Opera, Pantomime, — nothing came amiss to him. In 

deed h^ appears most to have delighted the Natives m^M 
the latter -, his harlequin leaps, it is said, being most -= 
extraordinary. 

Dr. Drury, who had long marked the aspiring-^ 
originality of his genius, and the rapid strides with.^ 
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which he. was advancing towards perfection^ saw him 
at jBxeter in 1813, and was so struck with his per-^ 
(onowatiSt that he immediately wrote to Mr. Fascoe 
Grenfell, on^ of the managing Committee of Dnuy-i 
I^ane Theatre, recommending that a trial should he 
gpranted him there, and ohserving, that he alone waa 
capable of sustaining the declining fortunes of the 
theatre.. Drury-Lane was then on the verge of ruin : 
there aeemed to be a spell cast over it, imder the in- 
^uence.pf which nothing could prosper — novelty after 
novelty had been produced in vain — the tide of public 
opinioii set strongly against the establishment, and all 
the exertions of the Committee to stem the torrent 
had . proved unavailing : — in a word, the house was- 
literally deserted. It was at this critical moment that 
Mr«-Grenfeil received the communication, which he 
immediately imparted to the other members of the 
Committee, and they decided upon sending Mr. Arnold^ 
who- was th^ stage-manager at Drury-Lane, to Dor- 
chester, to determine upon the correctness of the in- 
timation. The parts which Kean performed on tlie 
ni^ts of Mr. Arnold's visit, were Octavian in Tfte 
MouiUaineers, and Kanko in 77«e Savages, founded on 
the story of La Perouse, Mr. Arnold immediately 
resolved to secure his talents for Drury-Lane : he in- 
vited him to breakfiEist with him the next mornings and 
so satisfied did he feel that Kean was capable of ful- 
filling all the expectations of the Committee, that, 
without waiting for further instructions from them, 
be immediately entered into an Engagement with him 
for three years, at an increasing salary of eight guineas 
a-week for the first year, ten for the second^ and twelve 
for the third. But the pleasant anticipations which 
this circumstance was calculated to inspire, were 
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damped by the death of his eldest son, which ioA 
place on the same day. His engagement at I>o^ 
ehester still wanted three weeks of its completioii : jfr 
the mean while the London papers were busily em- 
ployed in collecting the floating rumours^ and in raising 
the public expectation ; while^ on the other hand> the 
provincial £ditors began to open their eyes to his 
claims^ and to laud him to the skies. As soon as he 
was at liberty he set out for London^ and on his ar- 
rival was introduced by Mr. Arnold to the Conmiittee» 
who were induced^ by his personal appearance, to fonn 
so humble an estimate of his talents^ that they severely 
lectured Mr. Arnold for his want of taste and discern-* 
ment in burthening the Theatre with so considerable a 
salary, to a performer so little likely to retrieve it froiB: 
its almost hopeless situation. The agreement, how* 
ever, could not be violated, and his claim upon th^ 
treasury was in the first instance admitted -, b«3kt 
before the second week had elapsed, a circumstance 
occurred which the Committee eagerly seized on, as ^ 
basis on which to found a pretence for getting rid o^ 
the engagement. Mr. Elliston wrote to the mana^^* 
ment, and claimed him as engaged at the Surrey 
Theatre. It seems, that previous to Kean*s engage* 
ment at Drury-Lane, Mr. Elliston had offered him 8 
situation at one of his establishments ; and had eveo 
gone so far as to propose the enormous salary of two 
pounds a- week to a man who could do every this^,. 
though, at the same time, he would not venture to 
conclude so weighty an affair without mature deliber- 
ation. Accordingly, while he deliberated, Mr. Arnold 
carried off the prize, and he saved his money. Now, 
however, thatiie saw the turn which affairs were likely 
to take; he determined upon claiming Kean as his owa« 
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Eean immediately applied to Dr. Dniry on the subject ; 
and hsving lud before the Committee hia correspon- 
dence with Mr: Elliston, which proved that do defini? 
live arrangement had been entered into, waa reinstated 
m Ub rights, and announced for his first appearance 
before a London audience on January 26, 1814. 

Thus we see the benefit of active Friendship to 
bring forward obscure worth, and what powerfol 
aids a discerning mind may render to those under the 
shades of difficulty, and the contumely of an ignorant 
moldtode. 

TTie part which he selected for thia occasion was 
ttMotShyloci, 




■■1 his BocccBS was most decisive. The orig^ality of 
lu style, and the vigour of his genius, drew down the 
moit aitlinsiastic (q)plause, which increased with 
nay scene, and at length became absolutely tnmul- 
tUHis. His fome increased with each successive re< 
petition of the character, and it was admitted that h« 
a^t taStly challenge competition with the most dis* 



tiuguUhed ornaments of the stage : but it was re- 
served for his performance of Richard ihe Third 




to place him at once on the highest pmnacle of dn- 
matic glory. His first performance of this character 
took place on the I2th of February following ; and K) 
complete was his succeaa, that it may feirly be t^ 
that he has made this part his own — that he has iden- 
tified bimsdf with it. The empty benches of HvBJ 
were now exchuiged for overflowing booaes, and M 
great was the attraction, thatalthough the house «H 
estimated to contain only 620'., the usual receipts OB 
the nights of his performance amounted to JOOl, Sn- 
aible of this, the committee honourably cancelled the 
original articles, and renewed the engagement for five 
years at the rate of 16l. a-week for the first year, IBl. 
for the second, and SOf. for the remaining three, and 
made him a present of one hundred guineas. 

On the IStb of March be played Hamlet, on Ma; 
the 5th Othello, and on May the 7th logo. In the 
first of these characters the force of his geoiofr 
broke through the disadvantages of his figtae, and 
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the brOliant points which illiiminated his delineation 
of the character were so numerous^ as entirely to 
cast his defects into the shade. Othello absolutely 
electrified the audience^ and his personification of that 
arduous character may be justly deemed one of the 
most powerful displays the stage can boast. On the 
96th of May he took his first benefit^ on which occa- 
sion he played Laike in Riches (a mutilation of Massin- 
gor's admirable play The City Madam), a character 
exceedingly well adapted for the display of his pecu- 
liar powers^ and in which he could not fail to com- 
mand imiversal applause. This benefit was productive 
beyond all esunnple 3 the Committee having remitted 
the usual charge for the expences of the house^ and 
many of his admirers having paid liberally for their 
tickets : it is said to have produced him 2000/.^ and 
certainly never was the public favour more deservedly 
given. In the course of the ensuing Season he appear- 
ed hi Macbeth, Romeo, Reuben Glenroy, Richard IL, 
Pcforuddock, C^nga, and Abel Drugger for his benefit) 
Leon and Octavian, and in each of those characters 
acquired new claims to public admiration^ which had 
now reached its height^ and which all the efforts of 
the rival theatre were unable to lessen. The following 
amusing jeu d'esprit on this subject^ made its appear- 
ance in May 1815 : — 

THE CASE OF MR. JOHN BULL SET FORTH BY THE 
COVENT-GARDEN PHYSICIANS. 

It happened during the last two seasons that Mr. 
John Bull was suddenly attacked by a species of mad- 
ness, which^ for want of a better name^ we^ the pro- 
prietors of Oovent-Cxarden Theatre^ thought proper to 
name the Keano-mania. As sole physicians to the said 
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Mr. Bull^ we were under the necessity of alt^ding to 
this disorder ; but as much slander has been attadhed 
to us in the pursuit of this duty^ we now think proper 
to favour the public with a full statement of our prac- 
tice on this occasion. It is to be observed^ that we 
have treated this disorder according to the meet q>* 
proved modem practice^ applying our remedies both 
to the mind and body. 

In the beginning of this disorder Dr. F. Rejmolds 
applied his famous pilula ahusiva, or abusive piUj 
which he administered every morning publicly at 
Hookham's library in Bond-street. Mr. BuU^ (how^ 
ever^ did not seem to relish this pill in the then weak 
state of his stomachy but the doctor persisted in the 
use of it^ and we think with some effect. The in^re» 
dients were as follows :-^ 

Mr. Kean*s shortness. 

Mr. Kean*s hoarse voice. 

Mr. Kean's differing from all that went before him. 
This^ with a quantum sufficit of Joe Miller^ composed 
the pill; and surely nothing more innocent can be 
imagined^ although it has since been slanderously 
averred that Dr. Reynolds had destroyed the patient's 
palate. 

The patient's health not improving so rapidly as we 
could wish. Dr. Farley was called in, who was of opi-r 
nion, that the disease being solely a disease of the 
mind, the remedies ought to be purely mental. In 
support of this, he observed, that the patient in all 
other respects was healthy, that his pulse beat tem- 
perately, nay, that he even conversed upon his disorder 
with some degree of reason ; he therefore proposed 
we should amuse him ; the more foolish the enter- 
tainment, the better. For this purpose the l^orses 
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were brought from Astley's. Dr. Pocock insisted 
upon our tr}ring his melo-dramatic draught, and, 
though a quack, being ably supported in his claims, 
he was permitted to make a trial of his skill. Mr. 
Liston officiated as the apothecary, and so infinitely 
didighted the patient by his grimaces, that he not only 
took the medicine quietly, but wished Mr. L. to leave 
off trade j and very generously promised him his pro- 
tection if he chose to turn Merry Andrew. 

Mr. Bull had now been under our hands for several 
months^ but it was not observed that he grew better. 
"Dr^ Harris considering the disease to originate in 
nervous irritation, prescribed the hausius soporificus 
Kembiianus, or, Kemble soporific ; but this, though it 
often set the patient asleep, produced no farther ad- 
vantage. The moment this effect had ceased, the 
patient was as Kcan-mad as ever. 

finding the disorder not in the least abated, we had 
recourse to an old but very powerful remedy, the 
iifUOKtUum newsparianum, or, newspaper liniment, a 
-composition of dull lies, dull jokes, and false criticisms, 
distilled in the alembic of an editorial skull, and care- 
fiilly poured into the patient's ear every morning at his 
breakfiist. Sometimes this remedy was repeated in 
the afternoon. 

This efficacious medicine has not as yet been at- 
tended with any very favourable results 3 but at the 
0pine time we have great hopes that in the course of 
afew months the cure will be completed : for it really 
M m grievous pity that so fine a gentleman as Mr. Bull 
jfihovXd be so seriously indisposed. In conclusion, we 
imve to hope, that this plain statement will satisfy the 
iiuads of the public, and convince people we have been 
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actuated by no sinister views of pflt>fit, but by a laudB- 
ble desire of doiag good to our fellow creatures. 

(Signed) Henry Harris^ M. D. and A. S.S* 
Charles Farley^ M. D. and MeB»* 

ber of the most honourable the 

Society of Wise-men. 
Isaac Pocock^ M. D. and A. S. 8. 
Frederick Reynolds^ M. D. aod 

D. U. N. C. E. 
John Liston^ Apothecary and Vice^ 

president of the Merry Andrews. 

It would be useless to follow him through the va- 
riety of characters which he successively personated, 
but there are circumstances connected with some of 
them which cannot be passed over in silence. We 
are indebted to him for the revival of many admirable 
old plays which had long been consigned to the shelf, 
and their places usurped by the fsmtastic fopperies 
which disgrace the present day. Among these Tke 
City Madam, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The Duke 
qf Milan, and The Jew of Malta, stand conspicuous, 
and the rich treat which they afforded must be fresh 
in the recollection of every true lover of the drama : 
indeed, such was the effect produced by his Sir Giles 
Overreach, that a subscription was immediately entered 
into by his brother Actors, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Oxberry, for the purchase of a gold cup, to be pre- 
sented to him as a compliment to his excellence in 
that character, and several gentlemen connected with 
the Drama solicited to be made partners in the dona- 
tion. On June 25, 1816, the Cup was presented by 
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Mr. FBilmer, then fether of the Drury-Lane Stage. 
After reading over the names of the donors, viz. : 

The Right Hon. Lord Byron, Hon. Douglas Kin- 
KAiBD, Hon. G. Lambe, S. Davies, Esq., Chandos 
Lision, Esq., Messrs. Pope, Oxberry, Palmer, Dib- 
WN, Rae, Wewitzer, Harley, Knight, Powell, 
Bbaham, Ptxb, Hughes, Wyatt, G. Smith, Peake, 
Madatne Storage, Mrs. Billington, Miss Kelly, 
Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Sparks, Mrs. Mardyn, Mrs. Orger, 
and others of the Drury-Lane Corps, amounting to 
upwards of fifty persons, Mr. Pabner spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

**'To make any individual comment after what has 
been imanimously expressed by the donation, would 
he duperflous ; but believe this, you cannot feel more 
satisfieustion in receiving the cup than / have pleasure 
in presenting it, by desire of the ladies and gentlemen 
whose names are here subscribed. Permit me to give 
yon this Cup, wishmg you health, happiness, and long 
life to enjoy it." 

Mr. Kean then returned his thanks for the honour 
done him in the following manner : — 

** Gentlemen, if I ever lamented the want of elo- 
^fueiioe, I must do so on the present occasion, when I 
Aid myself incapable of expressing what I feel, or to 
i^ly to my Mends in the glowing language which 
they have used. I cannot but lament my deficiency, 
and trust they will accept the honest dictate of my 
heart in the declaration, that I consider this as the 
proudest moment of my existence. In public favour 
there has been, there will be those that hold a superior 
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rank to myself ; I truly value the public approbation, 
but the favour I have gained in the opinion and at- 
tachment of my professional colleagues is most flat- 
tering to the best feelings of my hearty and the 
recollection of it shall never be effaced from my 
memory. It has ever been my study to obtain their 
good opinion, and this token of their regard I proudly 
conceive to be a testimony of the success of my en- 
deavours. 

** I shall study to be brief, but I must be insensible 
if I did not truly appreciate the honour conferred upon 
me in the present tribute, and the past attentions of 
the father of the Stage. A just and commendable 
prejudice exists in favour of early impressions^ and a 
compliment is increased when it comes from a veteran^ 
(who remembers and venerates the old school) by 
whom the talents of Garrick and Barry are held in 
reverence, and who trod the stage along with them. 
The approbation of Mr. Palmer therefore comes to me 
with peculiar gratefulness. 

" Permit me to conclude by saying, that however 
honourable to my feelings, I should receive this va- 
luable mark of your commendation with diffidence, 
did not my heart whisper me that my professional 
success gratijfies me the most by its affording me the 
means of serving those who may not be so fortimate 
as myself — for I trust that no one, however hostile, 
can say of me that I am changed by fortune. I oSet 
you individually my sincere thanks, assuring you that 
it shall always be my study to preserve your good 
wishes, and that the memory of this hour shall be en* 
graven on my heart to its latest pulsation." 

About this time Mr. Kean conceived the idea of 
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forming a society, to be called The Wolf Club, the 
object and principles of which may be best judged of 
by a reference to the following speech/ with which 
Mr. Keah, as Grand Master, opened the session : — 






Gentlemen and Brothers, 
If we look to tradition, our arts and sciences, our 
laws and governments in embryo were uncertain, dis- 
putable, and vague ; — to accomplish perfection in any 
degree, has been, and will remain, the work of years, 
and constant perseverance -, I am therefore aware of 
the difficulties we have to encounter in bringing our 
little society from its formation to an extensive circle 
of adherents : — but in spite of all opposition that may 
occur, my vain mind brings a figure to my imagina- 
tion, ' that it is the morning gleam from a chaotic 
mass;* that will hereafter glow in full splendour on 
good fellowship and harmony. Gentlemen, there is 
one precept, I am sorry to say, too much neglected in 
this world, of more false pride than talent, which I 
cannot express better than in the language of Terence, 

* Homo Sum, Nihil humani a me alienum puto.' 

** When men consider they were created for each 
other, not only for themselves, the interest of mankind 
must be blended with individual speculation, and in 
every one that bears the human form each man must 
see a brother ; and it is my wish to instil these senti- 
ments into the minds of our little community — that no 
insignificant distinctions shall have weight, when we 
can« (with personal convenience) serve a fellow crea- 
ture ; or worldly exaltation prevent us from mixing 
ymih. worthy mien, whom I must conceive the Great 
Author of all being intended for equality ; no one, I 
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kope, win CBler tins drde of ^00^ iUbwf wiUMM* a 
pride lint naka him widi tiie eoutier, <ir pldosiqpky 
tint lerds him with Ike pcasmt. 

^ These sentimeirts prescrred, the eomivial board 
win be ea^Qjed with fedings of philanthropj, and re- 
tfospectiye delig^ Ic^low the feast of reason. Con- 
fage, the only distmetioa oor ancestors were aeqaalnt- 
ed withy most be one of the first princq^es of our body, 
and to what better end can we employ that magnifi- 
cent ingredient than in defence of our finends, against 
the fees of the general cause ? 

'^ It is my hope that every Wolf oppressed with 
worldly grievance, unmerited contumely, or myust 
persecudons, with a heart glowing with d^ance may 
CKclaim, * ni to my brothers ; there I shaU find ears 
attentive to my tale of sorrow, hands open to relieve, 
and closed fer my defence.' 

** I have now the honom' of presenting the chief 
cymbol of our order — the seal, without which it is 
necessary no commission can be executed ^ therefore, 
not to fetigue my hearers longer with prolix rhetoric, 
I conclude with my sincere hope and prayer for the 
successful increase of honourable members to this, 
(as yet)' imperfect society ^ and that every brother 
may feel health, prosperity, and happiness, will ever 
be the wish of its Founder, and study to promote, as 
far as his duty in this society extends.'* 

The Club was chiefly composed of men whose prin- 
cipal object was, to make themselves comfortable and 
enjoy each other's society, and who seldom visited the 
theatres, or indeed troubled their heads about them. 
Many foolish rumours concerning it, however, got 
into circulation. It was asserted, that the object of 
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^this Cltib was to support Kean, by cnisfaing any new 
rperfermers who might appear at all likely to rival 
l»m i and although it was obvious that the formation 
-of sueh a society would be utterly impracticable, still 
there were some who affected to believe in it. It was 
-therefore thought adviseable, in order at once to put a 
.iStop to such malicious insinuations, to dissolve the 
tdociety. After this, Mr. Eean turned his attention to 
.4he study of Music, and became, in a very short period, 
capable of touching the piano in a style that would 
BOt disgrace a professor. 

In the summer of 1818, he made a trip to the Con-^ 
tiaent. He arrived at Paris on the 3d of July, and 
was almost immediately visited by the great French 
tragedian Talma ^ who gave, on the 15th, a superb 
dinner to .him and a numerous party, which consisted 
of aU the distinguished Artists in every line of the 
Drama, ladies as well as gentlemen, at that time in the 
French capital The managers of the Theatre Fran^ais, 
also presaited him with a superb snuff-box. Towards 
the close of this year, he made his appearance in 
Brutus, in Howard Payne*s tragedy of that name, and 
in that character achieved the greatest triumph of his 
genius ^ it was the last step to the pinnacle of excel- 
lence, and conveyed a most decisive answer to all 
those who had attempted to depreciate his former 
efforts. It had been asserted that he possessed but 
<me manner of acting, that he was destitute of dignity, 
that he could not support the Roman character. But 
hare was a character differing entirely from all which he 
had ever attempted, free from any of the dark passions, 
and without any of those points to which he used 
to give so much effect ; its leading feature was dignity, 
dignity approaching to the sublime, and downright 
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simple enei^. It is impossible^ by description^ to 
convey an idea of the excellence of his performance } 
it was truly sublime ; never was the Roman dignity 
more adequately sustained. Kemblts was dignity of 
person, but Keans seemed true dignity of souL 

In the commencement of 1819, a circumstance oc- 
curred which for a short time excited the public mind 
against him. On the production of Miss Jane Porters 
tragedy of ^* Switzerland** in which he had to sustain 
the principal character, conceiving that it afforded no 
peculiar opportunities for the display of his talents, it 
, is affirmed he walked through his part, and the Tragedy 
was consequently condemned. At this juncture 
Mr. Bucke, (who had some time before offered a 
Tragedy, entitled '' The Italians,** to the Conmiittee, 
which had been accepted, and who had previously 
suspected Mr. Kean of some disaffection to his 
Tragedy,) seized this opportunity of withdrawii^ his 
play 5 alleging Kean*s conduct on this occasion, as his 
reason for so doing. He immediately published " The 
Italians,** with a Preface j which drew from Mr. Kean 
an answer written under the influence of angry feel- 
ing, and such as could not fail to expose him to the 
lash of his cooler and more discreet adversary, wlio 
was too able a tactician not to see the advantage 
which he had gained, and which he pursued in a 
triumphant reply, which closed the controversy. The 
public indignation, which was thus excited, was, how- 
ever, of short continuance : it could not long hold out 
against such a favourite j so that in a few weeks it 
had passed away entirely, and the circumstances which 
gave rise to it were almost forgotten. 

The next occurrence worthy of mention, is recorded 
in the following letter from Sir John Sinclair : — 
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« Sib,— Some of your friends in the city, (Edin- 
burgh,) became extremely desirous of presenting you 
"with a mark of the high estimation Avhich they enter- 
tain for your talents as an actor : more especially after 
having witnessed the very superior maimer in which 
you performed the character of Macbeth, After con- 
sidering the subject, it was at last resolved to present 
you with a Sword of State, to be worn when you ap- 
pear upon the Stage, in that Tragedy, as the Crowned 
^King of Scotland, I have much pleasure in sending 
you the Sword, which is prepared by some of our 
ablest artists, for the purpose of being transmitted to 
you. ' It is of the true Highland make,' and oma- 
m^ited with some of the most valuable precious 
stones that Scotland produces. — ' Macbeth* is, on 
the whole, the greatest effort of dramatic genius the 
world has yet produced ; and no one has hitherto at- 
tempted to represent the Scottish Tyrant, who has 
doi^, or could possibly do more justice to the cha- 
racter, than the gentleman to whom I have now the 
honour of addressing myself. 

** The presentation of this Sword reminds me of 
two particulars: — 1. The swords in ancient time 
were large and weighty, and the scabbards broad at 
the point. Hence, in Shakspeare, Hotspur describes 
himself (Part I. Henry IK act i. scene 3,) ' Leaning 
upon his sword,* that is to say, resting upon it in the 
scabbard. The sword also was not carried in belts 
attached to the person, (which with a large and heavy 
sword would have been too cumbersome,) but was 
either held on the right hand, or carried on the left 
arm, the elbow being bent for that purpose. In battle, 
when the sword was drawn, the scabbard was thrown 
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otpajf, to imply> as the phrase denotes, that the combat 
was to tttrminate with the death of one of the parties. 
%. There is reason to beliere that Shakspeare col- 
lected materials for the tragedy of ' Macbeth* on the 
spot where many of the transactions took place. It is 
recorded in Guthrie's ' History of Scotland* that 
Qoeen Elizabeth sent some English actors to the 
Court of her successor James, which was then held at 
Perth 5 and it is supposed that Shakspeare was one of 
the mmiber. This idea receives strong confirmatioii 
by the following striking circumstance :-^The Cartk 
of I>unsinane is situated about sevea or eight miles 
finom Perth. When I examined, some years ago, the 
remains of that Castle, and the scenes in its neighr 
bourhood, I found, that the traditions of the country 
people were identically the same as the story repre^ 
sented in Shakspeare : — there was but one exception. 
The tradition is, that Macbeth endeavoured to escape 
when he found the Castle no longer tenable. Beii^ 
pursued by Macduff, he ran up an adjoining hill, but 
instead of being slain in single combat by Macduff, 
(which Shakspeare preferred, as being a more interest- 
ing dramatic incident) the country people said, that ih 
despair he threw himself over a precipice, at the 
bottom of which there stOl remains ' The Giani^s 
Grave* where it is supposed Macbeth was buried« 
When you next visit Scotland, it would be interesting 
to take an early opportunity of examining these classic 
scenes,'^ 

*^ With my best wishes that you may long continue 
an ornament to the British Theatre, I remain. Sir, 



f? '*' John Siticuhr.** 
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To this epistle> Mr. Kean made the fallowing 
reply: — 

" SiE, — I have the honour to acknowledge the re* 
cdpt of your letter^ announcing the transmission of a 
valuable Sword, which you teach me to receive as a 
token of the flattering estimation in which my pro- 
fessional exertions in the Northern Capital are held 
by yourself, and a portion of that public, to whose 
fostering indulgence I am already bound in lasting 
gratitude. To those unknown Patrons, in whose 
name you have been pleased, in such gratifying terms, 
to address me, I beg you will convey the assurance 
that their kindness has not been lavished where it is 
not duly appreciated and deeply felt. 

** I am happy in the conviction, that I shall only do 
justice to their intention, in receiving the Sword as at 
once a record of National Liberality, and a pledge of 
Scottish patronage of the Stage : may I not recognise 
this as their object, by the selection of the dis- 
tinguished pen which has honoured me with the com- 
amnication, as well as in the costume of the present 
Itself, which, you are pleased to inform me, is strictly 
national, both in its character and in its ornaments? 
I^ermit me to add. Sir, that my own feelings could 
fef^ no higher gratification than to be instructed in 
the belief, that I have been the fortunate instrument 
of increasing the number of Patrons of our art, the 
difficulties of which may in some measure be appro- 
<;iated by the variety and instability of success ; and 
in which we but too sensibly feel, how necessary id 
public protection to encourage and sustain us, even 
in our least chequered and unclouded career. 
*' I have the honour to be, with gratefid respect. 

Your obedient Servant, 

'' E. Kban." 
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The annexed Inscriptions appear on the sword . — 

(On the Front.) 

To Edmund Kean, Esq. 

As a Tribute of admiration 

To his splendid talents. 

From 

His Friends at 

Edinburgh, 

Presented November, 1819. 

(On the Reverse.) 

This Sword was presented 

To 

Edmund Kean, Esq. 

When he appears on the Stage 

As 

Macbeth, 

The King of Scotland. 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Kean announced his 
intention of visiting America, conceiving himself libe- 
rated from his engagement at Drury-Lane, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding which had taken place 
between him and Mr. EUiston, into whose hands that 
establishment had now fallen. The public voice, 
however, was loudly expressed in opposition to this 
determination, and he submitted to its demands, and 
resumed his duties at Drury-Lane during the follow- 
ing season. His intention, nevertheless, was only re- 
linquished for a time ; for on the 17th of September, 
18^0, he took leave of the audience in the following 
Address : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — The play-bills have 
announced to you that a considerable period must 
elapse before I can hope to have the honour of again 
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appearing before you ; and^ when I reflect on the un- 
certainty of human life^ a reflection will intrude itself 
that this may possibly be my last performance on 
these boards — (Here there were loud cries of No / no I 
toe hope not, Kean ! and Mr. K. seemed to be deeply 
affected.) — My feelings overcome me ^ I am unable to 
proceed." 

After a considerable pause, he continued as fol- 
lows : — 

'' 1 cannot but remember with gratitude, that on 
this spot I first enjoyed the welcome of public favour $ 
you received me, a wanderer, and imknown; you 
gave me a residence and a name 3 your support lent 
me new life ; and it is your favour that freights my 
venture to that distant shore to which I now proceed : 
it has been the pride and pleasure of my existence 5 
and my epitaph shall record it when 1 am no more. 

'* Ladies and Gentlemen, — After seven years of 
anxious endeavour and struggle to deserve your &- 
vour, I have now to bid you farewell. My recollec- 
tions will be gratifying, for they will remind me of 
that honourable rank in my profession, to which your 
kindness elevated me. If at any time I have forgotten 
the dignity of that station, it should be imputed to the 
delirium which your favour inspired ; and it is to you 
alone that I need apologise. It is you who have 
shielded me from the innumerable attacks of calumny 
to which I have been exposed. My feelings are too 
much excited to suffer me to find words to express 
them. What always did support, and supports me 
now, is the conviction that I have ever been before an 
enlightened and generous public. With the utmost 
respect, regret, and gratitude, I bid you fareweU%" 
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After the concluMon of the per&rmance he gayeft 
Supper to the performers, and immediately set out for 
Liverpool^ where he took leave oa the 6th of October 
in Oihelh. On the 11th, he embarked for New Ycnic, 
where he arrived on the 10th of November, and made 
his deku on the S9th as Richard IIL So highly was 
public curiosity excited, that many people are said to 
have come from Philadelphia, a distance of 90 mSles, 
for the sole purpose of seeing his performance* j and 
the receipts, which before his arrival had seilddm 
maounted to 1000 dollars per week, now produced 
more than that sum nightly. On the !28th of Deoeflth 
ber, some gentlemen of New York gave him a pubik 
dinner at the City Hotel, after whidi he set out iinr 
Philadelphia. From Philadelphia he proceeded to 
Boston, where the demand for places to witnem las 
performance was so great, that they were aeturiljr 
disposed of by auction. He returned to New York 
in April, played again at Philadelphia in May, and 
again visited Boston, but not meeting there ob 4hi8 
occasion the same warmth of approbation which h^ 
obtained on his first visit, he quitted the Theatre in 
disgust, leaving the manager to appease the audience 
in the best way he could. He arrived at New Yoiii 
for the third time on the 28th of May, with the inten* 
tion of continuing his performances there, but findii^ 
that a strong prejudice had been excited against him 
by his conduct at Boston, and that the Americans 
were determined to resent it, he resolved to leave 
America immediately. Accordingly, he sailed on the 
6th of June, and reached Liverpool in the third week 
of July, after an absence of nine months. During his 
stay in America, he erected in the church-yard of 
St. Paul, at New York, an elegant montunent to the 
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memory of G^rge Frederick Cooke> who is buried 
tifeere; The monument consists of a simple pedestal^ 
sturmounted by an Um^ and bears the foUowing 
iBBcriptiou :— 

** Erected to the Memory of George Frederick Cooke, by 
B d mum dKeim, of tiie Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, 1821." 

In the ensuing Season he again resumed hia duties 
air Drury-Lsne^ where he was received with that re- 
■awe d cordiality which the return of an old favourite 
St flvre to awaken ; and before the close of the season, 
an oppoitnaity occurred of testifying that, whatever 
flugiit be tiie eccentricities of his conduct^ the good* 
1M88 of his heart could not be called in question. 
The sufferings of the starving people of Ireland had 
aiwakened the sympathy of their more fortunate fel- 
]ow*8ubjects in England, and a noble subscription 
was set on foot for the purpose of relieving them. 
To this subscription Mr. Kean generously devoted the 
jproceeds of his benefit (which has never produced 
liim leas than 500/.) setting a noble example to those 
who may hereafter profit as he has done by the public 
fisTOor. On this occasion, he selected that admirable 
piece of declamation from Massinger s Roman Actor, 
in Which Pari$ vindicates the Stage from the asper- 
sions of its enemies. He also played Octavian in 
The Mountaineers, and Tom Tug in The Waterman, thus 
giving to the cause of hiunanity the full force of his 
varied talents. But the instances in which his gene- 
rosity has been exerted are so numerous, that we 
cannot help selecting a few anecdotes on the subject, 
for the gratification of our readers. 

In 1817 he performed at Brighton, for the Benefit 
of two or three of his brother actors, who had before 
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been deeply indebted to his liberality. One of them 
pressed him^ at least to suffer them to pay his travel- 
ling expences^ which he peremptorily refused^ at the 
same time remarking^ " My dear Sir, a friend docs 
you a very little favour in making you a present of a 
Hare, if he puts you to the expence of carriage and 
porterage." 

In the course of a tour, he met with an old acting 
acquaintance in very distressed circumstances. Hk 
child of this person played the youngest Prince to 
Kean*s Richard HI, and afler it had been smothered 
by order of the bloody Gloucester, he took an oppo^ 
tunity to slip 10 guineas into its hand, as a pr^ait 
for the father. This is one taken from among mupf 
similar instances. 

Some years since, on his way to Liverpool, he p«F- 
formed one night at the Buxton Theatre, where the 
prices had been raised : an overflow took place, and 
Kean was to be remunerated with a clear half <tf 
the receipts. It so happened, that the honest mana- 
ger, with whom fortune dealt hardly, had a large 
iamily, which circumstance no sooner reached tbe 
ears of Kean than it made a suitable impres»on 
Accordingly next morning, when the Thespian con* 
ductor tendered the cash, as by agreement, " I'll have 
none of it," said Kean, '' for you have niiie children, 
and I have only one" We are not aware that so su- 
perlative an instance of generosity can require the 
slightest illustration, but we must be permitted to 
contrast it with an anecdote related of a celebrated 
actress, (now retired,) who once consented to perform 
in the Glasgow Theatre for the benefit of Mr. Putnam, 
a performer of great respectability, for which she was 
to receive her usual moderate demand of otie hundred 
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pounds/ Unfortunately^ this act of condescending 
kindness did not procure the success Mr. Putnam had 
been led to anticipate, as the receipts of the house 
amounted but to 70/. This was transferred to our 
heroine, but not satisfying her rapacity, she insisted 
on her " bond,*' and the unfortunate actor, without 
ability to complete his miserable bargain, was under 
the necessity of applying to the manager, who, pos- 
sessing more of the " milk of human kindness*' than 
this fevoured daughter of Melpomene, generously 
made up the deficiency, which she received without 
hesitation or repugnance. 

On June 10, 18^2, he gave a prize-wherry, named 
*^ The Othello," in commemoration of its being the 
anniversary of Garrick's last public appearance,) for 
the benefit of the Theatrical Fund. 

The following anecdote is so characteristic, that we 
cannot refrain from inserting it : — When Kean was at 
Portsmouth two or three years ago, he was requested 
by the manager and two or three more, after one morn- 
ing's rehearsal, to. accompany them to take share of a 
bottle of Madeira and a biscuit. Kean objected at 
first, .but at length consented, and away they went to 
one of the first-rate inns in Portsmouth. The land- 
lord, when apprised that Kean was of the party, 
ushered them into an elegant room, thanked the actor 
for the honour that he did him, and for ten minutes 
overwhelmed him with obsequious civilities. Kean 
bore it well for some time 3 but at length knitting 
his brow, and fixing his eye upon the landlord with 
that tremendous expression so often witnessed, said, 
*' Mr, H , I came into your house, at the re- 
quest of these gentlemen, to partake of some refiresh- 
^ent^ and not to be pestered with your civilities. 
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which to me are so many insults. Look at me^ Sibi 
weU : you do not recollect me> I see ; but you know 
that I am Mr. Kean, Edmund Kbas, Sir j the nH 
Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years ago^ when ygi 
kept a Tery small inn in Portsmouth. At that Xban^i 
Sir, I was a member of a strolling company of playen^ 
and came with the troop to your fair^ where I acted. 
I remember well that I went one day to the bar <if 
your house^ and called for half a pint of porter^ whidii 
after I had waited your pleasure patiently^ was givoi 
to me by you with one hand, as the other was tt" 
tended to receive the money : never. Sir, shall I forget 
your insolent demeanour, and the acuteness of my 

feelings. Now, Mr. H , things are altered : you 

are in a fine hotel, and I am — but never mind j you 

are still plain H , and I am Edmimd Kean, the 

same Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years ago, when 
you insulted me. Look at me again. Sir. What al- 
teration beyond that of dress do you discover in me ? 
Am I a better man than I was then ? What is there 
in me now, that you should overwhelm me with your 

compliments ? Go to, Mr. H , I am ashamed of 

you J keep your wine in your cellar, I will have none 
of it !" Having said this, the indignant actor turned 
his back upon the mortified landlord, and with the 
whole of his companions immediately left his house, 
to get their refi'eshment elsewhere. 

On Kean*8 acting we decline offering any criticism, 
— he is beyond it. The eminence he has attained 
and held so many years in public opinion, is a suffi- 
cient proof that he possesses — 

" With thejlash of the gem, its solidity too :" 

had it been otherwise, the natural consequence fnuit 
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have beeii^ his sinking back again into the obscurity 
from which he has been dug forth. 

Among the host of men of first-rate talent and 
unqnestioned abilities, for forming a just estimate of 
Kean 6 daims to admiration, none have done this 
highly-gifted actor more homage than Lord Byron y so 
delighted was this great poet with his masterly deli- 
neation of Richard III, that he visited the Theatre 
every night of his performing the character during the 
first season of his appearance in London: he also 
sent him an elegant snuff-box from Italy, and addressed 
the following Lines to him, which evince the very 
hlich opinion the Noble Bard must have formed of 
his histrionic powers : — 

— — '' Thon art the sun's bright child ! 

The genius that irradiates thy mind, 

Caught all its purity and light from heaven ! 

Thine is the task, with mastery most perfect. 

To bind the passions captive in thy train ! 

Each chrystal tear, that slumbers in the depth 

Of feeling^s fountain, doth obey thy call ! 

lliere's not a joy or sorrow mortals prove, 

A pateion to humanity allied. 

But, tribute of allegiance, owes to thee : 

The shrine thou worshippest is Nature's self,^- 

The only altar genius deigns to seek. 

Thine offering— a bold and burning mind. 

Whose impulse guides thee to the realms of fame. 

Where, crown'd With well-eam'd laurels, — all thine own, 

I herald thee to Immortality I 

We cannot in justice to the public let this oppor- 
tunity slip, without endeavouring to open their eyes 
to the gross absurdities every now and then attempted 
by the Managers of both Theatres, to be played off 
upon them, in regard to the conductors of these esta* 
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blishmeBts searching afiter and fostering rising talent. 
Had that been the case^ Kean would have been intro- 
duced to a London audience years before he passed 
that ordeal ; and^ were it now the case^ many who are 
still pining in hopelessness^ and even beggary^ iq the 
country, would by their merit — 

" Like stars in the darkest night, stick fiery off indeed," 

and win their way to competence and fame. While 
we are writing this, we perceive extracts from Tlie 
Carmarthen Papers, copied into the leading London 
Journals, regarding the extraordinary Tragic Perform- 
ances of a Mr, Kent. Of Mr, Kent we know nothing, 
but if it be his wish to try his strength before a Lon- 
don audience, and he expect to achieve that object 
by force of talent alone, we fear he will be grievously 
deceived. We judge by the experience afiPorded us 
by former examples, and we assure him, that if he 
can procure no other recommendation to the notice 
of our London Managers than originality of genius, 
and conspicuous merit, he stands the best chance pos- 
sible of lingering for ever in the obscure sphere in 
which he at present moves. 



MR. KEELEY. 



A VAST proportion of individuals are desirous above 
all things of stepping out of the sphere in which they 
are born, and trying others — *'That they know not ttfS* 
This spirit possessed Mr. Keeley, and from a Printer 
he became a Comedian. He has seen life in many of 
its shapes, but has not experienced any of those pleasing 
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vicissitudes, such as starvation and penury, that too 
often attend the hapless sons of Theapis. Who had 
the charge of his theatric infancy, we have not been 
aide to learn : Birmingham, so renowned for taste in 
blstrionic afiairs, fostered this votary of Thalia. Pant- 
ing for &nie, he sought the Metropolis, and run the 
'■gaanlJei of Sadler's Wells, the Surrey, and the Adelphi 
Theatres. On October 24, 1629, he made his debut 
on the Covent-Garden boards as Darby, in The Poor 
Soldier, and was well received, since wfiich he has 
performed in several Farces. 

In Watty Cockney, in The Romp, he has attained great 
provincial fame. 

MISS F. H. KELLY. 




To form a Tragic Actress of flrst-rate powers, — one 
who is ctqioble of exciting tliose deep and powerfiil 
enootions that alternately agitate and delight the human 
bear^ requires an uncommon union of mental capacity 
and physical strength : the grasp of intellect must be 
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conjoined with voice, figure, or face, or it becomes 
powerless, and these gifts of nature are in turn ren- 
dered equally useless, if the possessor be divested of 
acute sensibility and correct taste. 

The subject of our memoir is a happy example i>f 
the bounty of nature, being possessed of almost every 
requisite we have just mentioned. She was born 
June 30, 1805, in London. Her father. Captain Kelly, 
is a gentleman of a very ancient and respectable funily 
in the west of Ireland : he is an old Son of Mars, 
having joined the 96th Regiment during the celebrated 
American contest, and has had, we believe, his M 
share of " moving accidents by flood and field, and 
hair-breadth scapes in th* imminent deadly breach." 

From her earliest age. Miss Kelly evinced a strong 
predilection for the stage, even before she saw a 
Theatre or a Performer. Her father having imbibed 
many prejudices against the profession, resisted 
her inclination, which he considered both childish 
and romantic 5 but finding her attachment for theatric 
pursuits had taken too deep root to be dispelled 
by the reasonings of parental love, he very wisely re- 
solved to foster her rising talents, and gratify what j 
seemed to be the warmest wishes of her heart. Ac- 
cordingly, through the kind Offices of Lady C. Lindsay, 
he procured an introduction to Mr. G. Colman and 
Mr, Harris, who, after hearing her read a portion of 
the character of Behidera, pronounced her to possess 
a powerful, clear, and melodious voice, with naany 
other requisites for eminence in the histrionic art. 
At this time. Miss Kelly had just attained her 13th year. 
After the expression of this favourable opinion, as 
might be expected of one possessed of the ardent 
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mind of our heroine^ every latent power was awakened^ 
and the determination to excel became — 

" Her morning thought, and midnight dream/' 

Practice, however, being equally as necessary as study 
to the accomplishment of her wishes, she mustered 
up courage sufficient to face an audience, and in the 
month of June 1819 she made her debut at Cheltenham, 
under the protection of Lady Faulkner, performing 
Amelia Wildethain in L(yoer$ V0W9, and Amaruhis in 
7%« Child of Nature: her reception realized her most 
sanguine expectations, and she performed shortly after 
Behidera, in which she was also well received. She 
played here but six nights, when she visited France, 
where she partook of the festivities of Paris, and from 
whence she returned in May 1820, and again visited 
that resort of beauty and fashion, Cheltenham, where 
she played six nights, and proceeded to Brighton, 
where she had full scope for the display of the talents 
she possessed. Here she performed Juliet, Belvidera, 
Alicia, Evadne, and the whole range of first-rate cha- 
racters. On January 18, 1821, she appeared on the 
Dublin Stage, where she was highly appreciated, and 
became a great favourite in the characters of Juliet, 
Jane Shore, Belvidera, Desdemona, Monimia, Mrs, Ualler, 
Mn. Beverley, and Mrs, Oakley, 

She returned to England in June, and played for a 
month at Birmingham, Nottingham, and Derby 3 after 
which, in March 1822, Mr. Harris again engaged her 
for the Dublin Stage, to support Mr. Yoimg, wh«re> 
in addition to her former characters, she performed 
Alexina, Amy Robsart (in a Drama called Kenilworth) 
14 successive nights^ to crowded houses, (a circum- 
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stance almost without a parallel in the Annals of 
Irish Theatricals,) Bertha, Imoinda, and Minna in The 
Pirate, When the Theatre closed in June^ she visited 
Drogheda, Limerick, Galway, Ennis, and Cork, a thea- 
trical tour that occupied her four months, and before 
she left the last-mentioned place, she was engaged for 
Covent-Grarden. At that theatre she made her first 
appearance as Juliet on November 14, and met a re- 
ception such as is rarely recorded in Dramatic Annals. 
The Balcony Scene, the Interview with the Nurse, 
and the Dying Scene, were deemed prodigies of ex- 
cellence. The plaudits were " loud and deep," and of 
long continuance, and she performed the character 
every alternate night, to the most overflowing houses, 
for a fortnight. On December 11, she played a prin- 
cipal part in ShieVs Tragedy of The Huguenot ; but 
the piece was unsuccessful, and after the third night> 
it was withdrawn. On the 30th. of the same months 
she appeared as the devoted Countess of Rutland, ir^ 
The Earl of Essex, (the subject of the Engraving &X 
the commencement of the Memoir.) She excite^ 
throughout the most successful sympathy, and througl:^* 
out was loudly applauded. 

Her benefit took place June 7, and the liberty c:^ ^ 
choice, which belongs to most Performers at thei-** 
Benefits, enabled Miss Kelly to appear in two ne^^^^^ 
and important characters, Belvidera and Lady Rackc^^ 
(Three Weeks after Marriage J In both, she was aJ' — ' 
mirable. Her versatile talents were most conspi^^ 
cuous. The Pathos and Grief of -Belvidera were esc-^ 
quisitely pictured, and the high-bred airs of iMdj^ 
Racket were acted equally felicitously. In the sceii.^ 
where Sir Charles attempts to convince her with tl»^ 



Cards, sbe tumed her back to him with such elegant 
contempt, and conscious superiority, that proved her 
to be a first-rate mistress of her art. 




The Friends of this Lady complain that Managerial 
Pique has kept her from appearing before the Public 
Eye. AVhether this is correct or not we cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; thus much is certain, ettry Print 
has lauded her as an Actress of tirst-rate powers,—^* 
the NKVEB playt. When she has performed she has 
drawn excellent houses,— ^;< the never plays. 

' ' There are more wonders than are dreamt of In oui 

Philosophj'." 

It is rather too gross an absurdity to credit, that a 
person who is capable of playing Juliet so admirably, 
is incapable of playing any thing else ; besides, she 
has demonstrated the contrary : then why is she thus 
cruelly kept in the back-ground? We cannot unravel 
this mystery. 

Her Juliet occasioned many tasteful poetic eflusions, 
and from the mass we select the Two we now present 
our readers with. 
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SONNET 
To MI88 Kelly, on her Performance o/* Juliet. 

'TwAS the embodying of a lovely thoaght, 
A living picture exquisitely wrought, 
With hues we think, but never hope to see 
In all their beautifiil reality : 
With something more than fancy can create. 
So full of life, so warm, so passionate. 
Young beauty ! sweetly didst thou paint— the deep 
Intense affection woman's heart will keep 
More tenderly than tife ! I see thee now. 
With thy white wreafbed arms, thy pensive brow. 
Standing so lovely in thy sorrowing. 
I've sometimes read, and closed the page divine. 
Dreaming what that Italian girl might be ; 
Yet never imagined — ^look or tone more sweet than— thi^:=*^ 

L. E-^ ^' 

On Miss F. H. Kelly's Juliet. 

Oh ! Thou art Shakspeare's Juliet, 

With smile and brow divine $ 
Oh ! never Can my soul foi^et 

Each love* fraught look of Thine. 
I watched Thee at the Balcony, ' 

When Romeo'B form was near. 
When moonbeams silvered every tree. 

And Heaven's arch shone clear. 
You spoke of Love in such a tone. 

So tender, yet so light, 
That to my fancy seemed alone 

But made for such a night. 
I watched Thee in that mournful scene 

When Death's wing o'er Thee past, 
And sighs arose each word between. 

And tears of grief fell fast. 
T^ou art indeed Love's Juliet, 

With smile and brow divine. 
And never can my soul forget 

Each love-fraught look of Thine. R. 1^ ' 



MISS F. M. KELLY. 




This admirable actress was bom at Brighton Oct. 15, 
1790. Her father was the brother of the celebrated 
Michael Kelly, the Composer : one of her sisters is 
the wife of Mathews, the comediui ; and another is 
the subject of the Memoir which succeeds this. 

She was doubtless intended by ber parents for a 
theatrical life, as at the early age of seven, when the 
mind may be considered capable of receiving any 
impression, she was placed under the tuition of her 
uncle Michael, and articled to him for 9 years: during 
this period we do not find that she played any but 
subordinate characters, and occasionally sung in Cho- 
ruBses. 

In the summer of 1807, she performed at Glasgow, 
where her efforts were crowned with success, and she 
was engaged the ensuing season at the Haymarket 
Theatre ; but it was not until Mr. Arnold opened the 
Jjyceum, that her talents were duly appreciated. 
After the unfortunate destruction of Drury-Lane The- 
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atre by fire, and when the Company were playing at 
the Lyceum, Miss Kelly rose as rapidly in the estima- 
tion of the Public as her merits deserved. On the 
boards of the present Drury-Lane she shone with un- 
diminished lustre, and di^ring her performances in the 
summer months at the English Opera-House, she 
has always found the voice of public approval still go 
with her. 

Owing to some differences with the Great Lessee, 
she has not been attached to his Company for two sea- 
sons, and she employs her time in starring about the 
country. Adtors and Actresses the Public in general 
imagine haVe feelings, the delicacy of which is very 
similar to cast iron^ which enabVes them to remain 
unaffected by the fictitious woe that surromids them, 
however skilfully pourtrayed t this is not, however, 
always the case, for on the first night's performance 
of that rustic melodrama. The Miller's Maid, at the 
conclusion of the 1st Act, when Giles joins the hands 
of Phcebe and George, so terrific was the agony ex- 
'pressed by the late celebrated Emery, that when the 
curtain descended, it was with the greatest difficulty 
Miss Kelly (who was the representative of Phcehe) 
made her way to the Green-Room, where she fell 
into strong hysterics, and it was only owing to the aid 
afforded by powerful restoratives, she was enabled to 
complete her part. 

It is worthy of remark, that few Performers on the 
stage have encountered more real danger than this Lady. 
An attempt to assassinate her was made on the night of 
February \7, 1816, at Drury-Lane Theatre, during the 
performance of O'Keefe's Farce of Modern Antiques, 
— A madman of the name of Barnett, fired a pistol 
from the Pit, the shot of which passed within a few 
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feet of her and Mr. Knight, who was on the stage at 
the time. He was tried for the offence at the Old 
Bailey on the 8th of April following, but it being 
proved on the trial that he was insane, he was sen- 
tenced to be confined for Life, and is at present in 
New Bethlem*. 



MISS L. KELLY. 

This Lady, the Sister of the foregoing, was bom in 
London, June 2, 17^5, and at the age of 13 accom- 
panied her sister to Glasgow, where she made her first 
appearance on the stage in the character of Louisa, in 
The Deserter, The summer season ensuing she per- 
formed at Worthing, and when she had attained her 
15th year, joined the Drury-Lane Company, who were 
performing at the Lyceimi, making her first appear- 
ance (Oct. 11, 1810) in the charming part of Rosina, 
For three years she continued to perform at the Ly- 
ceum> when she entered into an engagement with 
H. Siddons, then Manager of the Edinburgh Theatre. 
On January 21^ 1815^ she again came to London, 
and appeared in the character of Juliet, and was well 
received, since which she has performed in various 
jparts of the country, but ultimately accepted of an 
engagement with Mr. Elliston, under whose aus- 
pices she made her re-appearance October 1, 1823, in 

* Should our readers have any curiosity to know any more of 
this indiiddoal, his subsequent conduct, &c. we refer them to a 
volume abounding in relations of anecdote and interest, entitled 
^* Sketches of Insanity," where a curious account of him may 
be found. 

H 2 



lAfdia Languith in Tie Rioalt, at Drury-L«ne, and 
WM well received. 




MR. C. KEMBLE. 

This geDtleman is the youngeat son of Mr. Roger 
Kemble, the manager of a provincial Company of 
comedians, and was bom on the ^th November, Ifji, 
at Brecknock, in Wales ; a town which will ever be 
celebrated in theatrical annals, as having been like- 
wise the birth-place of Mrs. Siddoos. At the age of 
13, he was placed by his brother John at the College 
of Donay, in Flanders, where he remained three years. 
On his return, be was appointed to a clerkship in the 
post-o£Sce, but the duties of this situation being iik- 
some, and salary inconsiderable, he became disgusted 
with it, and resolved not to 



Hit ever; thought dova to the desk, and apend 
The momiDg of tiia life in adding Ggure*, 
Witt Mcurate moiKitoiijr." — 
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He accordingly determined to make the Stage his 
future profession^ to which he was incited by the 
splendid success which had crowned the attempts of 
his brother and sister. With little previous prepara- 
tion^ he commenced his theatrical career^ in 17*92^ at 
Sheffield^ as Orlando in As You Like it, with much 
credit to himself and satisfaction to the audience. He 
continued to perform at this place^ Edinburgh^ and 
NcTVcastle, for about a year, when, encouraged by his 
Success, he repaired to London, and on the night of 
tlie opening of the new Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 
SI St April, 1794, he appeared in the trifling part of 
Hfcdcolm in Macbeth, He, however, soon rose to be 
the representative of parts of somewhat more im- 
portance 3 such as Papillon in The Liar, George Barn- 
well, fyc. and his personification of Alonzo in Pizarro, 
again added to his professional reputation. His rapid 
improvement induced Mr. Colman to engage him at 
the Hay market, where, on the 16th July, 1800, he 
produced in three acts, a play, called the ^' Point cf 
Honour" translated from " Le Deserteur," of Mercier. 
It was well received, and is still occasionally per- 
formed : it contains some well contrived and interest-' 
ing incidents, and the language is correct and elegant. 
In 1802, the bad state of his health, which nearly de- 
prived him of his voice, compelled him to relinquish 
his situations at Drury-Lane and the Haymarket, and 
take a trip to the continent. On his return, in 1803, 
he entered into an engagement with the proprietors of 
Covent-Garden Theatre, of which house his brother 
John had become acting manager, where, with the 
exception of one or two trifling intermissions, he has 
remained to the present time, sustaining a variety of 
characters in the highest walks of the drama. 
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Besides the *' Point qf Honour,'* before mentioned, 
Iklr. C. Kemble is the author of the following dramatic 
works : — 

1st. " The Wanderer, or the Rights of Hospitality" 
an historical drama^ in three acts^ translated from the 
^'■Eduard in Schottland" of Kotzebue, and produced at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, the 12th January, 1808, 
where it met with some success. 

2d. " Plot and Counterplot, or the Portrait of Or- 
vantesj* a farce, produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
30th of June, 1808. This is an amusing production, 
and is still frequently performed. It is translated from 
the French piece of Mons. Dieulafoy of the same 
name. 

3d. " Kamschatka, or the Slaves Tribute, a drama, 
in three acts, from the German of Kotzebue, produced 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, 16th October, 1811, where 
it lingered through four or five nights, and then 
quietly expired. 

4th. " The Child of Chance,'' a farce, in two acts, 
1812, performed only three times. 

5th. " The Brazen Bust,'' melodrama, translated 
from the French, 1813, performed only three times. 

Mr. Kemble excels in three classes of character -, — 
in the tender lover, like Ronieo — in the spirited gen- 
tleman of tragedy, such as Laertes and Faulconbridge — 
and in a very happy mixture of the occasional debau- 
chee and the gentleman of feeling, as in Shakspeare's 
Cassio, and Charles Oakley in The Jealous Wife, His 
performances (generally speaking) are not fully e£Pec- 
tive ; they seldom reach the heart, nor are they after 
remembered with any other satisfaction than as the 
elegant readings of a learned man. There is a certain 
want of energy in his performances, and an indolent 
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languor often comes over him, which renders him 
unfit for characters in which the passions have much 
play. He perfectly comprehends the meaning of his 
author, but seems more intent on leaving nothing 
which the head can disapprove, than on presenting 
any thing which the heart must admire. Thus his 
spectators quit him dissatisfied they know not why, 
and while the most fastidious cannot condemn, the 
•most candid cannot admire to any degree of enthu- 
siasm. But his acting is not devoid of beauties, and 
it is totally free from glaring faults ; he moves in a 
kind of superior mediocrity, and always gives the 
sense, though he may sometimes fail in conveying the 
spirit of his author. 

Of his abilities as a manager, we think contemp- 
tuously. The abundance of melodramatic trash he 
thrusts before the public eye, in such merciless suc- 
cession, clearly proves that his Establishment is inac- 
cessible to all capable of higher efiPorts : and his late 
attempt to revive the mania for horse performances, 
has added as little to the treasury of the Theatre, as to 
any favourable opinions that might heretofore have 
been formed of his taste and discernment. We are 
surprised, however, at one thing 3 namely, that as 
Cortez is well known to have brought to Mexico 
bloodhounds in abundance, to subdue the natives with^ 
Mr. Kemble, in his anxiety to have rendered the illu- / 
sion of this piece as perfect as possible, did not con- 
tract with Caleb Baldwin, of the Westminster Pit, for a 
score or two, and treated his audience with the won- * 
derfiil feats of Dogs as well as Horses, lliis was an 
omission which doubtless now the manager reproaches 
himself with. 

Seversljeu d*esprits having been written on these 
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new pefformeri, and the tasitful manager who has in- 
troduced them^ we will conclude this sketch with the 
one we deem the best. 

MELPOMENE'S WILL. 

Melpomene late 

Had a pun in her pate. 

Her body was all in a tremble ; 
Her silence she broke. 
Then sobbing bespoke. 

Her sable factotum, Charles Kemble. 



« 



I give and devise. 

My tears and my sighs, 

My racks mighty havoc's to humble ; 
My poison and scrolls, 
My daggers and bowls. 

In trust for the following jumble :— 

" My sighs turn to neighs. 
To Utter my pla3rs. 

To gee ho ! my tragedy speeches ; 
My bowls made for slaughter. 
To buckets of water. 

My buskins to brown leather breeches. 

*< Desdemona forlorn. 
With a sieve full of com. 

Shall soften the rage of Othello ; 
His jealousy check. 
With a pat on the neck, 

And whisper, * So ho, my poor fellow 1* 

** In hiring my actors. 
In spite of detractors, 

Don't look to their features or eye-balls ; 
Ne'er guide your selection. 
By voice or complexion. 

But give a high price for the pie-balds." 
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died, 
Chailcs Knnble replied, 

' I like the experiment vastly i* 
So booted and spnrr*d. 
He now trots in the herd. 

Of Menrman, Ptrkerl and Astlev. 



MR. H. KEMBLE. 

This gentleman is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Kemble^ and was bom in 1789. His mother, long 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Haymarket 
Theatre, was taken ill while acting her original part 
of Sueen Margaret, in Colman*s play of The Battle qf 
Hexham : she had scarcely sufficient strength to finish 
her arduous task, before the object of this memoir 
was bom. Mr. H. Kemble was educated at Win- 
chester^ where, having gone through the regular 
routine of school practice, he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to study, as it was hoped, for the 
bar. His inclinations, however, naturally enough, 
were fixed upon the stage, and after remaining two 
years at the University, he left £u'clid and the 
Classics for the sack and buskin. He commenced 
his theatrical career at Whitehaven, in Cumber- 
land, imder the management of his father, in the 
character of Frank Heartall, in Cherry*s comedy 
of The Soldiers Daughter, He acted some time 
in several of the Northern towns, but Mr. S. 
Kemble resigning management, he joined the Ports- 
mouth company: it was here, by accident, that the 
late Mr. T. Palmer, chief proprietor of the Bath Thea- 
tre, witnessed his representation of Octavian snd Jqffier, 
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and offered him a situation at Bath for the ensmng 
winter. Mr. H. Kemble accepted the offer, and 8^ 
peared at Bristol in Bertram ; this was followed by 
Warwick, Daran, Bujazet, Macbeth ^/jramhia, Rolla, ^c. 
all of which characters he repeated at Bath and 
Bristol, much to the satisfaction of his employers. 
When the Sub-Committee of the Theatre Royal Drury- 
Lane, appointed Mr. Stephen Kemble to the manage- 
ment of their Theatre, he sent for his son to London, 
where, on Saturday, September 12, 1818, he made his 
bow in the national Theatre, in the character of 
Romeo, He also played Douglas, Barnwell, BiroHi 
Macduff, Richmond, Sfc, 

He now performs at the Surrey Theatre j a sphere, 
we confess, infinitely more suited to the small share 
of ability he possesses. 



MR. KNIGHT. 

This clever and truly natural performer is said to have 
entertained, at a very early age, a marked predilection 
for the stage. This dramatic feeling took its origin 
from the exhibitions of some strolling company in the 
North, whose performances made a strong and lasting 
impression upon his youthful mind. The farce, which 
was Hob in the Well, was too congenial to his feelings 
to be forgotten : gifted by nature with a keen relish 
for the humour of the stage, he was already in heart 
an actor ; and the seeds, thus sown by chance, blos- 
somed in due time to perfection. 

Many succeeding years rolled on without any thing 
that can claim attention. The time at last arrived^ at 
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which the choice of a profession became not only ne- 
cessary^ but a duty. The advice of friends. was of 
course not wanting on this subject ; for advice is ever 
freely bestowed. The result was, that he became an 
artist 'y and commenced his studies under the auspices 
of a worthy old gentleman, whose works have not 
been able to give even a short-lived stability to his 
name. In a few years his instructor died. The long- 
smothered fiame now burst forth^ and after much de- 
liberation he resolved to unite the artist with the stage. 
This was indeed rather an incongruous union, and not 
likely to be lasting -, but it was the only plan that at 
once gratified the favourite desire of his heart, and yet, 
in Cjase of failure, secured him a retreat. 

This resolution was no sooner formed, than he has- 
tened to put it into execution. Letters were written 
to the Commandant of a wandering Company 3 and, to 
the great joy, as well as astonishment, of our Apelles, 
his proposals were accepted. Upon this he joined the 
strollers, who were then acting at Newcastle-under- 
Line, in Staffordshire. It now became a subject for 
consideration, in what character he should be intro- 
duced to the public 5 and, after much deliberation, the 
part of Hob was selected, with the mutual approbation 
of either party. His name was accordingly affixed to 
the bills in capital letters, as being his first appearance 
upon any stage j and he began to prepare for the ter- 
rible encounter. Two tremendous rehearsals were 
first to be encountered, and in these Mr. K. conducted 
himself with tolerable success : at last came the night, 
so much dreaded, yet so anxiously expected. The 
curtain rose, and with infiinite difficulty the new actor 
mustered up courage enough to appear : upon his 
entrance, as is usual with young performers, he was 
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encouraged by the acclamations of the audience to 
proceed — but this was beyond his powers. He bad 
got to the front of the stage^ and there he remained 
without the power of utterance : the audience^ pitying 
his awkward situation and extreme bashfulness^ endeft- 
voured to cheer him by repeating their approbation* 
In return^ he bowed^ scraped^ stammered^ and — finally 
ran away 3 nor could all the powers of rhetoric prevail 
on him to return. The entreaties and scoAboMus 
companions behind the scenes were all equally in vain; 
terror had rendered him inflexible in his resolves^ and 
deaf either to encouragement or censure. In conse- 
quence of this unexpected event, one of the performers 
came forward to solicit the indulgence of the audience, 
and request the attendance of an old comedian, to 
whom the part originally belonged, and who had sta- 
tioned himself in front of the house^ for the purpose 
of witnessing the performance. It may be easily sup- 
posed that, after such a mortification^ Mr. K. did not 
find his abode at Newcastle very pleasant. Indeed, 
so distressing was the pity of his associates upon this 
imfortunate failure, that he was tempted the next 
morning to make a precipitate retreat from the scene 
of his disaster. 

From this time a whole year elapsed in the pursuit 
of his profession as a Painter, without his once risking 
the chance of a second mortification. Stilly however, 
his passion for the Drama continued in its former 
force; and willingly would he have ventured again 
upon the stage, but that the memory of his first defeat 
acted as a kind of extinguisher to his ambition. 

About this period of his history he became acquaint- 
ed with a London Comedian^ to whom, as to an oracle, 
he communicated his past disgrace. His London 
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friend> who had been too long and too intimately ac- 
quainted with the stage, to be the dupe of its allure- 
ments, gave him much good counsel upon this subject, 
and concluded with saying — " My dear sir, if you 
should at any time be mad enough to resume the 
green-eyed profession of an Actor, take advice from 
experience, and place your foot upon the lowest stone 
you can find ; and even then you must not expect to 
shake ofif the alarm you have so feelingly described, 
and what many first-rate performers have never been 
able to overcome. You must therefore expect its 
return more or less, according to the undertaking and 
the place you make choice of for your second appear- 
ance. If you have merit, it will unquestionably make 
its way 5 if otherwise, I most earnestly request you to 
abandon the pursuit, .as ruinous and improfitable." 
This advice had so much weight with our novice, that 
he long debated with himself where to seek for the 
said lowest stone, which was to be his mounting step 
to the temple of Fame, for his friend, it seems, had 
quite forgotten this most material point of advice. 
As this wonderful stone was not to be found where he 
then was, and there was not the least prospect of its 
coniing to meet him, he very wisely immediately set 
out on his travels in search of it, that he might not in 
after times have to reflect upon himself for neglecting 
his fortune. Having travelled nearly two hundred 
miles, he began to think he had set out in quest of the 
philosopher s stone, and, like the philosophers of old, 
he had considerably lowered his finances in the search. 
At length he was on the point of giving up the object 
in despair, for after all his travels, he was to all ap- 
pearance as remote from the desired object as ever. 
He had got as far as Raither, in North Wales, and had 
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hitherto gained nothing by the excursion but trouble. 
In the very crisis of his fate, when he was about to 
abandon the project in despair, he was delighted by i 
the appearance of a group of half-star>'ed, tragi-comic ] 
devils, wh.) had come to Raither for the season. This, 
if any, was the magic stone on which to plant his foot : , 
he accordingly made proposals to the august Captain 
who commanded the troop, and was without difficulty, | 
admitted to the honours of the stage- It must be 
confessed, that it was no very extravagant object of 
ambition, for Raither is not particularly extensive, and ' 
the emoluments of each individual amounted to about 
five shillings per week 5 for the manager, as is usual 
in these travelling comjmnies, resembled the Lion in 
the fable, and appropriated the greater part of the 
scanty profits to himself. This, however, was but a 
slight matter of consideration £or a novice, burning 
with a desire to signalize himself on the stage. HohwBS 
again selected for a trial j and, as fear on this occasion 
was totally out of the question, Mr. K. succeeded to a 
wonder. So much was the audience delighted with 
the novice, that the farce was given out for a second 
representation, amidst the plaudits of an overflowing 
barn, brilliantly illuminated with six mould candles, 
supported by three nails that were driven into the 
earth -, for this unsophisticated little Company knew 
not the luxury of a stage. 

Elated by this glimmering of success, Mr. Knight 
began to look forward to greater things. His ambi- 
tion increasing with his growing fame, he was no 
longer content to strut before sLx candles on the bare 
earth 3 a raised stage was now the darling object of 
his heart. This, however, was no easy task 3 the fi- 
nances of the company were absolutely inadequate for 
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the accomplishment of this magnificent project -, but 
the ambitious ingenuity of Hob overcame all difficul- 
ties 3 he suggested to his companions the idea of 
placing a tailor s shop-board crosswise upon a bed- 
steady as a substitute for the more costly apparatus 
of the stage. The proposal was embraced by his as- 
sociates with ardour : the ambition that filled his own 
breast^ communicated itself to the ragged veterans of 
' the troop^ and it was immediately resolved to put this 
admirable plan into execution. Now^ unfortunately^ 
another difficulty arose, at first sight insuperable^ and 
which promised to extinguish this ingenious project 
in the embryo : the strolling band was not in very 
^od repute^ and none of the neighbours seemed dis- 
pensed to lend the desired apparatus. At last, even this 
was accomplished 3 the new stage was erected, and 
ladders were attached to each side, for the accommo- 
dation of the ladies. 

This ingenious plan considerably augmented the 
profits of the house, and almost immortalized Mr. 
Knight. In addition to this^ he always contrived to 
l^ep up a superiority of appearance, by imiting his 
former profession to that of the stage. 

A whole year was wasted in this situation, and his 
fame did not spread beyond the immediate limits of 
his circle, though by this time it appears, he had con- 
siderably improved in the profession. His just deli- 
neation of Frank Oat land, which in his fancy had now 
superseded every other charactgr, proved that he only 
wanted an opportunity to become a valuable acquisi- 
tion to . the stage. In a favourable moment he was 
seen and admired by a Mr. Nimns, the Manager of the 
Stafford Company, who offered him an engagement 
at twelve shillings per week. Happily for Mr. K. this 
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proposal was not made till after the most material 
scene of the play^ for his transports upon this profiue 
proposition were so great, that he was utterly unabk 
to perform with any effect for the remainder of the 
evening. 

He now removed to Staflford, where his new mana- 
ger introduced him to the public, in the character, 
which had previously given so much satisfaction to 
himself. The result was, as might have been expected, 
the most unbounded success ; and from this time his 
fate was fixed : he had only to wait patiently, and in 
the course of time his progress to Liondon was certain. 

In tlus place, he married a Miss Clews, the daughter 
of a wine-merchant, and to crown his success, con- 
cluded the season at Stafford, with a profitable benefit. 
For two years he remained in this roundabout, for 
such is the usual designation of these strolling bands, 
acting here and there according to the direction of the 
Manager. 

His next step to fame was owing merely to the 
whim of some merrily-disposed wag, who was willing 
to raise a laugh at his expence. One night, at Utox- 
eter, after having raved through the parts of Arno, 
Sylvester Daggerwood, and Lingo, he was agreeably 
surprised by a note requesting his attendance at the 
Inn, adjoining the Theatre, and intimating that he 
would receive information for the improvement of his 
theatrical pursuits. Every thing of course was ne- 
glected for this important interview. He flew to the 
Inn on the wings of speed, and was immediately 
shown into a room, where he was very cordially re- 
ceived by aa unknown, but grave-looking, gentleman, 
whose inflexible steadiness of face could not give the 
least suspicion of a jest. After the usual compliments 
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of the day, the stranger very politely assured him, that 
he had received much pleasure from his performance, 
and was determined to put him in a situation where 
his talents might be shown to advantage. Mr. K. 
stammered forth his gratitude, and had all ears opcft 
for . the reception of this important benefit. The 
Stranger proceeded to inform him, that his name was 
Philips, and that he was well known to Mr. Tate Wil- 
kinson, the Manager of the York Theatre. " Now, 
Sir," he added, *' you have only to make use of my 
name, which I folly authorize you to do, and you may 
rely upon being well received. Say, that I have seen 
you on the stage, and declared my satisfaction at your 
performance." Mr. Knight was of course much de- 
lighted, and expressed in the most lively terms his 
sense of this important obligation. It was indeed 
most gratifying to his vanity to be thus unexpectedly 
transported from a paltry stage at Utoxeter, to the 
second Provincial Theatre in the kingdom. Nor was 
the increase of salary, which such a change promised, 
among the least pleasing consequences of his pro- 
motion. 

The next morning, in pursuance of the resolutions 
of the night before, Mr. Knight wrote a very polite 
letter to Mr. Wilkinson^ making the tender of his ser- 
vices, and not in the least doubting their acceptance, 
for the name of his new ally formed the most promi- 
nent feature in the letter. In a short time, a very 
laconic epistle came from the York Manager, that at 
once overthrew his splendid expectations. It was to 
this efifect j — 

" Sib, — I am not acquainted with any Mr. Philips, 
except a rigid quaker, and he is the last man in the 
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world to recommend an Actor to my Theatre. 1 don't 
want you, Tatb Wilkinsox." 

This was certainly a mortifying repulse. His air- 
formed schemes at once melted into nothin^^ and the 
failure was so much the more painful^ as it was totally 
unexpected. In the bitterness of his angery he wrote 
a second letter to the Manager ; 

*^ Sir, — I should as soon think of applying to a 
methodist parson to preach for my benefit, as to a 
quaker to recommend me to Mr. Wilkinson. I don't 
want to come. E. Knight.** 

This letter was too much in Mr. Wilkinson's own 
peculiar style to meet with an unfavourable reception. 
Nothing, however, resulted firom it at the time. A 
whole year rolled on with the Stafford Company, aft 
the end of which, Mr. Knight was agreeably surprised 
by a second letter from his former correspondent. In 
brevity and elegance it was no wise inferior to his 
former epistle, but the matter of it sounded much 
more s\^eetly to our hero's ears. The following \&» 
to the best of our knowledge, a literal transcript : 

" Mr. Methodist Parson, — I have a living, that 
produces twenty-five shillings per week — Will you 
hold forth ? Tate Wilkinson," 

This sudden change was not altogether owing to 
the preceding correspondence, but in part to the se- 
cession of Mathews, who had been engaged for the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarketw Nothing could have 
been more fortunate for him than this event \ for the 
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liaoager^ anxious to supply the loss of so useful a 
performer, engaged him some months before Mr. 
MAthews had actually left that Theatre for London. 

B&« Knight was now in the meridian of his glory, 
ivhcat his hiqppiness 'received a severe blow from the 
Lo08 of a beloved wife, who died 4it the early age of 
twenty-four. They had been married but five years, 
and at her death he found himself burthened with the 
care of a small family, whose tender years must have 
made the loss of a mother most severely felt. 

About twelve months after the decease of his first 
wi£e^ Mr. Knight entered a second time into the bands 
of wedlock. The object of his choice was a Miss 
Smith, the then heroine of the York Stage. 

In this situation seven years passed away without 
any material occurrence, when he received proposals 
from Mr. Wroughton, who was at that time Manager 
of Drury-Lane. These of course were eagerly ac- 
cepted, and he accordingly bade a final adieu to the 
Public at York. 

I^ is probable that his progress would not have been 
8o rapid in London, as it afterwards was, but for an 
unforeseen accident, that in the end brought^ many 
other unknown but excellent actors into notice. The 
principal parts at Drury-Lane were already fiUed by 
performers, old in the favour of the public, and too 
tenacious of their theatrical honours, to resign them 
without a struggle to any novice, however meritorious. 
The destruction of that splendid edifice in a moment 
changed the scene : many of the principal performers 
coBBidered thems^ves as released from their treaties, 
and embarked in other adventures ; the way was thus 
opened for any yoiwg actor who possesse4 talents to 
profit by the oppoiiunity, so fiivourable to merit. Mr, 
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Knight was one of the few that had abilities to pnGt 
by this opportunity. On October 14, 1809, he made 
bi» first appearance at the Lyceum as Timothy Suiui 
in The Soldier't Daughter, and Robin Rougkead in For- 
ivne'i Frolick, and from that time he has iucreated in 
the public eGtimation. 

His powers as a comic actor are certainly consider- 
nble. There is an odd quickness of eye, and a cHttia 
droll play about every muscle in his &ce, that fiiHj 
prepares the audienoe for the jest that is to follow, 
On the whole, his Sim in H'ild Oatt may be instanced 
as one of the most chaste and truly imtural perto^ 
catione on the British Stage. 



• MISS LACY. 

This lady, who is of celebrated Dramatic Descent, t»s 
been on the Stage many years, and was transplasled 
from the Dublin Theatre to Covent-Garden on October 
10, 1822, when she made her debut as Behiden'w, 
Venice Preserved, 
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and was well received. She has since performed 
several leading chafacters with correctness and ani- 
mation. 

Her appearance is extremely youthful, and we may 
venture to predict, that when Time shall have given 
her more experience in the routine of the Drama^ she 
will be seen to greater advantage. 

MR. LISTON. 

This inimitable comedian — who is such a happy union 
€ii face, figure, and voice-^is descended from a respec- 
table Family, and received his education at the cele- 
^-brated seminary in Soho-Square. When he had 
passed from youth to manhood, he became Master in the 
Ldbrary school, in Castle-Street, Leicester-Square 5 and 
having contracted a taste for dramatic exhibitions, 
passed his vacant hours by occasionally performing 
for the benefit of individuals who sometimes held such 
performances at the Haymarket Theatre, by License 
from the Lord Chamberlain. 

The subject of our memoir^ like the major part of 
our best Comedians, was the votary of Melpomene at 
his outset in dramatic life ;- and as Mr. Bannister and 
Mr. Lewis have enacted Douglns, so Mr. Liston, pos- 
sessed of a similar degree of appreciation of his own 
talents and requisites, determined to make his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Pierre, 

His ardour for those pursuits under the patronage 
of Thespls, continuing to increase, he in a short time 
totally abandoned the task of juvenile education, for 
the less certain, but more alluring profession of an 
actor. After partaking of the usual cup of disappoint- 
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meot and ealiunity, to render whieh agreeMt dose 
more palataU^ he had the supreme satialactioB of 
viewmglife in many of its most grotesque shapes^ mid 
making large extracts from the book of-Natui^^iliis 
jEate at length conducted him to the Dublin Theatre, 
where- he '' kept the even tenor of his way** ioraam 
time with the reputation of being a useful^ though by 
no means a brilliant tragedian. Tragedy was stUl the 
sphere in which this planet moved^ when he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Stephen Kemble ; but he had not re- 
mained long a performer in the Company of that 
discriminating mcmager, when he discovered that he 
had totally mistaken his own powers. He thought 
he could play comedy — he felt equal to the attempt ; 
and, after some little cogitation with himself, be 
resolved to try his strength in a comic cast of charac- 
ters ; as might be expected, he succeeded to perfec- 
tion, and from that moment he began to devote him- 
self exclusively to the performing of low comedy. He 
personated old men and country hoys with distinguished 
applause in Newcastle, and other towns which lay 
wHhin the circuit of Mr. Stephen Kemble*s Company ; 
and evinced powers of very whimsical and original 
humour, which were highly extolled in every play- 
going circle. 

Mr. Charles Kemble was struck with the extia- 
traordinary talents of this original Comedian, whom 
he saw while happening to travel in the north, and 
very warmly recommended him to Mr. Colman. 
Mr. Colman, accordingly, invited Mr. Liston to make 
his bow before a London audience 3 and, on June 14, 
1805, the new candidate for popular favour wms in- 
troduced in the characters of Zekiel Homespun, in The 
Heir at Law, and Sheepfacc, in The Village Lawyer. 
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His efforls on thi& occasion were crowned with the 
highest success^ and a long list of subsequent per* 
Ibrtuaoc^, ratified and increased his claims both to 
the smiles of Thalia and the Public. An Engagement 
ai Cov^it^arden Theatre soon followed; where the 
part chosen for his first appearance was Jacob Gawkey, 
Ib Miss Lee's Comedy of The Chapter of Accidents, 
which he acted October 15^ 1805^ and was raptur 
rouily received by an overflowing house. Here He 
remained until the season 1821-3, when, owing" to 
some diffeirence with the Managers, he was engaged 
by Mr. EUiston for Drury-Lane Theatre, where he 
6tfll contkiues to perform with a success commensu- 
rate tvith his talents and exertions. 

To describe any one performance of Mr. Liston, is 
utterly impossible ; he must be seen to be justly ap- 
preciated, ai^d should be beheld in some of those cha- 
racters which have been written on purpose for him,-^ 
0ach as, Lubin Log, Sam Swipes, Billy Lackaday, and 
a httndred others. 

To the general efifects of his acting, external Nature 
has contributed as much as study and observation of 
tiie particular characters represented. He has a fece 
which, while by some accident it is not displeasing, 
presents nevertheless a most eccentric example of the 
boldness with which Nature can violate all her own 
established rules of beauty and proportion. This face 
has done a great deal for his fame ; and no Damsel of 
romance ever made a greater progress in glory, and 
in fortune, by her lovely countenance, than Mr. Liston 
lias made by his grotesque physiognomy. 

From Gibber s description of Nokes, he appears to 
lutve been the very counterpart of Liston. The vacant 
amatenance, and the risibility invariably excited by 
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the appearance of the latter, are exactly described io 
the following passage : — 

** He scarce ever made his first entrance in a plsf, 
but he was received by an involuntary applause, not 
of hands only, for those may be, and have often been, 
partially prostituted and bespoken, but by a general 
laughter, which the very sight of him provoked^ and 
nature could not resist 3 yet the louder the laugh, the 
graver was his look upon it 5 and sure the ridicuhnis 
solemnity of his features were enough to have set a 
whole Bench of Bishops into a titter, could he have 
been honoured (may it be no offence to suppose it) 
with such grave and right reverend auditors. In 
some of his low cliaracters, that became it, he had a 
shuffling shamble in his gait, with so contented an ig- 
norance in his aspect, and an awkward absurdity in 
his gesture, that, had you not known him, you could 
not have believed, that, naturally, he could have had 
a grain of common sense." — Gibbers Apology, cap. 5. . 

The following smart satire on Dramatic puffierfy 
which both Theatres, but especially Covent-Garden, 
have carried to a length sufficient to render every 
Actor and Actress of their Establishment ridiculous' in 
the eyes of the public, appeared in the public PEqpers 
on the morning of the night fixed for Mr. Liston's 
Benefit, and is a favourable specimen of his wit and 
ingenuity, 

Mr, Listen to the Editor. 

Sir, — My Benefit takes place this evening'at Covent- 
Gorden Theatre, and I doubt not will be splendidly 
attended. Several parties in the first circle of fashion 
were made the. moment it was announced. I shall 
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perform rogrum in the Slave, and Leporello in the 
Libertine; and in the delineation of those arduous 
characters^ I shsdl display much feeling and discrimi- 
nslion, together with much taste in my dresses and 
elegance in my manner. The audience wiU be de- 
Ujghted with my exertions, and testify, by rapturous 
applause, their most decided approbation. 

When we consider, in addition to my professional 
pmtha, the loveliness of my person, and fascinations 
of my &ce, which are only equalled by the amiability 
of toy private character, having never " pinched my 
ckiidreUy nor kicked my wife out qf bed,* there is no 
doobt but this puff will not be inserted in vain. 

I am. Sir, 
^8^ King'Street, Your obedient servant, 

Jvne 10, 181 7. J. Liston. 

Afti^ reading the above, we cannot help reflecting on 
what an accurate measurement Mr. Liston must 
have taken c^ the capacities of the Managers with 
wbotm he was then connected, whose obtuseness he 
must have known, would have prevented their seeing 
the shaft thus directly aimed at them, in their career 
of:ab8urdity. 

The following diverting anecdote, we are inclined 
to think, our readers will not deem misplaced: — 

At the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, many years 
ago, Mr. Liston was acting Lord Grizzle, the hero of 
the burlesque Tragedy of Tom Thumb ; and among 
the other irresistible drolleries which he displays in the 
course of this admirably affected piece of acting, is a 
Dance which accompanies his song to Huncamunca . He 
wa0 encored in this song and dance, and performed 
them a second time \ and so entertaining was the re- 
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petition^ that the audience called loud for a third pe^ 
fbrmance. But Mr. Liston had made his exit ; and 
though the imiversal upfoar of shouts and applame 
prevented the piece from proceedings he dkd not choott 
to gratify the spectators by returning. The damdv 
becoming louder and louder, he actually hid himsdU^ib 
avoid the third effort. But the discontent of tk 
people, who now became quite unruly, at lei^h 
brought him forward, and, coming down to the hanps, 
he very calmly told the audience, that he had been 
" really too much fatigued to repeat the daoice.'* Tlie 
people were some of them displeased, and some of 
them diverted 5 but the piece went on very qttietly> 
till, in the fight, some wag from the front of the house 
called out to the Actor who was fencing with Mr. Lift- 
ton, * dofit do too much, you'll fatigue him* This of 
course occasioned a universal laugh ; and the next 
day a Bulletin was stuck up in the Green-room, statbg, 
that Lord Chrizzles Physicians were happy to declare 
his Lordship greatly recovered from las fatigue. 

As we wish to render this Memoir as complete as 
possible, we think we cannot do better than con* 
elude it with a jeu d' esprit which was much admifed 
in dramatic circles, about ten or a dozen years ago :— 

LISTON'S DREAM. 

As Lislon lay wrapt in delicious repose, 

Most harmoniously playing a tune with his nose, 

In a dream there appear'd the adorable Fenus, 

Who said, '* to be sure there's no likeness between us ; 

Yet, to shew a celestial to kindness so prone is. 

Your looks shall soon rival the handsome Adonis** 

Liston woke in a fright, and cried, ' Heaven preserve rae ! 

If my /ace you improve, zounds ! madam, you'U starve vu t 
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WtWM of tlie preceding^ a sweet singer and excellent 
fAtressin her peculiar line of character. Her maiden 
mon^ waa Tyrer : she is*^ descended from a highly re- 
qpedtodble fePBoSyj and was bom in London about the 
fear 17dQ. She was a pupil of Kelly's^ and was in* 
tfleded to sing at Concerts alone; and^ after being 
BOKMt ftyonrably received in the Rotunda^ at Dublin^ 
was itiduced by Mr. Colman to alter the nature of her 
«voealio&Sf and yield his Theatre the assistance of her 
taleota. Her first appearance in London^ accordingly^ 
took place at the Haymarket Theatre in 1800^ as 
Joiepkine ia Tke Children of the Wood ; when she met 
whh applause commensurate with her deserts. From 
thence she was transplanted to Covent-Garden^ where 
she niade her debut as Margery in Loxje in a Village. 

She is at present^ we believe, without an ^igage- 
ment at either Theatre. Hek* best part is decidedly 
fhi t en Doiialolla in Tom Thumb. The sweetness and 
archness with which she executes her songs, her as- 
amnption of dignity, and her pompous declamation, 
combined with mock heroic gestures, form a most ludi- 
tsroas picture of tragi-comic majesty, and will always 
excite the risibilities of the most sturdy play-goers. 

Tbwards the close of 1806, she exchanged the 
name of Tyrer for Liston; a union which, we be- 
lieve, has been productive of great happiness to both : 
they have several children, and are much beloved in 
the domestic circle in which they move. 
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MISS LOVE. 

This lady, who possesses a voice of extraordinary 
compass and melody, is the daughter of the kte 
Mr. F. T. Love, an officer in his majesty's 0erviee> whu 
fell a sacrifice to an epidemic fever which )rag€$d in 
Africa some few years ago. Our heroine was bomin 
Cheapside, in 1801, and was endowed with a pleasuig 
voice and natural taste for Music. She was placed, at ' 
an early age, under the able tuition of Mr. D. Corn, 
through whose superintendance and care, she soon 
gave the most unequivocal proofs of genius and taste. 

After a regular course of instruction. Miss Love was 
introduced to Mr. Arnold, of the Lyceum, who im- 
mediately engaged her for four Seasons 3 at the ter* 
mination of which engagement, she received a liberal 
offer from the management of Covent-Garden, whidi 
she accepted, and where she now performs. 

The circumstances attending her performance of 
Marina in Cortez, are worthy of being mentioned. 
This Character had been originally assigned to Miss 
M. Tree, but, in consequence of indisposition, the part 
devolved on Miss Love -, and, although only 24 hours 
notice were given, she acquitted herself to the entire 
satisfaction of the audience ; and so highly were her 
exertions appreciated by the Managers, that they 
wrote a very flattering letter to the mother of the 
young lady, acknowledging, in the handsomest terms, 
their obligations to the talents of our heroine* 
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MR. MACREADY. 

Tnift c^ebrated Tragedian^ whose performances have 
excited the admiration of every cultivated mind^ was 
born March 3^ 1793, in Charles-Street, Fitzroy-Square, 
where his Father (at that time a Member of the 
CoreAt-Grarden Ck)mpany) then resided. After havinjf^ 
been the usual time at a private academy, he was 
- removed to Rugby School, where his talents and in- ' 
dustry were so beneficially exerted, that few students 
have left that Seminary with a higher reputation for 
classical acquirement. 

Having been disappointed (by circumstances which 
we are not in possession of) in his intended destination 
— the Bar, he directed hia views to the Drama, imd 
before he had attained the age of 17 made his debut as 
Rofneo at Birmingham : the applause he received de- 
cided him in his choice, and from that instant he 
detenmined 

'* To wake the soul by gentle strokes of wrt. 
To raise the genius, and to mend tlie heart." 

After leaving Birmingham, our hero performed with 
undiminished success at Liverpool, Dublin, Bath, and 
Newcastle 5 after which he was solicited by the Pro- 
prietors of Covent-Garden to accept of a temporary 
engagement, but he declined their oflfer, and soon after 
entered into a negociatio.i with the Rival Establishment, 
which negociation, (as the Theatre was then managed 
by Amateurs instead of Professionals,) like many others, 
was never concluded. At Covent-Garden he was 
finally engaged, and appeared on the boards of that 
bouse for the first time September 10, 1816, in Orestes 
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iQ The Dutrat Mother, and was well recedvetL He 
repeated the character several times, after which be 
performed Mentevoli in The Italian Lover, By a vivid 
delineation of Gambia, in The Slave, he confirmed the 
most sanguine presages of improving talent ; and Jo 
the character of Peecara, in Shiel's Tragedy of Tit 
Apostate, he shone forth a great ori^^nol genius. His 
Richard has many beauties, and his Rob Rt^ ta the 
conception of a mind both vigorous and poetic. When 
the ^Kctacle of the Coronation was revived, he pw 
sonated the aged and dying Monarch, Henry IF. and 
rendered it most impresdve. 




But the greatest triumphs he has achieved, have been 
in Virginiua and Caiux Gracchui : in either of these 
characters, the Actor attains the highest pinnacle of 
his art : the union of intellect, of boldness, of beauty 
of delivery, and grace, renders every scene in which 
he is concerned most effective. 

Mr. Macready at present belongs to Drury-Lane : 
this {18?3) is the first Season of his acting there. 

VVe have in other porta of this volume alluded to 
the Stage in regard to Authorship, being wholly pos- 
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sessed by the Actors^ and so it is. We cannot here 
forbear expressing our wishes, that Mr. Macready, 
vhose natural talents and education fit him 80 ad- 
Burably for the task, would attempt Dramatic Com- 
position : we are borne out in this wish, by being 
enabled to state, that he brought forward, MayW, 
1814, at the Newcastle Theatre, a Romance founded 
OD Walter Scott's Rokeby, . the principal part in which 
he performed himself: it was eminently successfol, 
and was crowned with loud applause. 

The following incident displays Mr. Macready's 
courage and humanity, in so pleasing a point of view, 
that we are confident our readers will be gratified by 
its recital : — When Mr. Macready was performing at 
the Birmingham Theatre, in August 1823, he had left 
the house after the Tragedy of Hamlet, in which he 
had delineated, with his accustomed ability, the philo- 
sophic Prince, and was proceeding on foot to his 
lodgings, when he approached a small Cottage in 
flames, surrounded by a concourse of people, eager to 
look on, but loath to assist : a cry of distreds was 
heard from within : he instantly threw off his coat 
and waistcoat, and with the agility of a harlequin, 
sprung into the parlour window, from whence he soon 
issued with an Infant in his grasp, and was received by 
the ^yeechless mother in an agony no words can 
describe. The hat, coat, and waistcoat of the adven- 
turous hero were gone, and he darted through the 
crowd as he was, towards his lodgings : no one could 
tell the name of him who had so gallantly ventured 
his life ; and a pecuniary reward of considerable amount 
was offered to the unknown by a Committee of gen- 
tlemen. A circumstance occurred which brought him 
forwai^ against himself: a poor fellow was appre- 
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bended selling a handsome coat, in the sleeve of whidi 
was written Mr. Macready's name: he was sent for by 
the police Magistrates^ and identified the coat stokn 
from him at the fire. The papers now landed bis 
modesty more than his intrepidity^ and the thunders 
of applause that greeted him on his re-appearance at 
the Theatre must have been the most grateful tribute 
to a feeling heart. Mr. Macready's goodness did not 
stop here : his Benefit took place shortly after^ and it 
was a complete bumper. He received in an anony- 
mous letter a bank-note for ten pounds, as a tribute 
to his humanity and courage in rescuing the Cottagers 
child from the flames. Mr. Macready instantly called 
upon the unfortunate couple, who had lost their aU 
in the flames, and presented them with that sum, 
saying, he had been only the mean instrument in the 
hand of God in procuring it for them : he also pro- 
mised to assist the Infant as it advanced in yeskrs, and 
we have no doubt he will fulfil his word. 



MR. MATHEWS. 

This inimitable mimic is the son of the late Mr. James 
Mathews, who was a respectable Bookseller in the 
Strand, where our hero was born June 28, 177^. At 
the age of 14, three years before he quitted Merchant- 
Taylors* School, he was bound apprentice to his 
fkther; he, however, imbibed a thorough hatred of 
Trade, and an equally strong partiality for the Stage, 
and it is not a little remarkable, that at this time he 
had never seen a Play, but contracted his liking merely 
by reading them, and associating with young men, his 
•school-fellows, who gave him warm and gratifying 
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descriptions of theatrical representations. His &ther^ 
from religious motives^ did not suffer his children to 
visit the Theatres. 

-About this fime, the subject of our memoir became 
a pupil at an Evening French Scliool : private plays 
were proposed, and with a celerity remarkable, 
Bayers Dictionary weSB exchanged for The Distreu 
Mother, The scene of action was a small room, up 
one pair of stairs, at a Pastry-Cook^s shop, in the 
Strand. Here he made his dehut in the character of 
Phanix, and Mr. EUiston made his first appearance 
the same night in Pyerhus. It is a curious circimi- 
stance, that these twoj^oung persons, who, for their 
own amusement, had acted together in a sm/i// room 
o>oer a Pastry'Cook^s shop, should find themselves after 
a separation of fifteen years, the Tragic and Comic 
Heroes of the Theatre-Royal Hay market, in the receipt 
of inamense salaries, and the genuine applauses of the 
Public. The winter succeeding his personation of 
Pyrrhus, he played the Chaplain in The Orphan, and 
Mr, Level in A Quarter of an Hour brfore Difuitr, His 
father s servant, who made one of the audience, having 
said " that he liked young master the best among them,* 
Mathews thought it a good omen, and resolved at any 
hazard to make the Stage his profession. 

In 1790 he paid ^ stolen visit to Covent-Garden, 
where he beheld Tlie Orphan, and M'Nally s Farce of 
Retaliation : 'this fixed his destiny, and Trade conse- 
quently became his aversion. Parsons, the Comedian, 
he chose for his guiding star, and from the admiration 
of him, at the premature age of 14^ he resolved on the 
study of old men. 

In September 1793, he made his first public appear- 
ance on the Richmond stage, in the opposite charac- 
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ters of Richmond in Richard IJL and Bawkiu in Tke^ 
San in Law, In March 1794, he played the format 
characters, and Old Doilcy at Canterbnry, and knofw*'^ 
ing practice to be requisite to his attaining any^emi* 
nence in.his profession, he engaged with^the agent of < 
Mr. Daly, of the Dublin Theatre^ (then in tJie towii^' 
to play low Comedy characters, and soon after set ad 
for that city. 

The celebrated George Frederick Cooke having ae- 
coippanied our hero at this time to Dublin, began Tery 
kindly to offer him that advice whereby he might 
prove in his profession as an actor, and conduct 
self through life as a respectable man. The princ^^ 
theme to the novitiate was — ^''to Evoid the too general 
dissipation which players fell into; remembering to 
steer dear of intemperance; and, that sobriety was 
theleading feature, to become distinguished and grei^f* 
During this Lecture, jug after jug was emptied, in rapid 
succession, till the Punch had nearly punched out all 
morality from the pericranimn of Cooke, and who 
now began to exhibit the various passions (not exactly 
after Le Brun) for the improvement of his protege. 
Enquiring, after each distortion of his face, what was 
the distinct passion he had thus expressed } MatheT^ 
was completely at a loss to know what he meant, from 
the inebriated look of his master, and generally an- 
swered wrong, acknowledging that the effects of the 
whiskey had rather deranged his comprehension ; but, 
when the mighty Richard declared his last attempt 
was ^' Love,** his countenance appeared so diametri- 
cally opposite to that soft, insinuating expresatoa, that 
Mathews burst out into aloud laugh, whiich so dis- 
concerted George Frederick, that all the apologies 
Mathews could make did scarcely allay his indignation 
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athispupil's supposed rudeness. Theheroineof thetvAif- 
kiy'^cp (Judj Burns) having declared to Mr. Cooke 
tiMrt; he had now got the Unt jug for the nighty retired 
to her inner cabin to repose for the nighty leaving her 
guests to finish the evening, Mr. Cooke being an old 
and good customer, ceremony was not necessary. But, 
alas ! it was not long before this concluding jug was 
drained of its contents — and then ** it was so good" 
that it must be replenished. '' Another jug) quick* 
qoidc, Judy," was loudly vociferated by George Fre- 
derick. ** No more to-night. Sir,*' answered the 
hostess from her pillow. *^ Well, well see that pre* 
seatly; — another jug, Judy!" " Mr. Cooke, you 
shaU have no more this night!" Mathews in vain 
remonstrated on the impropriety of obtaining any 
more, and attempted to exit ^ when the disappointed 
Tragedian, grown furious from the copious draughts 
of the whiskey which he had swallowed, immediately 
threw the candlestick after him, calling out to the 
Landlady, after smashing the jug on the floor all to 
I^eoes, *' Do you hear that, Judy?" '^ Yes, and faith, 
I do : and you'll be sorry enough for such conduct 
to-morrow V* He then broke the Chairs, Tables, 
Looking-glasses, &c. exclaiming at the end of each, 
" D'ye hear that, Judy ?" And when completely ex- 
hausted with rage and madness, he sallied out into 
the streets, where after encountering some difficulties 
in his way home, he was found the next evening in 
his bed literally dead, from the effects of the bruises 
he had received, and the severe effects which the de- 
bauch had left upon his frame. 
• Mr. Mathews made his entre in Dublin, June 19, 
1794, ia Jacob Gawky and Ungo; his success appeared 
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to him very great ; his Songs in the Farce were all 
tncoredy and he repeated the character that daj se¥«iH. 
night : however, Mr. Daly wanted a younker to ipkf>- 
what are theatrically termed walking gentlemen^ aad 
this being the line he had allotted him before In* ajph 
pearance, his success in another line had no weighl 
with him, consequently his next part was Lamp in 
Wild Oats, From this time he played Beaufort in Tkt 
Cititen, Paris in Romeo, Albany in King Lear, &c« 
Afler suffering every misery under the management 
of a man, whose name was a terror to actors, for 
eighteen months, he quitted him, meaning to return 
to London \ but having left Cork for Bristol, he was, 
put into Wales by contrary winds. Here by chimoe 
he saw a play at Swansea — proposed to perform-— 
opened in Lir^o (October 1796) — succeeded— r was 
engaged — and staid three years with Mr. Masterman, 
the worthy Manager of the Swansea, Carmarthen, 
Monmouth, Cardiff, &c. Theatres. During this ■ time 
he played the whole of the principal Low Comedy. 

On Mr. Emery being engaged at Covent-Grarden, he 
applied to the late Mr. Wilkinson, the York Manager, 
offering himself as a low Comedian : "Low Come- 
dian," said Mr. AVilkinson, looking at our tall hero ; 
— "Yes, Sir, low Comedian." '* Well, I see you have 
comic abilities — so enough, if you please — you may 
spare your ludicrous faces for the present." Mr. Wil- 
kinson, however, soon found his mistake, as Mathews 
cannot avoid twisting his mouth. He came out on 
the York boards, in 1798, in Silky and Lingo, and re- 
mained in the Company till 1 803, being a great fevourite. 
He was then engaged at Mr. Colman's Theatre, where 
he made his first appearance in Jabai and Lingo, which 
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cbaractenf he had the honour of repeating before the 
BJng. Of this Theatre he soon became the Hero in 
the oomic line. 

•Hisjrapidly increasing fame soon attracted the at- 
tention of the Drury-Lane Managers, with whom he 
entered into an engagement for three years, making 
his first appearance, Sept. 18, 1804, in Don Manuel 
in She would and she would not. With this Company 
he remained several years, and accompanied them to 
the Lyceom in 1809, when bmmt out of Drury-Lane. 
He left his ''old companions of the war" in 1811, 
and was hnmediately engaged by the Covent-Garden 
Managers, where he made his first appearance as 
Buskin, in Theodore Hooke's Farce of Killing no 
Murder, October 12, 1812. Considering, however, 
that he was not afforded sufiicient scope for the dis- 
play of his abilities, he left this establishment in 1816, 
and soon afier formed the idea of presenting for public 
approval that agreeable and successfiil melange, enti- 
tled Mathews* At Home : this, in conjunction with 
Mr. Arnold^ he carried on at the Lyceum until the 
commenc^oient of 1322, with both *' honour and 
profit" to both parties. 

In. 1822-d, Mr. Mathews visited that ^ Land of pro- 
mise** 'yclept America, and reaped, we believe, a golden 
harvest. He returned, however, to his native Country 
last Au^st, and on the 18th of that month, made his 
re-appearance at the Lyceum in The Adventures of the 
Polli/ Packet and Monsieur Tonson, in both of which 
he was greeted with a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Mathews has been twice married. His first 
wife, Miss E. K. Strong, of Exeter, died in May 1802 . 
she was Authoress of a volume of Foems, and several 
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Novels. In 1613, he married Miw Jackson, Aaa t» 
longing to the York Company, who wu engigMl 
with her husband for the Haymarket, and made )w 
first qipearance there in Emma, in Peeping Tom. Bet 
last performance waa at this Theatre, Septendxar 16, 
1816. 

Id personification and imitstioD, Mi. Mathews if 
inimitable, and ia a few characters that are tmtri, 
such as Oid Wiggint and Doctor Pother, he nuy Batij 
bid defiance to competitioo. At the same time wf 
are willing to admit, tliat in a few characters of the 
legitimate Drama, he has appeared without any dJnu- 
nation of his fame ; amongst these may be classed hit 
Falui^, which is original and humorous in the highest 
degree. 




MR. MEADOWS. 

This Comedian, who is tlie son of 'Mr. Meadows, 
formerly a favourite Comedian at the Haymarket, has 
been on the stage many years, and was a great favourite 
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it the Bath Theatre, from whence be was traiuplirated 
lb London, September 28, 183X, tmd made his fint 
bow at CoTent-<iarden Theatre as Scrub,— 




in Farqnhar's briUiant Corned; ot The Beaux Stratagem, 
and was well received. He has since performed several 
of Uston's and the late John Emery's characters. 

MR. MUNDEN. 

This jnsttjr-eelebrated comedian, who u on the point 
of retirin^fitnn ihe British Stage, was bom in Brook's 
Biarket; Holbom, in 1753. His father, who was by 
trade a Poulterer, died while the subject of our me- 
moir was in his iniancy. He remained beneath his 
mother's roof until he had attained his 13th year, 
when, as a trial of the bent of his incliirations, be wa« 
|daced witii an Apothecary. 

A month's acqumntance with the contents of phials 
aad gaUipote jvoved quite sufficient. Having had 
taaa^ of PAyric, Law next engaged his attention. 
86ne very fine specimens of penmanship procured 
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him a ready admission into the office of an attorney 
in New Inn. His abilities so happily suited for the 
desk, for a tiine induced his ^ends to imagine tfast 
he could not do better than to continue in a line for 
which he appeared so well qualified, and he was on 
the eve of being articled to a gentleman of that pro- 
fession, when, considering that^ without a very good 
fortune, such a measure would most probably militate 
against his future prospects, the idea was given up, 
sad he was apprenticed to a writing stationer in Chan- 
cery-lane ; but this master dying within two years, he 
was turned over to -another in the same line. 

From an early period we may date our hero's un- 
settled state of mind. His infant thoughts had made 
their election, nor was it in hi^ power to combat with 
the strong propensity. An acquaintance with a iVo- 
fttsional, engaged to perform at Liverpool for the 
summer, gave him an introduction to the Stage^ and 
thither he followed him about a week after his de- 
parture. 

At Liverpool he would have done any thing to gain 
a footing 5 an employ behind the scenes, were it only 
to support the train of some mournfol heroine, would 
have been some comfort. At length he succeeded so 
far, as to have the parts given him to write out. This 
was something for hope to feed upon; this gave money 
to his purse, and satisfaction to the mind. And now 
he came into the receipt of eighteen -pence per night, 
for which he personified by turns, but all in hatefol 
silence, the Beggar and the King, the Jew and the Tuik, 
the Ghost and the Devil, the Priest and the Man of war, 
taking his stand, as occasion required, among his 
dumb and humble kindred. During the time Mun- 
den was ftt Liverpool, Shuter, perceiving in him 
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great comic talent^ offered to take him apprentice in 
his profession -, this negociation^ however^ broke off, 
in consequence of Shuter's death. 

The Company left this place when the season closed, 
«nd repaired to the London Stage, inrhere, alas ! our 
hapless wight could not follow them. He now pro- 
cured a situation in the office of a respectable Solicitor. 
He had not been long in his employ, before a Flay was 
to be performed for the benefit of a decayed trades- 
man. A number of gentlemen in the town, no less 
Ibnd than our hero of exhibiting their talents this way, 
performed the characters. The play was Shakspeare*s 
Henry IF,, in which, for the first time, he opened his 
lipe as one of the carriers,- and as Bardolph, acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of the audience, though not 
entirely to his own. To his young ambitious mind, 
the gallant Hotspur was more congenial. It was some 
satisfaction, however, that he could exclaim with 
Richard, 

** Now am I fairly seated on my throne." 

He now meditated a visit to some relations 
at Rochdale, in Lancashire ; where, as fate woidd 
have it, a strolling company, whose nights were em- 
ployed' in murdering kings and heroes, and whose days, 
when fortune fevoured, in doing the same kind office 
for barn- door fowls, to the flesh of which these wan- 
dering wights are said to have a great partiality. 
Among this very respectable set, Munden was con- 
aidered as a great acquisition. After a short stay, he 
returned to Liverpool, where he remained two years 
in his former employ. StiU uneasy under any but 
Stage restraint, the days passed heavily away : he 
determined on quitting his situatipn^ in the hope of 
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meeting with an opportunity of finally fixing in tint 
profession for which nature evidently designed Iduk : 

With a brilliant guinea, and no more, he set off te 
Chester, where he remained until he was brought Is 
his last shilling. With this solitary hope> he enteeid 
that Theatre as a spectator, of which he afterwAcdl 
became Manager. Here no employment could bs 
procured 5 but, luckily, he met with a friend who fin^ 
nished him with the means of pursuing his jommfly to 
London. After proceeding five or six miles, they took 
leave of each other. On their parting, Munden ssidb 
with Lord Ogleby in the Play, '' You to your a&irt, 
and I to mine ;" but, notwithstanding this pleasanlr^^ 
a sigh now and then escaped him on the road. 

llie next night he reached Birmingham, where 
again fortune fevoured him with another friend. The 
next morning he left Birmingham, and at night reach- 
ed Stratford-upon-Avon. It is true he might have 
taken a nearer road, but the temptation of visiting the 
birth-place of the matchless Shakspeare was too strong 
for his romantic mind to withstand. And now a 
whimsical circximstance marked the travels of our ad- 
venturer, the relation of which, we are confident, wiU 
interest our readers. 

About this time the Warwickshire Militia virere to 
be embodied, and great numbers of the recruits were 
assembled from di£ferent parts of the Coimtry to yna 
the Regiment at Stratford. Numbers presented them* 
selves on the road ^ one of whom, seemingly more 
intelligent than the rest, our advaiturer chose Ibr his 
companion, and to each other their mutual necessities 
were imparted. Munden learned from his comrade 
that the Regiment would consist of a numerous body of 
men, and that it would not bedifficult to obtaina nl^'s 
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lodging. His friend^ whose brain necessity had ren^ 
dered fertile, suggested a thought^ which was ajpproved 
of aud put in practice. It was to present himself be- 
ibre the Serjeant as a recruit, and by that means ob- 
taiii a billet for the night. After some time spent by 
Us friend in searching for the Serjeant's quarters, he at 
length found Mm. The Serjeant enquired if Munden 
was of the Regiment, who replying in the affirmative, 
he obtained for the night, bed and board, and m every 
Inspect was entertained as a gentleman-soldier. If the 
reader will call to mind Falstaff^s description of his 
ragged raiment, then will he be able to form some 
idea of this motley set of heroes, in number between 
thirty and forty, assembled in a large room ^belonging 
to an aged tenement, which time had nearly shaken to 
its fell. 

After the cravings of nature were satisfied, his mind, 
in spite of its depression, became elated, and diffused 
its influence over the whole assembly. From the 
cherished stores of Shakspeare, Otway, Rowe, and 
the moon*struck Lee, our yoimg actor drew forth a 
fund of entertainment, which enriched the evening, 
and rendered him the king of his company, who sighed 
or smiled, as his effusions were moumfol or merry. 
Nor was the tuneful muse forgotten ^ maby a wel- 
ecHne song, by way of interlude, heightened the en- 
tertainment : while heroes fresh from the barn-door, 
where, to its own strokes the fiail resounded, and 
heroes who had taken the last leave of the plough- 
tail^ listened with pleased attention, and congratulated 
each other on the acquisition they had gained, in k 
liyely follow, who would convert three months of duty 
.into so many months of pleasantry. But, alas! aU 
. ^mtiily eii||oyments have their closie 3 the hour of re^ 
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came on, and the call of the landlady muat be obeyed 
The mirthful crew repaired to a room allptted lor. the 
night; which was a large gothic apartment^ wbot 
.rafter met rafter, across which the ill-fated but'iiif^ 
nious Arachne had woven her hundred weba ; h^.li^ 
hours suspended in many a ruin, tickled the smefi^ig 
jorgans of such who walked beneath. the netted casQpj 
of this spacious apartment : on the floor vrem spread 
beds of straw 3 but at the farthest end, a little nuwe.Qf 
dignity marked the couch of the Serjeant. Ther^ to 
the straw, was added a mattress and a quilt ; there the 
enclosing curtain, fastened by a nail of tenpence, guurd- 
«d the spot where this great man was to forget his 
marchings and counter-marchings, in the anns (tf 
Morpheus. Each man at his weary length — shall we 
say silence reigned around ? Not so ; full many a 
snore, which, to nicer ears, would have murdered 
sleep, interrupted the stillness of the night. 

In the morning our Hero, who reposed next to the 
/superb pavilion before described, awoke to behold llie 
head of one of the recruits on the lap of the Serjeant ) 
a head which had taken its turn to come under his 
adorning hands. Each aspiring youth was making 
ready for a general muster, and many a hair, taught 
by nature to lay upon an himible level, was, by the 
ingenuity of the Serjeant, furnished with soap sods, 
armed with the torturing sponge, turned from its 
course 5 thereby enabling each simple rustic to pass 
in review before his colonel, the scarlet popinjay of a 
month*s bu£foonery. The important business of pre- 
paration over, the company went to break&st : about 
ten the di(um beat to arms, the regiment mustered, 
and, with colours flying, rq)aired to the field, where 
Slunden was previously told by his friend tp follow, k 
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order to be enlisted ^ but as he had a view only to 
what he had obtained^ namely^ a supper and a bed^ he 
§Ai not the smallest inclination to dare '^ the tented 
field.*' He, therefore, quitted his military friends 
somewhat abruptly; choosing rather to enlist imder 
the bann^*8 of Melpomene than those of Mars, and 
that eyeoing proceeded on his journey and reached 
Woodstock. Here he applied at several public-houses 
f4E»r lodging, but in vain 3 no doubt his appearance be- 
trayed the lowness of his finances, and suspicion always 
revts on poverty. Again his good genius relieved him 
from distress : at a house where he was making his 
last request, he was recognized by a person who had 
left the town of Liverpool a few weeks before, in con- 
s^equence of a law suit, in which a verdict had been 
giv^i against him. At Liverpool this man had fol- 
lowed the business of a gardener, which he quitted on 
the above occasion, and had fled to this place, where, 
in the gardens of Blenheim, he again wielded the 
sqpade. 

Much pleased at meeting Munden, owing to a 
grateful remembrance of services which our actor had 
rendered him, during the time he was clerk to the 
gentleman who defended his suit, he ministered to his 
wants, and gave our adventurer a comfortable proof 
that good offices are not always forgotten. In the 
morning he pursued his journey ^ nothing material 
happened, till he fortunately met a friend near Acton^ 
to whom he had written from Oxford to meet him on 
the road with money — fortunately, it may be said, for 
a second day's travel and fasting had .nearly exhausted 
his strength, and he was just sinking beneath the pres- 
sure of hunger and fatigue. 

diequered journey complete, for some time the 
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quill supplied the means of existence, until the long' 
vacation to attomies, abd all dependent on them^ stop- 
ped for a time the course of cash — that friend abore ' 
all friends, without which, who can be said to live } 

At this moment of necessity, Munden became ac- 
quainted with a Manager of a strolling (Company, then 
assembled at Leatherhead, in Surrey ; he entered his 
name among the list 3 and under the banner of this 
theatric monarch, he set off possessed of the exhaust- 
less sum of thirteen-pence, to enact old misers. On 
the night of his arrival at Leatherhead, our hero ex- 
pected to perform ; but, visiting the Theatre, or rather 
the barn, how great was his surprise to find not' a 
scene raised, nor a bench formed. The deputy-mana- 
ger was employed in that necessary arrangement, 
while the stage-keeper was brushing down the cob- 
\Vebs, and sweeping away the refuse of Ceres' golden 
grain, left by the hand of the sturdy thresher. The 
thirteen-pence expended, and no prospect of playing 
that night, and, for the hopeless sons of Thespis, no 
trust, the manager was applied to 3 but, alaa ! he was 
in the same predicament with his followers. 

A solitary watch, the last resource of the last neces- 
sity ! was at length parted with. No part of the ward- . 
robe could be spared 3 or, if spared, its produce could 
not relieve wants, which, alas ! exceeded its utmost 
value. Seven dreary miles were measured by the 
needy owner of the watch, before he reached the 
money warehouse, which holds forth those insignias 
which, to the credit of Leatherhead, were not to be 
seen within its boundaries. Returning to his Ck>m^ 
pany, who, at the town's end, were waiting to receive 
him, he dealt out to every man according to hi« wantf • 
The hungry were fed 3 aud^ for a time> their damours 
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ceased. The following night was appointed for a per- 
formance. The rehearsal over, and the barn-yar4 
cleared, planks were laid and saw-dust strewed for 
eaqied^ company 5 but in vain was the night ap- 
pointed 5 in vain the rehearsal ^ in vain the barn-;^rd 
dleared, and the saw-dust was strewed to preserve the 
tender feet of red-cloked damsels, and rustic swains. 
No swain, no damsel came j all was solitary, and the 
Manager and mate went comfortless to bed. This 
calamity our Manager could feel like a man, " and he 
could also bear it like a man :'* wisely considering 
that flesh and blood is heir to disappointment. The 
tWQ following nights were equally unsuccessful. A 
JPlay was at length bespoke, by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, for the Saturday night, which^ being 
a night of fashion, an audience assembled, and the 
profits of the evening, allowed to each performer^ 
amounted to six shillings and two small pieces of 
candle! 

This was the first money our hero ever gained by 
acting j but such amazing good fortune could not be 
expected to last long. The Theatre, after this, was 
very poorly attended , and, had it not been for a cus- 
tom which prevails among itinerant companies, of the 
performers delivering the play-bills themselves round 
the country, to the distance of four or five miles from 
whence they are stationed, and who, on such occasions, 
are generaDy styled orators, and for which service he 
gained the reward of one shilling, poor Munden would 
have sunk into his former distress. 

This task, which had been refused by several of his 
brethren, our Comedian, goaded by necessity, under- 
tcM>k to perform : he was still more inclined to the 
frnj^oyment, as it comes imder that part of the night's 
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expeace, which, as Lord Ogleby says, " ia a debt of 
honour, and most be paid." The benefits 8ooii-tt^ 
riving, the first fell to the lot of Munden ;, bvifiran 
the shortness of time the Company were «dlow<Si'ts 
perform, he was obliged to take a partner. TWiii^ 
previous to his benefit^ the Theatre was burnt domi) 
but nelver at a loss to combat with iU^ he drew vpi 
petition, and a liberal collection was made in the ioWB 
and neighbourhood, amounting to between tw^ty and 
thirty pounds. The Manager^ to shew his gratitiidfc 
to the Company, and particularly to our hero, who 
suggested the petition, dealt five shillings a piece fo 
about twelve members, which formed his numbers, of 
Kings and queens, valets, chambermaids, &c. } and) 
under the pretence of going to London, to purchase 
a wardrobe for the Guildford Theatre, left a part of 
his troop at Leatherhead, in vain to expect his return. 
Finding the manager not so good as his word, our 
Hero returned to London, and, on the same evening^ 
repaired to the register ofiice for engaging Actors^ 
known by the name of the Black Lion, Russell-court, 
Covent-Qarden ; and Munden, and the greater part of 
his burnt-out brethren, were engaged by a gentleman 
to perform at Wallingford in Berkshire. Thither they 
repaired, and found another Company on the same 
spot ; but the Magistrates proving averse to the en- 
couragement of dramatic pieces within their jurisdic- 
tions, they were obliged to shift their ground, and 
cross the Thames to a village on the other side. In 
this village, which did not consist of above eight or 
ten houses, were at least thirty actors. Here they 
were again prevented from performing, by the inter- 
ference of the Bishop, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood. This, however, was of no matericd disadvantage 
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to oar adventurer^ since the Company had salaries -, 
each member being in the receipt of the amazing 
tttoaof ten shillings and sixpence per week ! 

Obliged to strike their tents^ they repured to 
'WiodAor, where, at length, they were allowed to per- 
Srtm, through a tolerably successful Season. From 
Whidsor they repaired to Colnbrook^ and here, to- 
"Wwds the close of the season, the Manager deserted 
hit Company, which was bound to Andover, in Hamp- 
Mst, to which place, however, he returned, after an 
absence of six or seven weeks. Here our Comedian* 
wim discharged, for refusing to perform, at two days' 
notice, the long part of Altamont, 

Discarded, and once more nearly pennyless, our 
Child of wayward fete turned his course towards Lon- 
don, to which he was conducted by that lingering, 
but economical conveyance, a broad- wheeled waggon. 
Here, like the wandering prodigal, he sought the shel-' 
tering roof of an indulgent mother, who, ever averse 
to his pursuits, gave him a tender welcome, and much 
good counsel. But the die was cast, and the Stage 
Ms lot. Several private Plays, about this time, were 
given at the Haymarket Theatre, in which he often 
performed. At one of these representations, Hurst> 
the Canterbury Manager, saw his promise, and engaged 
Mm for the Season. 

At this period, the memorable year 1780, Mun- 
den began to emerge from his difficulties 3 the line he 
was to figure in,was second parts,Tragedy and Comedy 3 
but, for the want of a principal Comedian, he was per- 
suaded to attempt the first line of low-comedy. His 
snecess was equal to hi9- wishes, and he left Canterbury 
with the good will and applause of its inhabitants. 
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From Canterbury h^ went to £righthelmstoKi«, whew 
again be was met by indulgence and patronage. . 

About thid time^ a performer of some consequenoe 
in tbe company of Messrs. Austin and Wbitlock^ dying 
at Chester^ Munden was applied to, the proff»^ 
terms were accepted^ and be supplied the place of- hii 
brother Comedian. 

From Chester he went to Whitehaven, where sue* 
cess still followed him. From Whitehaven the Com* 
pany repaired to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. After a ttigr 
of three months, he visited Lancaster and Prestoq^ 
He likewise played at Manchester two seasons, stitt 
rising in the estimation of his audiences. 

By diligence and prudence, Mr. Munden was in time 
enabled to become a Manager. When Mr. Austin re- 
tired, he purchased, in conjimction with Mr. Whitlodc, 
the whole of the Company's concerns in the Theatres 
of Newcastle, Lancaster, Preston, Warrington, and 
Chester. 

About this time Messrs. Whitlock and MundeQ 
made application for, and obtained, the Sheffield The~ 
atre> in addition to those already mentioned. . Now, 
like other great men, he experienced anxieties, firom 
which who are exempt ? The situation of a Manager, 
however pleasant it may appear, is still crossed with 
numberless vexations. The different taste of Audi- 
ences, the varied temper of Actors, too ready to quarrel 
with parts allotted to them ^ the uncertain tenure of 
the different Theatres, some of which were in the hands 
of gentlemen in the respective places in which they 
were situated j soon altered Mr. Munden's opinion of 
management, and determined him to embrace the first 
opportunity of disposing of that property, which be 



had 8o lately purchased under the fond idea of adding 
to his happiness and wealth. He soon accomplished 
his wishes, and left himself free to choose any eligible 
change that might present itself^ 

A winter Theatre in London was what lus wishes 
haA long aimed at -, but the moment did not arrive, 
until Death removed from the Stage the inimitable 
Edwin. 

On December 2, 1790, Mr. Munden made his first 
iqppearance in Sir Fraiicis Gripe and Jemmy Jumps, at 
the Theatre Royal Covent-Garden, in both of which 
characters he was honoured by general applause. 
When the late unfortunate Wilson retired from Co- 
vent-Garden, Mr. Mimden succeeded to all his cha- 
racters> and afterwards made his selection of the best 
parts of Quick, whose state of health prevented his 
acceptance of a regular engagement. While a memr 
ber of Covent-Garden be performed for two Seasons, 
1797 and 1798, at the Haymarket Theatre, but chiefly 
employed the summer at provincial Theatres. He also 
played on the Dublin Stage, and became a great fa- 
vourite vnth the Irish audiences. . 

At the close of his engagement, the Covent-Garden 
Managers, who did not know the value of so excellent 
an Actor, refused to raise his salary, and Mr. Munden 
quitted the theatre, where his loss has ever since been 
severely felt. In 1813 he was engaged by the Sub- 
committee of Drury-Lane, where he has remained 
ever since, and from whose boards he purposes (this 
Season) making his final bow. He is altogether a 
performer of great genius and exhaustless capabilities, 
and when he does bid us farewell, ** it will be 

|#0irO J5BS WS SHALL LOOK UPON HIS LIKE AGAIN." 
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MRS. OGILVIE. 

That tbe stage is a tempting resource to those wboae 
prospects have suffered by the caprices of Fortntie, bas 
ever been admitted ; our readers, therefore, wilL not 
be greatly surprised when they hear that the suliject 
of our brief memoir became an Actress thnnigfa the 
fiulure of the mercantile pursuits of her hnsband. 
Mrs. Ogilvie was importuned to seek the smiles' of 
Melpomene by many of her best friends, and was intro- 
duced on the Liverpool stage in the part of Marprtl 
of Aiyoti in llie Earl of Wanoi t; her success was 
commensurate to her expectations, and after httftn^ 
gone the Canterbury and Rochester circuitSj she was 
reconmiended to the Managers of Cortait-Gwrden by 
Hr. Jones. She had the prudence to secure a lucra- 
tive engagement before she made her appearance, 
which occurred January 16, 1823, in Saeen Guiterint 




in Henry VIU. She was very well received, Wtd bas 
repeated the part. She has also performed several of 
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those characters which Mrs. Siddons rendered so 
sublime and impressive^ and to act which (however 
well)^ the actress must make up her mind to go 
through a most fearful ordeal. 



MRS. ORGER. 

Tris pleasing comic actress is the daughter of 
Mr. William Ivers, many years a Musician in a pro- 
vincial Company, and was born in London, Feb. ^5, 
1788. At the early age of six years she commenced 
her theatrical career as one of the Children in the 
Wood, which part she continued to perform with con- 
siderable applause, till her increase of stature ren- 
dered it impossible for the Robins to inhume her, 
without an expense of leaves too great for the finances 
of a coimtry Manager. 

For a period equal to that ^' spent on stubborn 
Troy" she continued to reap theatrical laurels, under 
the banners of the renowned General Thornton 3 
whose troop migrated, every season, from Croydon, 
renowned for its walnuts, to Reading, celebrated for 
its spiritual raiment) and thence to Windsor, that 
seat of royalty and soap. Mr. Thornton, the leader 
of these Thespian wanderers, is said to have been bred 
to the Law 3 be that as it may, the following anecdotes 
of him may be relied on : — 

The Margravine of Anspach had a seat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury, and occasionally honoured 
Mr; Thornton s Company with a bespeak. The play 
selected on this occasion was Othello, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton was of course the Moor of Venice, The heroine 
befaig strangled, the Margravine rose to retire — 
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Mr. Thoniton9;With.a pair of wa& candles^ the Lofi: 
Salubwy of the nighty was in duty bound to how her. 
Highness to her carnage. A change of dress was oiil^ 
of the question : with candles elevated above his heac^ 
his sable visage^ and his moorish apparel^ he walked > 
before his venerable visitor^ bowing profoundly^ and 
capering backward^ like the Champion at the Ute 
Coronation ; when^ lo ! a blast from envious Boreas 
rushed through the entry^ and his wax-tapers were w 
longer lights. The manager with optics closed by 
reverence^ unconscious of the " total eclipse^" cod« 
tinued his crab-like course^ and nothing but her own 
bright orbs could possibly have guided the Lady Ur 
her carriage through the palpable obscure. Mr. Thorn? 
ton then very quietly retreated home^ and, weary 
with his command at Cyprus, crept into bed, totally 
forgetful of the part he had performed, and coo8e<T 
quently unaware that lampblack and pomatum hav^ 
but an indifferent sympathy with white sheets and 
coverlids. The astonishment of Mrs. Thornton, when 
the peep of Aurora betrayed her sable bed-fellow 
with sheets and pillow-cases chequered like the jack^ 
of a harpsichords may be more easily imagined than 
expressed. 

. The second anecdote which tradition has recorded, 
is as follows. — Miss Ivers was performing Miss Bland'K 
ford in Speed the Plough, and our Manager enacted 
Sir Philip Blandford, her father. The reader, will 
perhaps imagine he was regularly studied in the part; 
no such matter : — the proper performer was overtaken 
either by Bacchus, or by John Doe. Here waa a 
$tand still : — *' Well, well," cries the Protean Chief, 
" dress me for the part -, read over the part to pjm 
>yhile Tm dressing — ^there, there, that will do; od^l 
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aye» a marder— « castle — well, well, I know enoiigli 
tp ^ 4m far it r Mr. Thornton according floundered 
through, the business as well as could be expected, tiU 
he arrived at the soul-harrowing recital of his crimes 
to \Boh Handy; which, according to the Author^ 
finishes as follows : ' with one hand I tore the £adth- 
lesB woman from his damned embrace, and with the 
other stabbed my wretched brother to the heart.' 
But Mr. Thornton, critically supposing that^ even in 
the most horrid narrations, something should be left 
to the imagination of the audience, interpolated the 
text thus : — ** I tore the faithless woman from his 
damned embrace 5 with one hand I stabbed my 
wretched brother to the heart, and — what do you think 
I did with the other f" 

In July, 1804, Miss Ivers married Mr. Thomas 
Orger, son of George Orger, Esq. of High Wycombe, 
one of the Society of Friends, and quitted the stage. 
But love for a profession^ in which her private conduct 
and public merits were gradually establishing her in 
the good opinion of all who beheld her, still. lurked in 
the bosom of Mrs. Orger 5 and at lengthy with th^ 
concurrence of her husband, induced her to resume 
the histrionic art^ and to set off in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1805, for Glasgow 5 at which dty she ma4^ 
her first appearance as Amelia Wildenheim in Lovers 
Vows, Master Betty performing Frederick. 

In the simmier of 1807^ Mrs. Mountain and Mr. Bel- 
lamy were performing at (jrlasgow. Fahe Alarms was 
got up in great haste, for the benefit of the former.; 
f&fxs. Orger upon that occasion performed Caroline 
Siediey, and gave so much satisfstction to Mrs; Moun"- 
taiHy that thai Lady strongly recommended hereto 
pir. Wrpughtoi^ then Acting Manager of Drury-Iiane. 
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Tbis recommendation, however, uras unnoticed, and 
Mrs. Orger continued to perform the first puis in 
genteel-Comedy, with increasing success, in the Norih, 
till the simimer of 1808 ; when Mr. Bannister, who 
had been performing principal characters with her, 
immediately on his arrival in London, repttM 
Mrs. Mountain's recommendation of Mrs. Orger to 
the proprietors of Dniry-Lane, with such success, that, 
in the September following, Mrs. Orger was engaged 
at that Theatre, and made her first appearance, Octo- 
ber 4, in the character of Lydia Lan^isk, in Sheifrai's 
comedy of the Rivals, That Mrs. Orger did not 
greatly distinguish herself in many other characters 
during the remainder of the Season, is easily accounted 
for, from the pertinacious manner in which the old 
performers retained every part worth acting. 

In the following smnmer Mr. Arnold opienedthe 
Lyceum Theatre, with a license from the Lord Cham- 
lain, for the performance of English Operas: And 
here Mrs. Orger commenced her engagement in 
Madge, in Mr. Amold'is opera of Up all night ; and 
has continued from that time to the present, alter- 
nately performing at Drury-Lane and the Lyceum, 
and experiencing every Season an ample share of 
public patronage. 



MR. OXBERRY. 

This £»vourite comedian was bom in London in 1784. 
His ftther was a respectable tradesman in the parish 
of St. Luke's. After having spent some years at 
school, he was placed under the care of a Mr. Stubbs, 
an Artist of some repute, but he soon grew weary of 
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an art that requires considerable industry and perse- 
.▼eranee to attain any eminence in, and his friends per- 
ceiving his lassitude, transplanted him into that garden 
of knowledge, a Booksellers shop. 

With Mr. Ribeau of Blandford-street, he remained 
■Inro years and a half, a period, we -think, he must have 
deemed an age ; when to divert his ennui, he got ac- 
-quainted with a set of young men, who amused them- 
JMlves by playing occasionally at a private Theatre in 
Qneen Ann-Street. He did not need much persuasion 
t<^ join the corps dramatique, but so little was he ac- 
quainted with his own talents, that he chose the part 
of Hoisan in The Casile Spectre for his first i^ppear- 
aaee. Both the audience and his companions were 
equally pleased by his performance, though judging 
from an accident that happened on the same evening, 
tlie actors do not appear to have been of much emi- 
ncnoe, or to have preserved much decorum on their 
•lage. The gentleman who performed Percyi not 
being perfect in his part, thought it prudent to repeat 
fircnn his pedestal, on which he had been placed by 
JUt^ley, as the representative of Reginald. Osmond, 
who, it should seem, was loth to lose an opportubity 
of' spouting, called most vehemently after the fictitious 
Reginald — ** Hollo Mr. — , comebsick ! comeback." — 
•* I wont," replied the Earl—*' Then," exclaimed the 
irritated Osmond, '* 1*11 tell all to the audience 3" which 
he did to the following effect-^^ Ladies and geiKile- 

men ! Mr. has gone off before his time, and cut 

me out of two of my very best speeches."——" Speak 
th^Bi," cried an unlucky wag in the pit, who seettis to 
hsve taken a just estimate of Earl Osmond's under^ 
•landing*-'^ Speak them, man." The Earl bowed sub- 
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jniflsively to the audience^ put him8«ilf into a striking 
iittitude^ and repeated those much-cherished speeches^ 
amidst the laughter of the house. 

Mr. O.'s next attempt was in a very inferior dm- 
rader, the part of the Muleteer in Tlte Mouniaineers; 
at the rehearsal of which play^ an event took plao^ 
which serves to give us no very favourable idea d tiie 
talents of this little company. The part of Oc/ovum 
was allotted to an Hibernian^ who, it seems» had 
strange notions of £nglish pronunciation^ and cer* 
tainly peculiar to himself. He rushed upon the Stage 
in a most furious manner, raving forth the first speecji 
in a dialect half Irish and half English, till he came to 
the line — " and then I could outwatch the lym;,*' 
which he had tranformed to lynux. This was too 
much for the patience of his brother-actors, who im- 
mediately interfered, and endeavoured to set him right 
on this occasion ; but all in vain ; he was deaf- to their 
remonstrances, and insisted upon his correctness in 
terms more energetic than polite. 
• Some time after, Mr. Oxberry joined the Company 
in Berwick-street. The part of David in The Rivak 
was allotted to him by his new companions, but bo 
little was his acting to their taste, that afbe^ seve^ 
rehearsals, the character was taken from him and 
given to another. This event might have been ex-* 
pected to deter him from the Stage altogether, but it 
produced an effect directly the reverse 5 failing as an 
actor at a private Theatre, he determined to quit his 
present companions and appear before the Public, 
Several young friends seconded this sagaciona resohi- 
tion, and the little town of Edgeware was chosen ibr 
the outset of their career. A malt-house was hired 
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fpr the occasion^ and fitted up as well as their finanqee 
would allow, and Mr. O. was elected for the Manager. 
It would be absurd to give an account of thei? per- 
formance^; the scheme failed altogether^ and at the 
eqd of A fortnight, the more prudent became tired 
of the firolio, and returned to their friends half-starved^ 
an4 perfectly cured of their mania for the stage. 

It seems that Mr. O. had not grown wiser by his 
dear-bought experience, for he still persisted in his 
first design of continuing on the stage, and accord- 
ingly wrote to Mr. Jerrold, the Southend Manager^ 
who wa^ then playing at Watford. He received, a 
letter in consequence, offering him an engagement; 
this was of course accepted, and he made his first ap- 
pearance as Antonio in The Merchant of Venice, In this 
part he succeeded tolerably well, for he was afterwards 
appointed to the honour of performing the Peregrines, 
Glenalvons, bic until fortune at last threw him into the 
very line of acting for which Nature seems to have 
destined him. It appears that when he first entered 
the company, the part of Dan was performed by a 
Mrs. Draper, but upon her leaving them, Mr. Oxberry 
was persuaded to take the part, though much against 
his inclination. The truth is, there was little room 
for choice on this occasion : the play of John Bull was 
ordered by some respectable inhabitants, and it was 
easier to find a Peregrine than a Dan. 

From Watford he went with the rest of the Com- 
pany to Sheerness, where the season passed with very 
tolerable success.^ and at the end of it he received an 
engagement for six nights from Mr. David Simpson^ 
Manager of the Theatre at Godalming, in Surrey. 
Here^ .too, by an unfortunate estimation of his talents, 
be undertook the first characters in Tragedy. The 
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part of Richard the Third was selected for his appeu^ 
ance, while the Manager himself was contented to 
perform no less than four inferior characters ^ nor did 
the manager's activity rest here : in addition to those 
multifarious offices^ he played behind the scenes (At 
▼iolin^ which violin composed the whole of tliie 0^ 
chestra. When the six nights expired^ Mr. Qzbeny 
left the Godalming Manager, and engaged with Mr. 
Trotter for Hythe, where he played with considerable 
success. At the end of the season he accompanied 
the Manager to Worthing, where it was his fottane 
to attract the attention of Mr. Siddons. Indeed, so 
much satisfeu^tion did he give to this gentleman, that 
he was recommended in consequence to the notice of 
Mr. Harris, and some time after received a letter from 
Mr. John Kemble, offering him an engagement for 
Covent-Garden 5 the proposal was of course accepted, 
and he quitted his friends at Worthing. 

For two days Mr. Oxberry remained in London, 
unable to muster up sufficient courage to enter the 
Theatre. His visits were always confined to a most 
respectful distance, until at last he actually ventured 
as far as the Stage door ; but here his courage failed, 
and he was about to make a precipitate retreat, when 
he was seen by the late Mr. Emery, who, suspecting 
the truth, entered into conversation with him, and 
soon drew forth the confession of his fears and pros- 
pects. Encouraged by this gentleman, he ventured 
into the Theatre, where Mr. Kemble was attending re- 
hearsal. After the usual salutation of when did you 
come to town, &c. he was dismissed, with a requisition 
to return at two o*clock. 

The dreaded hour at length arrived, and he was in- 
troduced to Mr. Harris, and the part of Robin Rough- 
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kpad -WBS' fixed upon for his appeanttice. SedMieA 
witli'tUi dedsioa be retired^ but was not a litde-dis- 
lHii»ed the mext da7> upon learning, from the pky-lnQs, 
thst.tjie oomedy oiJohn Bull was selected for the first 
fjtoae.. Fearfol of appearing in the character of a 
^^tkaailaymBn, so immediately after Mr. Emery, he r^ 
ttMnstrtUed with the Managers, though at first without 
40be!l^. At length, by the mediation of a friend, the 
CSiMMdy was withdrawn, and H^ity VIII, substituted 
ili^bs-place. 

• ' His fearis, however, still cleaved to him, and ren- 
dered the change of but little avail. When the Night 
came (November 7, 1807), be could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to quit the scenes 5 and, when at last he 
^id, his- knees tottered, his sight almost entirely failed; 
and he stood trembling on the Stage without the power 
of utterance. The applause of a few friends, and the 
more good-natured part of the audience, who are al- 
ways disposed to view a new performer with kindness, 
at length encouraged him — he ventured to proceed, 
though with infinite hesitation. It may be easily sup- 
posed, that he was not in a condition to display his 
talents to advantage. Throughout the whole of the 
first act he remained confused, and did not obtain 
much approbation from his audience. In the second 
act he recovered his spirits in some measure, but was 
still too much terrified to perform with any degree of 
ease and freedom. 

* Dissatisfied with his own exertions, and heartily 
wishing himself back again in the Coimtry, he quitted 
the Theatre for the evening to ruminate upon his 
fiulure. The next day he was informed by the Mana- 
ger, that The Heir at Law was in rehearsal, and it was 
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at his option to take either the port of Lord Duberlff 
or Zekiel Homespun ; he judiciously chose the fomer, 
from an unwillingness to appear in conoipetition vift 
so celebrated an actor as Emery. His second a{^iea^ 
ance was more to his own satis&ction^ though it 609 
not seem that it gave much to the proprietors, for 
wedc after week rolled on without his being caQed 
into action. Eager to come again before the public^ 
he remonstrated on this occasion, but, as might ban 
been expected, without effect 5 for the line of actii^ 
which he had chosen, was already filled by acton of 
acknowledged eminence in the profession. 

Towards the close of the Season, Mr. Munden wu 
laid up with the gout, and Mr. O. was appointed hu 
substitute in many characters, but still with little ap 
parent success ; and, when the Theatre closed, he visit- 
ed Glasgow, at the invitation of Mr. Beaumont, the 
Manager of the Glasgow Stage. Here he met with 
unbounded success, and was soon restored to that 
confidence and self-possession which he had lost in 
London from repeated failure. 

His first fi^pearance was in the character of Sir 
David Daw, in which he gave so much pleasure to his 
audience, that he was ever after recognise^ by the 
name during his abode in that city. The morning; 
immediately after, he was waited upon by the Manager, 
who informed him that the proprietors were much 
pleased with his acting, and wished to make with him 
a permanent engagement. This offer, though at first 
reftised, was afterwards accepted at the pressing ii^ 
stances of Mr. Beaumont, and he engaged with him 
for the ensuing year. 

After going with his new Manager the usual circuit 
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d tlie country, he retumeil with him to Glasgow, 
met with the same approbation as at first, 
is success was so great, that he was again invited 
ondon by the late Mr. Baymoad, then Manager 
he Lyceum, which he accepted, and speared 
le Opera of TAe Russian Impotlor. Here, having 
advantage of performing entirely new parts, his 
ess made ample compensatioa for his foilure at 
^)t-Garden, He was afterwards engaged by the 
a^ng Committee of Drury-Lane Theatre, where 
emtuned until the accession of Mr. Elliston to the 
QBtic thrOne ; soon after which, he left that Stage 
perfoTmed at the new Haymarket Theatre. He 
nv " wasting hia sweetness on the desert air" of 
Gieorge'a Fields -, in other words, performing at 
Surrey Theatre, where, we understand, he is seen 
) much advantage aa on those classic boards where 
rst offered his homage to Thalia. In mslic cha- 
irs he has been very successful, and mRobin Sough- 
ID Fortune's Frolic, has attained consider[i})]« 
jiity. 
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MISS PATON. 

*^ Whether, with graceful dignity of mien. 
We new thee ornament the trag^ scene. 
While thy soft notes enchain the attentive eav. 
And feeling hearts refuse not feeling's tear,— « 
Whether in the paths of Ck>medy yon stray. 
Or charm us hy thy erer-tunefid lay. 
Alike at home in either one of these. 
You ever captivate, you ever please." 

In the Scotch Capital, so renowned for Literature and 
the encouragement of those Arts that adorn and eat' 
hellish life, this tasteful singer and admirable actress 
was bom in October 1802. She can boast a musical 
descent, as her Grandmother, like herself, was bom a 
musician, and liined at the village of Strathbogie, (now 
Huntly) in Aberdeenshire. She played the violin, and, 
although never professional, her fame was so great, 
that the Duke of Cumberland, on his way to CuUoden 
Field, went with some of his Officers and musicians to 
hear her. His Royal Highness and Company were so 
surprised and delighted with her performance, espe- 
cially of Scotch Airs, that he presented her with a 
superb Scarf of silk tartan. This same Scarf has been 
preserved almost unworn for nearly a century, until 
another distinguished personage, the Hetman Hatoff, 
honoured Miss Paton with a similar present of Indian 
manufacture. These testimonials of genius we under- 
stand, are now occasionally worn by the fiur subject 
of our memoir, with what may be considered a feeling 
of honest pride. 

At the period of Miss Paton's birth, her Father kept 
a mathematical seminary, and discovered in his daugh- 
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ter, eyen when a babe, the most singular musical 
talent. When only two years old she could name any 
tone, or semitone, on hearing it sounded — which was 
frequently ascertained by musical professors at the 
time. When four years of age, she played the piano, 
and a small harp, and also sung not only with some 
execution, but with a style peculiar to herself. Be-* 
fore her Jifth year, she extemporised with surprising 
ability on the pianoforte, and published some fejitasias 
and rondos entirely of her own composition. Miss 
Paton had also discovered a talent for recitation equal 
to that for music 5 and due attention was paid to the 
former as well as the latter. Accordingly when eight 
years of age, she gave (under the patronage of the 
I>uchess of Buccleugh) six Public Concerts, in Edin- 
hfurgh, in one season, where she played the pianoforte 
and harp, sang and recited Alexanders Feast, Collins^ 
Ode to the Passions, and other principal pieces. Her 
performances in those various departments were 
so remarkable, as to procure ^hionable and over^ 
flowing audiences on every occasion. 

When Miss Paton was about ten years old, her 
father was induced by promises of powerful patronage, 
both in his profession, and that of his Daughter, from 
seTeral of the Scotch nobility, and particularly the 
late Duchess of Grordon, to remove his family wholly 
to London. Here having a wider field for the exer- 
cise of her talents, she became a great favourite in the 
musical world, and sang at several of the Nobility's 
Ckmcerts with much applause. She had also an 
annual public Benefit, the last of which was attended 
by a numerous and briUiant assembly, including Count 
Hatoff and other distinguished personages. After 
this, her finther wisely withdrew her from public life 
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until her judgment was matured aod her taste ooih 
firmed, and she lived secluded from the world lor 
nearly six years. By this judicious course of procedt' 
iog she was enabled to study under the best mASten, 
^od cultivate those superior talents which nature had 
so lavishly bestowed upon her. Having attained these 
(Ejects, she has i^peared for above two years st 
public and private Concerts, universally admired. 
Public concerts have, of late, however, been monqx)-' 
lized by a few principal Vocalists of established re- 
pute, together with the PupUs of such Masters bs 
could secure their success. There was therefore no 
place for a yoimg independent performer, who, witii* 
out a great name, could not overtop the former, and 
was led to hope for something not entirely below the 
latter, who on their part, perlu^s, did not wish to see 
her thwart their path. 

In 1820, She sang at several Concerts at Bath, and 
divided the applause of the audience with that musical 
phenomenon, Catalani. Mr. Braham also kindly lent 
her his powerful assistance, and finding that a full 
and fair hearing by the public in this as in other 
matters, was the best way to obtain impartial justice, 
and as Concert singing generally produced only ap- 
plause without adequate compensation, she entered 
into an engagement with the proprietors of the Hay* 
market Theatre, and made her debilt on those boards 
Aug. 3, 1822, as Susannah, in The Marriage qf Figaro. 
She completely realized the expectations that had been 
excited of her. She sang with delicacy, and acted 
with ease and correctness. She repeated the cha* 
racter several times, and then appeared as Rosina in 
The Barber of Seville ; and the Covent-Garden Mana* 
gers displayed t^eir discernment, by engaging her 
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instantly for three years at a rising salary. On those 
boards she made her first courtesy^ October 19^ as 
Polly in The Beggars Opera, cut down into two acts^ 
and was as well received as on former occasions, 
^nds season (1823) she has been both seen and heard 
to great advantage as Floretta in The Cabinet, and is 
increasing in the fovour of the public rapidly, both as 
a Vocalist and Actress. 

t/Bss Faton has acqidred great and merited celebrity 
by her style of singing that exquisite Ballad, 
^ Miny qf Castle CaryJ* We understand she is much 
attadfed to the airs of her own country 5 that being 
the case, we do not hesitate thus publicly to recom- 
mend to her notice, one that we have just obtained 
a sight of, and which is about to issue from the 
press with a new arrangement of both words and 
music ; the title is, " ff vows sincere could move my 
heart, you would not sue in vain" it is pathetic, simple, 
and melodious. 

Miss Paton was the occasion, during the last Season, 
of Mr. Dibdin, of the Haymarket Theatre, perpe- 
trating a pun, which, considering h6w scarce wit is at 
tiie present day, is certainly worthy of being pre- 
served. During the rehearsal of the Beggars' Opera, 
she intimated to the stage-manager (Mr. D.) that she 
should like to sing the air '' The Miser thus a shilling 
sees,** a note higher ; to which Mr. Dibdin wittily re- 
plied, ' then. Miss, you must sing, *' The Miser thus 
a GUINEA sees" 

From this specimen of Mr. Dibdin*s liveliness and 
pdlish, we are induced to wish he could conununi- 
cflte a little of his politeness to sundry Provincial 
Misnagers, who neither accede to, or refuse the requests 
«f those under them, in quite so gentlemanly a style. 
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This gentleman has been on the Stage fttim Hb hc 
ftncy, and at that early period of his life, we im^de 
he most have acted pretty neariy as well as he doei 
now. On February 88, 1815, he was transplanted 
from some Provincial Theatre to the Boards of Dnttf 
Lane, where he made his first bow as Young Norwi, 
in Douglas. He personates fopi and pert tervantt witk 
some abiUty, and can boast of a fine figure, and finer 
teeth, which are seen to great advantage from the 
Dress Boxes and the second Tier. 



MR. POPE. 




Tdis gentleman, who is much more celebrated for his 
abilities as an Artist than as an Jctor, is a native of 
" the Emerald Isle," being born in the " beautifiil eUg 
called Cork," Having a taste for the Stage, he deter- 
mined on making an experiment of his abilities, aid 
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accordingly performed the part of Oronooko, and 
several other Heroes of Tragedy, in the Theatre of his 
native City, which to the dramatic credit of the sister 
Xsle, for cobwebs and dirt, might now be pitted against 
any of the Barns in England. 

. In 1784, he procured an engagement at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, and made his debut, January 8, in 
OroonokOy and repeated the character several nights 
with considerable applause. On the death of Mr. Hen« 
derson and the secession of Mr. Holman, Mr. Pope 
was for a few seasons the principal Tragedian ; but 
on the return of Mr. Holman to the Theatre, Mr. Pope 
went to Edinburgh in 1799, where he became a great 
&vourite. After a short absence, he resumed his 
situation at Covent- Garden, which till the Season 
1801-2, he retained both with credit to himself and 
advantage to the Theatre. He was then suddenly dis- 
missed, but was immediately engaged by the Drury- 
Lane Managers, but did not remain there long, as 
towards the close of the season of 1805, he performed 
a few nights at Covent-Garden Theatre. At present 
(1823) he belongs to the Drury-Lane Company, where 
he has been some years. 

In 1785, he married Miss Young, who died in 1797: 
in ten months after, he married Miss Campion, who 
died in 1803, and he has since entered the bands of 
Hymen a third time. . 

Of Mr. Pope s abilities as an Actor, it is not now 
fidr to judge. He was at one time popular, but un- 
fortunately that day has fled for ever, and instead of 
the fine manly figure, and powerful voice, that formerly 
awed criticism, we are now presented with a form 
wluch Time s cruel hand has rendered undignified, 
and" a voice whose exti^nt and melody is neady equal 
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to those ravishing tones eijctracted at times from a 
child's trumpet. But such is the &te of Players ani 
4Poet8^ and all the Tribe of Genhisses that exist l>e- 
aeath the Moon : truly hath the Bard exclaimed^-** 

'* All that's bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest. 
All that's sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest." 



MISS POVEY. 

The Study of Music has increased rapidly in this 
Coimtry during the last Century, and the consequence 
has been, the Stage is possessed of numberless Singers 
of more or less capabilities for attaining excellence, or 
holding a favourable station in public opinion. 

This lady, who was a pupil of Mr. Thomas Cookers, 
made her first appearance at Drury-Lane Theatre, (we 
believe in the season of 1819-20.) She early posses- 
sed a taste for music, together with great sweetness 
of voice, and adding thereto considerable industry 
and application, she soon became fitted for the station 
she at present holds in the Great Lessees Establish- 
ment. 

She is a very improving Singer, and occasionally 
displays a great deal of taste. In the Summer Seasoa 
she sings at the Lyceum. 

MR. POWELL. 

This gentlemen was scarcely 17 when he started as a 
candidate for Theatrical Laurels^ and made his d^iu 
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tit Lynne, in Dorsetshire^ under the auspices of Mr. 
Hughes^ the Weymouth Manager : the character he 
selected was Don Felix in The Wonder, in which he 
met 60 fiftYourable a reception that the Manager ia* 
stantly engaged him^ and he remained in that Company 
three years. He then joined the Salisbury Company, 
with whom he also remained three years : from thence 
he proceeded to Bath, where he made his €ntr6 as 
LavcweU, in The Clandestine Marriage, He next en- 
listed in the York Company, where he remained four 
years : his next engagement wsus at Norwich, where 
he. was ^en l?y,the celebrated. Mr. Smith, formerly of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, at which Temple of Melpomene 
and Thalia, in consequence of Mr. Smith's representa- 
tions, Mr. Powell was engaged for three years, and 
made Ms. first appearance, October 20, 1798, as Don 
Felix in The Wonder, and Young Wilding in The lAar : 
his success was considerable, and he performed sereral 
principal characters during the Season. 

The relentless hand of Time has now incapacitated 
him for the Heroes of genteel Comedy, and he at pne- 
sent enacts humdrum and sentimental gentry, and with 
the aid of black silk stockings, and a white handker- 
chief, gets through the night very respectably. : He 
atill acts at Drury-Lane, and if Mr. Kean, with whom 
he frequently performs, is chargecible of exciting 
any of those powerful emotions that agitate the heart, 
such flagrant behaviour can in no instance be attri- 
buted to Mr. Powell, as he is more tender of his 
hearers, and endeavours as far as in him lies to soothe 
them with a narcotic 
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MR. POWER. 

This ingenious Actor^ who is a great faTOtnrite at the 
Minor Theatres, has been on the Stage many yeaars : 
for someiew seasons past, he has been the prindpiA 
Actor at the Olympic, where most of his performances 
^cited Tery general applause. His Captain CleveUmd 
in 7%c Pirate, which he performed in February 1822, 
possessed great merit. On the 2d July following, he 
made his first appearance at the Lyceum as Robert. 
Maythorn, in TV/c Turnpike Gate, and was well re- 
ceived. He at present belongs to the Adelphi Theatre, 
where he was introduced January 19, 1824, in a piece 
founded on '' St Ronan*s Well." 

Irish characters he personates admirably, and when 
he sings, he favours his audience with the genuine 
dialect of the Patlanders, 



MR. PYNE. 

This pleasing vocalist early manifested a predilection 
for music, and received an education calculated to 
foster his talents. He made his debut at the Surrey 
Theatre 3 from thence he sung at the Adelphi, then 
at Sadler's Wells, and after that at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. 

He at present forms part of the Covent-Garden 
Company, and is a useful auxiliary. He has no ability 
as an Actor, and we feel we should be unreasonable in 
expecting any display of histrionic t^ent from one 
whp is engaged to sing and not to act. 
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The lamented death of Emery had occasioned an 
hiatus in the Dramatic World, which every votary of 
the Stage imagined vtrould be long ere it would be 
filled up by an adequate successor. We rejoice while 
we write, that the subject of our Memoir has agree- 
ably disappointed these expectants ^ and although it 
must be confessed, that in parts of broad humour he 
is destitute of the richness and naivete of his prototype, 
yet it is but justice to add, that in those characters 
adounding with passion, and where the Actor is re- 
quired to display the powerful workings of the heart, 
he has been admitted by all critics to be fiilly equal to 
his great predecessor. 

Our Hero is a native of Yorkshire, being born at a 
small village in that County, called Heckmonwike, 
October 10, 1787« His Father, who possessed a small 
&rm^ and was also a cloth-manufacturer, died before 
the subject of our Memoir had attained his 7th year. 
To an impression made by the first theatrical per- 
formance Mr. Rayner ever witnessed, he may attribute 
his having become an Actor j this took place at the 
Leeds Theatre in 1800 : the performances were Speed 
ike Plough and The Naval Pillar; Mathews was the 
Farmer 4shfield, and Mrs. Davison (then Miss Duncan) 
the Susan Ashfield, 

The Dramatic flame being kindled by this represen- 
tation, he hastened to cultivate it, and did so with 
such avidity, that he actually committed to memory 
in .the short space of twelve days, the whole play of 
Alexander the Great, which a school-fellow was kind 
enough to lend him. Wishing also to become a son 
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of Mars as well ad Thetpis, at 17 years of age he en- 
rolled himself in the Leeds Volunteers^ when as a 
member of that body^ he wrote and recited a Patriotic 
Address^ which* gained him considerable applause. 
Two years after^ he determined tp become an Actof 
in right earnest^ notwithstanding the opposition of \i& 
friends^ which in all probability served to strengthen 
him in his resolutions^ and he procured an ^igage- 
ment in Crisp^s Company^ at Cheadle^ in Staffordshire, 
where he made his first essay at an hour's notice in 
the part of Clodpole, in the Farce of Barnah^BHitUi 
his success was equal to his wishes^ but he remained 
a very short time in this Company^ as the Manager^ 
perceiving the bent of his genius^ enforced his per- 
formance of broad Comedy^ which he then disliked, 
as like most novices he aspired to the more elevated 
paths of the Drama 5 consequently he left his eighteen 
shillings a-week^ and very spiritedly joined a Company 
at Stone, in Staffordshire, for fifteen, where he could 
figure away in Swains brimfiill of love and sentiment 
He commenced his new situation by the enactment of 
Henry Moreland in The Heir at Law, and Captain Sty^ 
mour in The Irishman in London, This range of cha- 
racters he continued to perform for three years, when 
the Company being at Stratford-upon-Avon, the Actor 
who was to personate Solomon Lob, in Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths, being taken ill, Rayner was solicited by 
the Manager at a short notice to undertake the part, 
which he did, and in the representation of the Tad- 
caster Clown, displayed so much originality of talent, 
as to cause a repetition of the Farce on the following 
night. The serious indisposition of the principal 
Comedian continuing, the Manager offered to advance 
our Hero*s salary to one guinea, if he would undertake 
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the performance of all the low Comedy ; and Rayner 
beginning to think it were a folly longer to feed bis 
taste at the expence of his pockety consented^ and.here 
commenced^ and continued^ perhaps^ the most success- 
fid and profitable career that ever attended any pro- 
Tincial actor 3 his Benefit in each town invariably 
amoimted to an overflow. An instance occurred in 
one of the towns, which is worthy of being men- 
tioned : — On the night of his Benefit at Kidderminster, 
the Theatre, which was in the yard of a large Inn, 
was so filled in every part, that it was impossible to 
change a scene during the whole performance 3 whilst 
the Inn-yard contained many who were unable to force 
their way in. When one person, who had come a 
considerable distance from the country, proposed that 
the doors of the Inn-yard should be closed, that each 
man should pay his admission and depart in peace, 
if Rayner would sing them a song ; he was sent for, 
and without a moment's hesitation assented to their 
wishes, and mounted on one of the hogsheads which 
stood in the yard, to the accompaniment of a single 
violin, sang them one of his best songs, at the end of 
which they gave him three hearty cheers, and lefi; the 
place. 

The Manager of the Nottingham circuit was heard 
to say when Mr. Rayner came to the Haymarket in 
1^14, '^ The foolish man has left me. Sir, and what is 
morCi he has left a guinea a-dayT 
. The great success which attended his efforts about 
this time, may be chiefly attributed to his Comic 
Singing ; for it was proverbial, that he had a larger 
stock of Comic Songs than any Actor in England ; 
indeed it was so profitable, that he let no opportunity 
of locality escape without producing a Song : he strove 

L 3 
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for point and comicality, — poetry was a secondary con* 
sideration. When Bonaparte first began his Retreat 
from Moscow, he put together a few lines, called 
** Boney's Trip to Moscow :** this was at Sheffield 
where for the accommodation of numerous applicants; 
he was obliged to publish it, (the first thing he had 
ever ventured to print,) and in one day, at two-pence 
each, he sold as many as amounted to ten pounds. 

Mr. Rayner appeared at the Haymarket Theatre on 
the 18th of June, 1814, in the character of Frank Oat- 
land, He also acted Zekiel Homespun, Sheepface, 
Andrew Bang, Stephen Harrowby, and several other 
characters, and was creeping snugly into the favour 
of the public, when Mr. Mathews, who was acting 
with him in all the pieces, was thrown from his gig 
and severely lamed j thus an impediment was put to 
their repetition. Two new pieces were immediately 
produced j Mathews was brought out on crutches to 
act in each, which, with the nature of the characters, 
and some happy allusions to the incident thrown in 
by Mr. Colman, made them live to the end of the 
season. By this accident, Mr. Rayner was debarred 
of appearing with advantage, at the close of the 
Haymarket Season. After this he performed at 
Brighton, under the management of Trotter, where 
he acted Doctor Pother, Mingle, and all that line of 
character, with the most complete success j he lastly, 
in 1820, became a member of the York Company, 
where in their Journals he was frequently the object 
of their commendation, particularly for his admirable 
performance of rustic characters. 

At Birmingham, he became intimately acquainted 
with his great prototype, poor Emery, whose friend<? 
ship he cultivated and retained whilst he lived, and 
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btrt for whose death would most probably have never 
trod the London boards again^ as we have heard it 
'was his determination to retire from the Stage altoge- 
th^ : his very successful appearance in, and repetition 
oi^ Dandle- Dinmont, at Drury-Lane in 182^^ caused 
•both surprise and regret^ that he was not then engaged : 
various reports have been in circulation as to the cause 3 
some state that Elliston offered him a low salary; 
others that he could not get a sufficiency of parts^ 
&c. ', but we believe the truth is, that although he 
received a note from Mr. Dibdin, congratulating him 
on his *' most decided success,'* the liberal Manager, 
R. W. Eluston, offered him nothing, either in the 
shape of a situation, or a single shilling in the way of 
remuneration for his two nights' performance. We have 
before remarked (pretty freely too) on the liberality 
and encouragement given to rising talent by our London 
Managers, and we recommend the Selector of the 
next edition of " The Percy Anecdote^," to include 
this under the head of either " Justice" or " Liberality" 
— It was left for Mr. Arnold, the Proprietor of the 
English Opera-House, to give him an opportunity of 
displaying his splendid talents. That spirited indivi- 
dual immediately before he acted a second time at 
Drury-Lane, made him an advantageous offer, which 
he accepted, and immediately quitted London till the 
evening of the Summer Theatre, when he appeared, 
July 9, 1823, as Fixture, in A Rowland for an Oliver, 
He evinced great talent in every scene, and his mani- 
festation of Jealousy, and his contemptuous mode of 
flinging down his Livery at his Master s feet, with an 
indignant vow of revenge, was acknowledged by the 
indioice to be a very superior effort. He repeated 
dM» part several times ; and on the ^2d of the same 
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month, perfolrmed the late Mr. Emery^s ceLebratri 
part of Giies, in Tfie Millers Maid. Here his succew 
was complete, as he displayed the slow creepings (rf 
suspicion, and the deep devotion of a rude but maaly. 
hearty with a masterly fidelity to nature j the struggle 
of conflicting passions was pictured most terrifically, 
and the curtdn descended amidst the tears and ap- 
plauses of an overflowing house. 

In this character Mr. C. Kemble went on. puipoae 
to see him, and the moment the piece concluded^ he 
went on tl^ Stage and o£fered our Hero an engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden, on very liberal terms^ which 
were acceded to, and Mr. Rayner appeared for the 
first time on those boards, October 8, 1823, as Rohtrt 
Tyke in The School of Rrform, and was rapturously 
received by an overflowing house : he has since per^ 
formed several other characters, but none of any^grettk 
consequence, and we are surprized the Managers of 
this Establishment do not employ their regular Manu* 
facturers to write a Piece for him. Many Pieces we 
understand have been o£fered to them written expressly 
for him, but at this house no Interlopers in the 
Author way are permitted, and rejection consequently 
saved the exposure of their beauties and defects to 
public view. 

Mr. Rayner is devotedly attached to Shakspeare, 
and first suggested, and, with the co-operation of 
Two other individuals, finally carried into effect, the 
establishment of an Anniversary of the BiiN^h of 
'^ The Immortal Bard," in Sunderland, Which has 
continued to flourish (to the honour of the town) ever 
since. 

The late Stephen Kemble, whose fi*iendship he eor 
joyed, presided at the first Anniversary in 1817, and 
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in pre&cing the Memory of the Immortal Poet, after 
dwelling with great ability on the Genius of Shakspeare, 
said, "Gentlemen, — if you consider yourselves in- 
debted to Shakspeare, what must I be ? what would 
mybrother, JohnKemble, have been but for Shakspeare? 
what would my sister, Mrs. Siddons, have been but 
for Shakspeare? where would have been the laurels 
of Coriolanus and Lady Macbeth but for Shakspeare ? 
Gentlemen ! some of our puritanical writers have ap- 
plied to the Immortal Bard the epithet of Thief, — and 
they are right ; he was a thirf, — the greatest thuf that 
ever, lived, — for he stole the sign-manual firom Nature, 
and applied it to mankind, for the benefit of poste- 
rity!" 

Our Hero has also winged his flight in the Regions 
of Poetry, and the subjoined Lines of Mr. Rayner s 
composition we have no doubt will gratify our readers : 
they abound in feeling, and altogether are very cre- 
ditable both to his head and heart : — 

FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
:^Aen mi ike Leeds Theatre, o» Leaving the York CircuU, 

Dramatic Patrons,— old Acquaintance, — Friends, 
The task is finished, my engagement ends ; 
Bat ere from you I publicly depart, 
Accept the oflSerings of a grateful heart,^* 
' A heart alive, whilst its pulsations last, 
Tb favours present, and for fayouhi past : 
Tlie public efforts you were wont to cheer, 
Have sought and found a more extended sphere; 
Yet though new forms and faces I may view, 
111 ne'er forget the moments pass'd with you ; 
And lilKmld your wayward footsteps my way bend,— 
Knoeky and my door shall open to a friend. 
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Tis often said, that Native Talent finds 
At home, to quicken it, no genial minds ; 
And if you'd shine, that you sbroad must roam. 
For nothing will be thought of you at home. 
Vain supposition ! — I in Leeds can boast 
(Though native) of Theatric Friends — a host! 
Who, when my voice to Comic Song did soar. 
With cheering plaudits nightly call'd— << JEncore," 
Of this I'm proud ; and should my leading star 
Guide me to affluence, from friends afar. 
It still will be — my deeds shall prove it true — 
My greatest pride again to visit you.— 
" But lengthened rhyme is useless to declare 
The parting feeling, we for friends must bear ; 
There t« a word on which we cannot dwell,*— 
'Tis soon express'd, — God bless you all ! — Farewell ! 



MR. JOHN REEVE. 

This ingenious Mimic and laughable Comedian is 
descended from a respectable family, and was born 
on Ludgate-HiU in 1799. Like many dramatic prac- 
titioners, his fancy was first wooed to the seductive, 
though tangled path-ways of the Stage, by his great 
success and evident superiority of declamation at the 
usual School Vacations^ where he divided the applause 
with Mr. Yates, now of Covent-Garden, but then his 
school-fellow, at Mr. Thompson's Academy, Winch- 
more Hill. Having finished school, he was of course 
placed behind the counter of his father, that monoto- 
nous existence, where " cabin d, cribb*d, confin d" 
genius, or fancied genius, desponds over its debase- 
ment. His Father having retired from business, he 
was removed to the house of Messrs. Nevill, Wholesale 
Hosiers, Maiden-Lane, Wood-Street, where occurred 
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one of those accidents to aspiring talents^ too fre- 
quently inflicted by the unenlightened taste of grosser 
earth. We here advert to a damp thrown on the 
glowing mind of Mr. J. Reeve by such ruder beings^ 
and do not think we could give it with greater pro- 
priety, or inspire a greater portion of sensibility for 
the mishaps of merit, and disgust of the unrefined^ 
than in his own words : — " At the back of the house 
(Wood-Street) was a very large warehouse, the top 
of which was well leaded, perfectly flat, &c. 3 here, 
after the hour of twelve, when all the surrounding 
neighbours had retired to rest, I used to walk forth 
with my companion, a youth about my own age, to 
give vent to my theatrical mania. One evening, 
(soon after the Tragedy of Brutus, in which Mr. Kean 
made so great a hit) we were going through the scene 
between Sextus Tarquin and Brutus, when a window 
opened which looked on to our leads, and a head ap- 
peared, begging of us to go to bed and be quiet : we 
went in for a short time, but soon returned, and had 
not been out again Ave minutes, when, on a sudden, 
from the top of one of the houses, there came down 
the contents of an earthen utensil, that rushed like a 
torrent down upon the head of my unfortunate part- 
ner. I luckily escaped the briny flood, and immedi- 
ately roared out the curse of Brutus, after the manner 
^ Kean, that soon brought all the neighbours out of 
&eir beds, who vented their curses in return, and we 
retired amidst the pelting of all sorts of articles : the 
next morning a complaint was made, and the conse- 
quence was my departure from the place." 

After this facetious adventure, he entered the banking- 
bouse of Groslings and Co. fleet-Street -, but the thea- 
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trie flaone was not to be extinguished by the just-named 
occurrence, — it rather " poured oil upon his fires," and 
he, witii replenished ardour, joined a party of amateurs 
at Wilson-Street, paid his — per week, for which he 
" walked a certain time " as soldier, waiter, &c. it be- 
ing a fixed and laudable principle of the Manager of 
this important establishment, not to allow gentlemen 
the pleasure of great self-exposition, till they were 
somewhat initiated in the mystery of '^ their exits and 
their entrances." But our Hero was not always to 
play Johnny Raws, and announce Lady Betty's car- 
riage, — so took the House, played Othello and SOspester 
Daggerwood, — in the latter of course he succeeded. 
Mr. Rodwell, of Drury-Lane Theatre, having witnessed 
it, solicited him to play it for his Benefit at Drury- 
Lane, — "His golden dream was out," — he "jumped 
at the offer." Mr. Arnold then engaged him for the 
English Opera, where he opened in a piece, called 
Advertisement, in which. Imitations being then the ton, 
he met with deserved approbation : the piece was 
played with ^pplBUse Jifty-two nights. At the close of 
the House, he was engaged by Messrs. Rodwell and 
Jones, and appeared at the Adelphi as Lord Grizzle, 
in Tom Thumb ; his success was deservedly great, but 
wishing to acquire experience in the regular Drama, 
he joined Crisp's Company at Cheltenham, and after- 
wards Macready's at Bristol. At the opening of i30 
Adelphi in 1822, he again appeared in Tom and Jerry; 
he also played Causewin, in Teresa Tomkins; and in 
Chreen in France, and in his entertainment of mimicry, 
entitled Trifles light as Air, he has been equally suc- 
cessful. 

As an actor, Mr; Reeve must ever please : he possesses 



A smatteriDg of every thing, together with a flippancy 
of manner, added to mutable phyaiognomy, 'JMhing 
exterior, and a determination to excite good humour. 



MR. SHERWIN. 

TeiB clever actor was born in the month of A[»il, 
1T99, at Bishop Aucldand, in Durham, at which place 
he received the rudiments of his education, and from 
whence he was sent to the school U Witton. His 
friends had intended him for the medical profession, 
and he directed his attention to that study, partly in 
London, and partly in the University of Edinburgh, 
during a space of five years. Wearied, however, by 
its tedionsness, or lured in common with numbers, by 
the fescinations of a Theatrical Life, he ultimately im- 
bibed a predilection for the histrionic art, and forsook 
the study of Fyfe't Anatomy, to improve hia acquaint^ 
ance with the Thane of Fyfe. Playt usurped the place 
of Vade-Mecumt, and where the Pharmacopted ought 
to have been found, was perceived Who Watiti a Guinea, 
or The Road to Ruin. 
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After due preparation, he made his appearance on 
the York Stage in July, 1818, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of Mr. ManseU, the then Manager, with whom he 
remained (playing with success at Leeds, Hull, Shef- 
field, &c.) nearly two years. He quitted the York 
circuit for Birmingham, under Mr. Bunn s manage- 
ment, and continued there until the Theatre was burnt 
down, on which occctsion he lost his wardrobe. He 
was then engaged by Mr. Brunton, for Brighton ; but 
there the best Rustic characters were in the possession 
of an admired performer^ Mr. Mallinson : with that 
gentleman he divided some of the low comedy, and 
sustained also the principal old men with entire sac- 
cess. At the expiration of the Season, he rejoined Mr. 
Bunn at Leicester, and on the erection of the new 
Theatre at Birmingham, re-appeared there in all his 
former popularity. On February 14, 18^, he opened 
on trial at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, in the part 
of Dandie Dinmont, and was immediately engaged on 
liberal conditions for three seasons. He has since, 
appeared as Robin, in No Song No Supper ; Paddock, in 
My Spouse and I ; Diggory Delph, in Family Jars, /jfc. 

This gentleman is among the many living instances 
of managerial perversity. With a figure, voice, and 
talent, capable we think of great things, in the distinct 
line of character he professes, he is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the personification of parts decidedlyimwor- 
thy the efforts of a man of genius. With pretensionl' of 
the first order to the Tykes and Dinmonts of the day, he 
is doomed to the representation of such things as Old 
May thorn, or the Centintl in Pizarro, We have al- 
ready expressed our full opinion of the little he has 
done, but the means afforded him for the exercise of 
his powers have been so limited and imequal, that we 
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can only hazard our judgment on his general excd- 
lence. His voice is smooth and powerful^ and his 
features are expressive of great keenness and variety 
of humour. 



MR. SINCLAIR. 

This popular and accomplished vocalist wad bom in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh^ in the year 1790. 
Even in the state of childhood, he evinced a strong 
propensity to music 5 and this inclination was encou- 
raged by his parents, who procured him constant in- 
struction in that delightful occupation. Not content 
with the vocal skill which he had thus acquired, he 
paid a visit to London, in 1811, for the purpose of 
hearing the most eminent professors of the art. He 
was introduced to Mr. Thomas Welsh, who took him 
as a pupil ftfm^ three years, and presented him to 
Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, 
who immediately engaged him for five years, — a term 
which was afterwards lengthened to seven. Mr. Welsh 
acqidesced in this engagement, on condition that he 
should participate in the sal€u*y and benefits of his 
pupil during the years of tuition. When the young 
singer made his debut on the stage, as Don Carlos in 
Tke Duenna, he met with a very flattering reception ^ 
and his subsequent exertions in other characters in- 
creased his reputation. During his theatrical engage- 
ment, he entered into the matrimonial state, being 
married at Edinburgh (in 1816) to Miss Norton, 
daughter of a gallant ofiicer who had lost his life in 
Bg3rpt. He had for some time been secretly attached 
to this lady, whose mother endeavoured to prevent 
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the intended union ; and, when the twa loTers des* 
paired of obtaining that consent which they vrished td 
procure^ they were married without it, trusting to 
time for a reconciliation^ which was ultimately effected 
by the intercession of mutual friends. 

When Mr. Sinclair's Engagement terminated, ia 
July 1818, he refused every overture for its renewal j 
and his fortune being sufficient for his support, witli- 
out the aid of theatrical emolument, he resolved to 
gratify his fiivourite desire of going to Italy, that he 
might study under the first masters, and hear the befit 
music , of .tha;t. cQi|ntry4r. He left JBnglaiMi..in^.,t^ 
following spring, and passed some months at FariB, 
receiving instructions from Pellegrini, the celebrated 
singer at the Italian Opera-House in that city. In the 
autumn he went to Italy, and studied under Bande- 
vali, one of the masters of the Conservato^io at Milan, 
Being at that time undetermined whether he should 
or should not sing on the continent, h|LreAised an en- 
gagement which was offered to him, and resolved, be- 
fore he would venture to appear on an Italian stage, 
to hear every singer of note in Italy. He therefore 
visited every town where any celebrated Opera was 
performed, or a distinguished singer engaged. At 
Naples he sang to Rossini, and by his request to the 
Manager of the Theatre of San-Carlo, who instantly 
offered him a long Engagement. This not meeting 
his views, he declined it 3 but, after some deliberatioBi 
he consented to accept terms for a year, which 
were on the point of being settled, when a sudden 
stop was put to the negociation by the Neapolitan re- 
volution. A stop being put by the constitutional party 
to the continuance of the gaming-tables (the great 
source of the Manager s profit,) he found himself so 
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involved in difficulties^ that he reAised to fulfil all on* 
signed Engagements^ and relinquished for a time the 
direction of the Theatre. 

I>uring Mr. Sinclair's residence at Naples^ he had 
the great benefit of Rossini's advice and assistance, 
which he likewise enjoyed at Venice, where most of 
the music he sang was written for him by that able 
master. Still intent upon farther acquisitions, he 
visited Florence in the summer of 1821, and received 
instructions from Cecherini, whose style of singing is 
■o justly admired. During the ensuing Carnival, he 
made his first appearance at Rsa, in Rossini's Opera 
of Tofvaldo and Dorliska, He had previously been 
lionoured with an invitation from the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who then kept his Court at Pisa. This 
Prince, expressing his satisfaction in strong terms, re- 
warded him most liberally j and his reception at the 
Theatre surpassed his expectations. In March 1822, 
he repaired 4|diplogna, where he was chosen a member 
of the Philhinonic Academy, a compliment which is 
considered as a mark of the highest respect, and is 
therefore rarely bestowed During the remainder of 
that year, and part of the late, he displayed his matured 
talents in various cities of Italy, chiefly confining him* 
self to the opera seria, to excel in which is deemed by 
the Italians the highest attainment of a singer. At 
Vttiice he was gratified with the applause of the 
greatest of the continental Princes, being one of the 
most prominent vocalists at a Concert which was 
performed before the Emperors of Austria and Russia 5 
and, at Genoa, he gave equal satisfaction to the 
musical ear of his Sardinian Majesty. This was the 
termination of his Italian engagements. He rejected 
wome very advantageous offers firom Spain and Ger* 
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inany> and preferred an Engagement in his native 
Country. 

In December 1822, he entered into an Engagem^ 
with the Covent-Garden Managers^ to perforin.^ 
nights at their Theatre in the Season 1823-4^ and made 
his first appearance, November 19. His voice^ at alt 
times clear and mellifluous, appeared considerably im- 
proved in power and extent. To describe his recep- 
tion is a task we must decline, as the Managers did it 
at the foot of their next morning's play-bills, in a style 
that is without any parallel in " The Beauties of 
English Prose." It is such a happy union of delicacy, 
judgment, and discrimination, and so completely re- 
moved from bombast and absurdity, that we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity of introducing it 
to the notice of critics and students, ex, gr, : — 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

— w 

MR. SINCLAIR. 



THE PUBLIC IS RESPECTFULLY INFORMED THAT 

Last Wednesday Mr. Sinclair made his long promised re- 
appearance after a six years* absence in Italy — the theatre was 
crowded in every part — and however highly expectation had 
been excited by the fame which he had acquired upon the Con- 
tinent, his reception from Wednesday night* s audience (in 
which were assembled the first musical judges of the Kingdom) 
amply confirmed the reputation which the Italian Cognos- 
centi had previously conferred upon him, — His welcome ex- 
ceeded all which the most sanguine expectation had antici- 
pated; most qf his Songs were encored, and the favourite 
Folacca, *• No more by sorrow, &c." repeated THiilCE by 
general acclamation. iVliss PATON was also honoured with 
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teveral encores — and the whole Opera gave such universal 
satisfaction, that on the dropping of the Curtain^ the au- 
dience enthusiastically demanded its repetition for last Thurs- 
day — but upon a respectful remonstrance from the Manager, 
they were induced to defer its second representation till this 
evening, with a promise that it should be repeated on Tues- 
dajfy Thursday, and Saturday, in the ensuing week, 

Mr. Sinclair being a son of Caledonia^ no doubt 
possesses that nationality so congenial to the bosom 
of a Scot ; feeling thus^ we cordially recommend to 
his notice the following patriotic e£Pusion, from the 
pen of one of his countrymen, in a very humble 
sphere of life : it has never met the public eye before, 
and we have no doubt our readers will thank us for 
introducing it here. — 

THE SONS O* CALEDONIA. 



^ Tune — Tulhughgorum. 



I. 

Auld Scotia's Sons, whene'er you meet, 
Be't o'er a gill, or in the street. 
Let friendship's pulse aye freely beat 
At the name o' Caledonia. 

Charu9, 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Think o' Callie, think o' Callie, 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Brave sons o' Caledonia ; 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Let every man his bumper fill. 

And wl' warm heart and right gud^ will. 

Aye drink auld Caledonia. 
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II. 



Make nae dispute about his clan 
Whene'er you meet an honest man. 
But, mtV warm heart, aye gie your han 
To a Son o' Caledonia. 

Aye when you meet, &c. 

III. 

Then loyal subjects to their King, 
For him they'll fight, they'll drink and sing ; 
And wha can dance the Highland fling 
Like Sons o' Caledonia ? 

Aye when you meet, &c. 

IV. 

With Highland phiid and tartan kilt. 
Braid sword and pistol at their belt, 
Auld Briton's foes hae often felt 
The Sons o' Caledonia. 

Aye when you meet, &c. 



V. 



As soon's the Pebrough gies a squill. 
And plajrs them up a cautie reel. 
They're sae inspir'd they'd face the Deel, 
Or fight for Caledonia. 

Aye when you meet, &c. 

VI. 

Auld Scotia's thistle is their crest. 
Her native courage fires their breast ; 
Brought to the charge, what stands the test 
Like the sons o' Caledonia ? 
Aye when you meet, &c. 
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VII. 



They didna need the word Advance^ 
When pitch'd to fight the pride o' France ; 
At Egypt, wha made Frenchmen dance ? 
'Twaa the Sons o' Caledonia. 
Aye when you meet, &c. 

vni. 

And brave they fought at Waterloo, 
Death's shafts in a' directions flew.. 
E'en death himsel' could scarce subdue 
The Sons o' Caledonia. 

Aye when ye meet, &c. 

IX. 

Of niae true Scotsman be it said. 
That e'er he stained the tartan plaid. 
With which brave Bruce and Wallact bled. 
Defending Caledonia. 

- Aye when ye meet, &c. 

X. 

Then Scotia's sons, whene'er you meet, 

Be't o'er a gill, or in the street. 

Let friendship's pulse aye freely beat 
At the name o' Caledonia. 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Think o' CaUie, think o' Callie, 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Brave sons o' Caledonia ; 

Aye when you meet to tak' a gill. 

Let every man his bumper fill. 

And wi' warm heart and right gude will. 

Aye drink auUL Caledonia. 

M 
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MR. G. SMITH. 

Mb. George Smith was born in the city of London, 
in December 1777. He was sent to school at an early 
age 3 but his Father finding out that his son possessed 
a good voice, very wisely determined to turn that 
talent to account, and accordingly took him away 
from school at the early age of eleven, and placed him 
in St. Paul's Choir. In this situation he remained tiU 
his 14th year, when his voice broke, and He became 
utterly unfit for the Choir. His Father now perceived, 
that as he could not make a Farinelli of him, he had 
better make a Tradesman of him, and accordingly 
apprenticed him to a Mr. Peacock, a Law-Stationer 
of respectability : this pursuit not being in unison with 
his taste, he quitted it when his apprenticeship expired. 
He then procured an engagement as a Singer at 
Vauxhall, where he remained for three Seasons : from 
thence he transplanted himself to the Circus, where 
he continued the Hero of Crop's Pantomime Dramas 
for three years. 

At Sadler's Wells he appeared in the Easter of 1803, 
where he remained increasing in popularity till 1805. 
Mr. C. Dibdin having taken Astley's Theatre in Peter- 
Street, Dublin, in 1807> Mr. G. Smith accompanied 
him to the Sister Isle : the Maniiger's plan unluckily 
failed, but the Irish appreciated Mr. Smith's Voice, 
and he was employed as a Bass Singer in the Cathedral. 
He, however, speedily revisited England, and resumed 
his engagement at the Wells, where he remained un- 
til the summer of 1808. His first appearance in the 
Drury-Lane Company was on October 10, 1807, in 
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;he character of Hodge, in Love in a Village, and he still 
belongs to that Establishment. 

His Voice is prodigiously deep and harmonious^ 
ind many of Dibdin's Sea-Songs he executes with 
preat judgment and effect. 



MISS SMITHSON. 

Fhis lady has been on the Stage some years, and after 
yoing through a provincial route, performed at Dublin, 
from whence she took a transit to London, and on 
fan. 20, 1818, made her debut at Drury-Lane Theatre 
in Letitia Handy, in The Belles Stratagem, She was 
well received 3 and on 26th February following. She 
personated Lady Racket in Three Weeks after Marriage, 
In which she displayed much spirit. She is a very 
useful actress, and is often called upon to act a&a 
substitute for others, and invariably acquits herself to 
the satisfaction of the Audience, 



MR. STANLEY. 

This gentleman is the son of a Surgeon in the County 
of York, in the West Riding of which he was bom in 
1786. Being intended for the same profession, he 
was sent to school in York, and in due time taken 
into his Father s house to be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of the profession. In 1801, he was sent up to 
town, where he studied as a dressing-pupil at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. In 1804, he returned into York- 
shire, where he practised till the winter of 1808, when, 
on account of a domestic calamity, he resigned a pro* 
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fessioD he harl never cordially embraced^ and resolved 
to try his fortune on the stage^ to which from a boy 
he famd a propensity. 

In November he went to Manchester, and offisred 
his services to Mr. Macready, who was then Mans^ 
there, but without success : there be remained till the 
latter end of January, when he received an intima- 
tion, that if he would play a night or two on trial, an 
opening migbt be effected. Accordingly, February 3, 
1^09, he made his debui at Manchester, as the Duke 
qf Savoy, in a new Piece, called The Siege of St. Quintin, 
a part of trifling consequence : he was very well re- 
ceived, and the residt was a regular engagement in 
the Company, where he remained tUl June, playing 
Tragedy, Comedy, and Pantomime, as his services 
were required. In June he left Manchester, and 
joined Messrs. Brunton and Field at Brighton, where 
he was engaged to play all the second business. In 
October, he was engaged to join the Bath and Bristol 
corps 5 and opened in Bristol, early in November, as 
Alonzo, in Pizarro, and met with the most flattering 
reception. Early in the Season, he opened in Bath as 
Floriville, in The Dramatis:, with equal success, and 
continued for three years to sustain the walking Gen* 
tlemen. Pantomime, &c. 8tc. At the expiration, an 
article was offered him for three years more, which 
placed him at once on the establishment of the Theatre, 
and threw into his possession the principal walks of 
Comedy. In 1816, he received an offer from the 
Proprietors of the Theatre-Royal Covent-Garden, but 
not agreeing upon terms, he spent the summer at 
Brighton, and returned to his old situation in Bath 
and Bristol in September. In August I8I7> he con- 
cluded an engagement for three years at the Theatre- 
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Royal^ Drury-Lane, and made his first appearance ia 
the character of Rover. When his engagement expired 
he transferred his services to the Coburg Theatre, 
where he still performs principal characters in the 
heterogeneous concatenations the Managers enliven that 
portion of the habitable globe with. 



MISS STEPHENS. 

Tbib highly-gifted Vocalist was born September 16, 
1794, and is the daughter of Mr, Edward Stephens, 
lonsierly a respectable Carver and Gilder, in Park*- 
Street, Grosvenor-Square. At an early age, the'sweet- 
nesB of her voice, and great fondness for ipiusie, 
attracted the attention of her relatives and friends, 
and it was considered both just and prudent to cidti- 
▼atc powers so decidedly expressed 5 in consequence, 
at twelve years of age she was placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Lanza, a scientific and celebrated Singings . 
Master ; but, after a few years, it was deemed advisa- 
ble she should become the pupil of Mr. Thomas Welsh, 
under whose care and attentions she rose, with imusual 
rapidity, to that exalted sphere she has continued to 
fin virith undiminished lustre. Her diffidence made it 
necessary she should first appear as a Concert-Singer, 
which she did at Bath 5 and the just applause she ob- 
tained there, gave her at length that confidence in her 
powers, that enabled her, with increased self-posses- 
flion, to appear on the boards of Covent-Garden Thea- . 
%re, in September 1813, as Mandane, in Artaxerxes ; 
at a salary of 12/. per week. Here, in the characters 
of Polly, in The Beggars Opera ; Rosetta, in Love in 
a Village ; Clara, in The Duenna ; and many others^ 
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she soon silenced incredulity^ which imagined^ that the 
chasm occasioned by departed excellence could never 
be filled up^ and that^ perhaps, the fogs of England 
would from henceforth act with more power over her 
female Vocalists. But England may still boast, that 
even the name of Stephens is not a solitary one, on 
the scroll of Fame^ in this charming and exhilirating 
Science. 

It has been stated, that the^rf^ year her salary was 
12 /. per week 5 the second year it was advanced to 
twenty; the third to twenty-five, and so continued until 
1822, when a further increase was demanded and re- 
fused. Mr. Elliston wisely determined to avail him- 
self of such an attraction, in hopes that the boards of 
Drury-Lane might again vibrate to Song, and continue 
to echo those plaudits illicited by powers most won- 
derful in another line*. He accordingly engaged her 
at ten pounds a-night 5 it is needless to say with what 
effect j it will be sufficient to add, that her future aid 
was secured on the terms of twenty pounds a-night, 
and on those Boards she still continues to delight the 
Lovers of Harmony. 

This Lady having attained the highest eminence in 
the Musical profession, and being now so well known 
to all the devotees of that Science, we find some diffi- 
culty in selecting words equal to the expression of 
her merits. To be brief : to the most touching sim- 
plicity and sweetness of voice, which few are so insen- 
sible as to hear unmoved, she adds powers of execu- 
tion, — rich, various, clear, and, where necessary, 
pathetic, at once to raise our admiration, and attract 
our regards. Her pure character, unsullied by temp- 

* Kean. 
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tation, brings her to a still higher elevation j and her 
liberal band showering blessings on the distressed, 
conunanda both our regard and veneratioo. 

It is but just to record a ^ct or two, by way of 
proving the benevolent and charitable disposition of 
this " Child of Song," When in Ireland, where she 
received the most enthusiastic applause, and where it 
cert^ly was accompanied with more solid advan- 
tages, the distressed were not forgotten by her in the 
moments of gratified triumph, and she voluntarily 
performed for the benefit of the Poor in Dublin, by 
wbich they received the sum of L.330. She has also 
^vea away large sums to Charitable Institutions in 
tbU Country and in Scotland, and we confess that we 
r^oice, that her gains are so extensive, while she 

" Hath a tear for pit;, and a hand, 
. Open as day to m«ltiDg charity." 
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MR. TAYLOR. 

Tee mother of this popular vocalist was a respectable 
innkeeper at Bath^ in which City the subject of this 
brief memoir' was bom. Being acquainted^ when a 
boy, with the celebrated Incledon, he imbibed a Tcry 
early taste for Music, and was inclined to devote inoit 
time to so fescinating a pursuit, than his academic 
studies admitted. Through the medium of Mr. In- 
cledon, he was introduced to Misa Guest, now Mn. 
Miles, who was a celebrated performer on the piano- 
forte. This lady conceived that young Taylor's ma* 
sical talents promised well for the future 5 and with 
the view of Cultivating them, received him into her 
&mily as an apprentice, for the term of seven years. 
By this means he obtained adequate instruction in the 
science, and performed at some of the Bath Concerts 
with considerable success. 

Music, which to the ear is so delightful, and to the 
imagination so fascinating^ when to be studied as a 
science, is abstruse and laborious, and requires close 
application and unwearied perseverance. Hence it 
happens, that many persons who feel anxious to pos- 
sess so charming a faculty, become disgusted by the 
difficulty of attaining it. This was the case with Mr. 
Taylor, and in a moment of fickleness and sanguine 
expectation, he abjured Music as a professor, and re- 
solved to try his talents as they were, on the Stage. 
He made his debut at Southampton, where he sung 
two songs in character, for one night only, wlien he 
returned home and resumed his musical studies. 

Mr. Murray, late of Covent-Garden Theatre, brought 
forward Mr. Taylor on the Bath Stage, in the charac- 
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ter of Captain Wilson, in the musical afterpiece of the 
Flitch qf Bacon, in which he acquitted himself in a 
^ery satisfactory manner. 

His success in this character, and in La G/ofre, which 
he afterwards performed, procured him a permanent 
engagement. The death of Mr. Hutley, which hap- 
pened shortly afterwards, opened to him an ad- 
vancement in his line of character, and likewise in 
emolument. This situation he retained for several 
years, till 1803, whei^ at the recommendation of Mr. 
Elliston, Mr. Colman engaged him for the simimer- 
season at the Haymarket, and he was introduced to a 
Lfondon Audience, in the character oiLubin, in the 
late Mr. C. Dibdin s Ballad Farce of The Quaker, in 
whieh he met with a most gratifying reception. 

His success at the Little Theatre induced Mr. Harris 
to engage him for Covent-Garden, where the indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Incledbn frequently aflForded him opportu- 
nities of advancing himself in public estimation. 

Mr. Taylor s engagement has been several times 
renewed at Covent-Garden, where he continues to be 
a useftd. member of their vocal corps. 



MR. TERRY. 

If all who make the Stage their profession sat out 
with a determination to study Nature as devotedly as 
the subject of our Memoir, we should not have to 
lament the absurd exposures that are for ever taking 
place in the Dramatic world. This gentleman, whom 
we look upon as one of the most sterling Comedians 
of our day, is a native of Bath, and received his edu- 
csdon partly at the grammar-school of that City, then 

M 2 
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under the management of the Rev. Nathaniel Morgafl^ 
and partly at a private academy at Wingfield^ in Wilt- 
shire> kept by the Rev. Edward Spenser. 

At the age of 16 he was placed imder Samuel 
Wyatt, Esq. for the purpose of becommg an Architect, 
it having been thought that he discovered a propensity 
to such studies. With this gentleman he remained 
five years ; but having very early in life imbibed a 
strong liking for the Stage, and finding hinoiself now 
at liberty to indulge the bent of his own inclinations, 
he took the opportunity, when at Sheffield for a few 
weeks in the year 1 803, to make trial, as an amateur, 
in Mr. Macready's Company, and chose for his first 
attempts, the subordinate parts of Tressel in Richard 
the Third, Cromwell in Henri/ the Eighth, and Edmund 
in King Lear, Not feeling his inclination abated by 
experiment, in 1805 he regularly entered the profession 
as an actor, and became a member of Mr. Stephen 
Kemble's Company in the North of England, which 
he quitted upon its dissolution in August, 1806, after 
a year and a half of very varied and laborious practice. 

He now went to Liverpool, where he continued to 
play in all the usual class of^ characters until Novem- 
ber 1809, when he was engaged by Mr. Henry Sid- 
dons to lead the business of the Edinburgh Theatre : 
here he first acquired considerable popularity, and to 
that celebrated City he remains strongly attached. 

From his remaming in this spot three years, and 
forming many intimacies, Mr. Terry has been looked 
upon by many, as born in " the Land of the North;" 
this, however, is not so, and we have every reason to 
believe we are correct in asserting Bath to be the 
place of his birth. 

In the summer of 1812 he was invited to the Little 



Ilieatre in the Haj-market, where he made his dehtit. 
May 20, as Lord Ogleby, in The Ctandeiiine Marriage, 




and was welt received ; and in September 1813 be 
concluded an engagement with the Managers of Co- 
vent-Garden, from whence, in 18%^, he transferred his 
services to Drury-Lane, where he still excites the ad- 
miration of every lover of genuine comedy. 

As a performer of every species of Old Men, in Comedy 
or Farce, he merits the most unqualified praise. All 
the gradations of age, and all the passions that adofn 
or darken it — that make us in love with antiquity, or 
wonder at its grossneas, Terry can most incomparably 
develope. The yielding, passive, quiet old gentleman, 
is equally hia own, with the techy choleric bachelor. 

To see him in Admiral Franklin in Swecihearis and 
Wivei, Mr. Wilton in Old and Young, and about a 
dozen other characters of the same cast, is tg witness 
one of the richest comic treats the English Stage, at 
the present moment, is capable of exhibiting. 
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MR. THOMPSON. 

This gentleman has been some time on the Stage, and 
was in great favour with the Dublin Audience, from 
whose " admiring gaze" he was withdrawn to gratify 
the audiences of Drury-Lane. 

He performs Kings, Dukes, and high-bred parsonages; 
an^ as he has learnt from classic authors, that Man 
is an animal that looks towards the stars, he very pro- 
perly addresses most of his speeches to the galleries, 
who applaud liberally all such marks of discrimination 
and taste. 



MISS M. TREE. 

When little, and her eyes, her voice, 
Her every feature, said ** rejoice,*' 

Her coming was a gladness ; 
And, as she grew, her modest grace. 
Her downcast look 'twas heaven to trace. 
When, shading with her hand her face, 

She half inclined to sadness. 
Her voice, whatever she said, enchanted. 
Like music to the heart it went. — Jaqueline. 

The first years of life are seldom visited by the re- 
vealings of genius, and the fame of a youthful prodigy 
is but a doubtful security for future excellence. So 
gentle and gradual has been the growth of Miss M. 
Tree's reputation, thact its progress may not unaptly be 
illustrated by the very beautiful verses with which we 
have prefaced these observations. Gallantry would 
apply them in their more literal acceptation, and truth 
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would well justify the application ; for she has grown 
up in the calm intelligence of her thought-speaking 
countenance^ to the most perfect loveliness. The 
auccess^ career of an elder sister^ the most ac- 
complished of all English dancers^ first inspired her 
love for the stage 5 and it is said that for some time 
she was a strenuous, and, it would seem, a successful 
votary, at the shrine of Thalia. For three or four 
month\ she was a contributor to the picturesque 
groupings of the King's Theatre ; and by a singular 
accident it was, that the peculiar harmony of her voice 
was first discovered. 

Madame Foder sustained, in the season of 1817> the 
character of a weeping heroine in a doleful Opera^ 
and in the midst of a scene of profound and gloomy 
thoughtfulness, the fearful approach of a relentless 
guardian (which unenvied ofiice, from the days of the 
Babes in the Wood, has generally devolved upq^ the 
maternal uncle) was to excite the interest of the au- 
dience. Some skilful conveyor of the guardian's 
fierce advancing, was next to be selected ; and to the 
*' rich and rare" notes of Miss M. Tree, then the pupil 
of Mr. Lauza^ the announcement was assigned. Hie 
performance excited interest ; her voice was evidently 
too singularly beautiful, to escape the approbation of 
pit connoisseurship : the deep-toned communication 
of Miss M. Tree was universally applauded, and the 
fiavouritism of Foder secured. The peculiar expres- 
sion of her ^Bice and figure, — the mild, calm, and intel- 
lectual character of the one, and the statue-like, though 
raving symmetry of the other — to the surpassing 
gracefulness of which, her education in dancing had 
obviously contributed — anticipated, even in her first 
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and freshest exertion^ the triumphs which she has 
since so justly obtained. 

This successful exhibition, illustrating, as it did, 
those talents not so essential to professional celebrity, 
as manifesting the commencement of a splendid ca^ 
reer, terminated with an introduction to Mr. T. Cooke, 
whose pupil she was forthwith enrolled, and imder 
whose sedulous tuition she soon became celebrated as 
a most expressive and delightful singer -, and /in the 
month of November, 1818, when she was scarcely 
more than 16 years of age, this young lady was first 
introduced to the Bath Stage. There is something very 
stirring in such an introduction. The midway path, 
the happiest and the most tranquil in actual life, is 
the most intolerable of all paths upon the stage ; and 
yet it is most difficult to soar to excellence in this 
most dubious profession, whenever a few months linger- 
ing in subordinate characters may make for the young 
candidate an individual fame, with which too often he 
is taught to pause contented. It was in one of these 
subordinate characters that Miss M. Tree made her 
first appearance ; but the soft and solemn character 
of her singing, the simplicity which made her act- 
ing so natural, and the intelligence of one so young, 
and the unaflFected demeanour of her who was so 
beautifid, induced the Manager to repose a confidence 
in her powers, which her genius soon taught him was 
not misplaced -, and in the character of Polly in The 
Beggars Opera, she attracted and gratified the interest 
of more than the fashionable frequenters of Bath. It 
was a most perfect representation of the simple and 
soul- confiding girl 3 every note breathed deepest 
melody, and every tone spoke of the affection which 
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the gaoler s daughter felt, and the elegant highwayman 
inspired. 

It was at this period, in this, the very spring-time 
of her fame^ that the offer of a London engagement 
was accepted for her by Mr. Cooke, and in the cha- 
racter of Rosina, in The Barber of Seville, she first 
appearad before a Covent-Garden audience. The part 
is one of considerable difficulty, and, among its chief 
requisites, great executive ability is to be numbered. 
The applause with which a Covent-Garden audience 
received Miss Tree, was quite decisive ; her brilliant 
style then first discovered itself, and to the expression 
of a moving singer, she added the excellence of an ac- 
complished musician. Her fame has since been deep- 
ened and increased by her realization of some of the 
most delicate characters of Shakspeare's imaginings 
and she is now the most soul-thrilling singer, and 
among the most gifted performers of the age. 

In private life, her retiring and modest nature have 
made her universally esteemed by all who know her 5 
and, in the tranquil seclusion of her estimable i^miily, 
she is the assiduous cultivator of those talents which 
have placed her so eminent in her profession. It is 
said too, that her attachment to music is no exclusive 
devotion ; the creations of her pencil, we have heard, 
are the productions of an accomplished mind, of a 
heart that has learnt from the vallies, and held com- 
munion with " the soft blue sky." 
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MADAME VESTRIS. 

This Lady was born in London in the year 1797; 
her ^ther being the son of that celebrated engraver 
Bartolozzi^ — her mother a German lady, and formerly 
a skilfiil professor on the pianoforte. Thus she may 
be said to claim talent as an hereditary possession. 

Miss Bartolozzi, however, was not educated with a 
view to her adopting the Stage as a profession, but 
accident having thrown in her way that unrivalled 
dancer, M. Armand Vestris, then principal of the 
Corps de Ballet, at the King s Theatre, the celebrity 
of this gentleman rendered his attentions irresistible, 
and before she had attained the age of 16 years^ he led 
her to the church of St. Martin's in the Fields^ and 
was there married January ^8, 1813 : no children have 
been the produce of this union. 

It does not appear that, at first, M. Vestris had any 
intention of bringing his wife on the Stage, as a 
candidate for public favour -, but, as it often happens, 
expenses outstripped their income, and, what at first 
was declined, was at length found necessary. Accord- 
ingly, Madame Vestris, having received a few lessons 
from M. Corri, made her first appearance, for her 
husband's Benefit, at the King's Theatre, July 20, 1815, 
in the character of Proserpina, in Winter s beautiful 
Opera, /// Raita de Proserpina. This was a bold un- 
dertaking, for the part had been expressly composed 
for Grassini, who had adorned it by the utmost stretch 
of her fine powers, and the remembrance was not so 
soon to be obliterated. Neither Madame Vestris, nor 
her warmest friends, could hope to equal her -, but 
they judged right, when they thought that her deficien- 
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cies would find an ample covering in her youth and 
beauty. Accordingly she repeated the character on 
the following Saturday, and was gratified with the 
plaudits of the Princess Charlotte of Wales 3 and so 
delighted was Her Royal Highness, that she again 
visited the house, on the Tuesday following, to witness 
the same Opera. After this high approbation, it was 
not surprising that the piece should be fi-equeAtly per- 
formed to the end of the Season, or that this young 
performer shptdd become a favourite, whom to ap- 
plaud was fieushion. 

In the course of the next Season, she appeared in 
several other characters, and enthusiasm had time to 
cool, and ^ve place to sober judgment : it was then 
perceived, that neither her talents or experience were 
sufficient to enable her to sustain the range of charac- 
ters which she was expected to fill. Therefore, at the 
dose of the Season 1816, she proceeded with her hus- 
band to Paris ; and, in the December of that year, she 
made her appearance at the Theatre Itallen of that city, 
where she performed her favourite character Pro- 
serpina, to the Ceres of Mrs. Dickons. But Madame 
Vestris did not experience here the indulgence she 
met with in London ; and, notwithstanding her youth 
and beauty, was soon obliged to descend from that 
sphere in which she had hitherto moved. 

From Paris M. Vestris proceeded to Naples, where 
he settled as ballet-master 5 but his lady, delighted 
with the gaieties of Paris, declined accompanying him. 
However, it is but justice to say, that by attention, 
observation, and practice, she improved greatly, not 
only in the science of music, jbut in the delineation of 
theatrical characters 5 so that, returning to London in 
the winter of 1819, she was engaged by Mr. Elliston, 
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aod made her first appearance at Drury-Lane, on the 
19th of February following, as Lilla m The Siege of 
Belgrade. This was followed by many other cha- 
racters of similar rank, in all of which she was well 
received j but it was reserved for her Giovanni, in the 
musical Burletta of Giovanni in London, to call forth 
reiterated bursts of applause, and cause Fame to sound 
her trumpet with unusual force, so that the Treasury 
of old Drury experienced the beneficial effect : 

*' In breeches then, so well she play'd the cheat. 
The pretty fellow, and the rake complete ; 



Each sex were then with diff 'rent passions mov'd. 
The men g^w envious, and the women lov'd.' 



M 



After this she fiUed the character of Captain Mackeath 
with eqasl eclat: it may therefore be imiagined, she 
did not suffer from the annoyance of female delicacy 
— no timidity, or obtrusive modesty, clouded her 
powers ; but entire self-possession gave to each part 
its full force : nor was a look, innuendo, or attitude, 
wanting to pourtray the accomplished rake, or libertine 
highwayman. The lovers of Shakspeare must sigh, 
and lament the perverted taste of the present day, 
when the genuine Drama is suffered to remain unno- 
ticed on the shelf, and give place to Spectacle, and 
exhibitions that are fit only to charm the profligate 
votaries of the Tom and Jerry school. 

Madame Vestris' fame soon spread, and brought to 
her offers of the most lucrative nature from the Bir- 
mingham, Edinburgh, and other Theatres, where she 
performed in succession, as well as at the Haymarket, 
with equal eclat. Her beauty shines with undimi- 
nished lustre, and of course has its full power over the 
minds of many -, yet, strange to say, before she figured 
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Id nuile attire, little notice (comparatively apeakiog) 
was taken of her. The casting away the becoming 
dress of her own sex, and the assumption of a tight 
pair of elastic pantaloons, kindled, like lightning, the 
admiration of the dull, and awakened the sympathies 
of the gay and pleasure-seeking multitude. 




MR. VINING. 

"Pkacticb hakes PBrnrscT," is an adage erery year's 
experience convinces us of the truth of, and is emi- 
- oently illustrated by the individual before us. 

The subject of our memoir is the son of Mr. Charles 
Vining, formerly an eminent silversmith, residing in 
Kirby-Street, Hat ton-Garden, and weis bom in the 
year 1790, At the early age of sixteen, be made his 
first appearance on any Stage, in the juvenile part of 
Young Norvnl, for his Brother's Benefit, at Gravesend, 
and so great was his success in this character, that he 
determined on making the Stage his liiture profession. 

Onr Hero now remained under the Management of 
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Mr. Trotter nearly four years ; and, in 1809, through 
the recommendation of Mr. Eyre, then one of the 
Drory-Lane Company, and belonging to the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, he procured an engagement at 
Bath. 

Here he made his debut in Durimel, in The Poim ^ 
Honour, and met with a reception adequate to his 
most sanguine wishes. Not being, however, able to 
obtain those ^Etvourite parts which are always mono- 
polized by the veterans of a Provincial Theatre, he re- 
mained on the Bath Stage only for a period sufficient 
to recommend him elsewhere, and sought better prac- 
tice in other Companies. 

He at length became the Hero of the Norwich 
Theatre, and on the departure of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
was engag^ at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, 
where he made his first appearance in the character of 
Frederick Bramble in The Poor Gentleman, and was sub- 
ject to some very severe criticisms on the occasion. 
Being wholly incapable of playing the line of charac- 
ter for which he was engaged, the Managers gave him 
little business to perform, and when his engagement 
expired, he returned " to waste his sweetness on the 
desert air" of the country, where, by perseverance and 
industry, he improved greatly, and once more made 
his bow to a London Audience -at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in the summer of 1823, and succeeded emi- 
nently and deservedly 3 as, with the exception of 
Jones, he is decidedly the best personator of Pops 
the Stage can boast. 

He is a great favourite at Bath and Norwich, at 
both of which places he is liberally patronized, and 
much respected. 



MRS. VINING. 

This admirable melo-dramatic actress was bom in 
Surrey, we know not in wh»t year ; her maiden Dame 
WM Johatuiet. Being intended for a Theatrical 
Haiuxr, sbe was educated in the Opera School, from 
whenoe she went as a votary to Terpsichore to Dniry' 
Lone, After remaining there a short time, she took 
a coantry excursion, and retmned a^n to London 
in 1630, when she mode a moat successful debtit at 
Marietta in Therete, at Covent-Garden Theatre, in 
which she displayed great and varied abilities. 

In that unrivalled mass of absurdity, entitled The 
Vition of the Sun, she performed Koran with great 
grace and elasticity, and looked exceedingly interest- 
ing and chivalrous as she went, with a sword in her 
hand, on the delightful expedition of giant-killing. 
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MR. WALLACK. 

As long as a face beaming with intellect and expres- 
sion^ a figure tall and finely proportioned^ together 
with attitudes the most dignified and graceful^ shall 
be deemed requisites for the arduous profession of an 
actor, — so long, in all probability, will Mr. WaUack 
be admired, as these gifts, ** fi'om ever -bounteous 
Nature," he possesses in their fiiUest extent 5 and adds 
thereto, in most instances, a correct and lively deli« 
neation of character. 

The subject of our memoir was born at Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth, August ^0, 1794. At a very 
early period, his ardent wishes were directed towards 
the Stage : at length, after due deliberation, he was 
launched on the boards of the German Theatre, Lei- 
cester-Square. He gave so much attention to the 
small part allotted to him, and was so correct in the 
delineation, that the encouragement he received on 
the occasion, gave an additional spur to his endea- 
vours, and nourished the hope that a fiiture day might 
place him on the boards of one of the Metropolitan 
Theatres. This hope, in the course of a few years, 
was realized, but in Characters of a very humble des- 
cription j still, being on the first step of the Ladder, he 
thought that by patience, perseverance, and observa- 
tion, he might be enabled to reach the top. His 
subsequent success has proved the correctness of his 
judgment. After he had been selected to perform the 
part of Theodore, in a melodrama entitled The Siege qf 
Quentin, he was regarded with more attention, and 
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was generally considered as possessing qualities that 
would in time lead him to greater eminence. 

After the Fire at Drury-Lane, he had the good for- 
time to be engaged at the Dublin Theatre, whither he 
accompanied Mr. Johnstone, where he continued with 
rising reputation for three years, and then returned to 
our great Metropolis with increased powers, equal 
pretensions, and enlarged hopes. 

Fortunately for him, Mr, Arnold was one of those 
ftw Managers who could discern merit, and was 
always anxious to encourage it 3 and to him was 
Mr. Wallack indebted for his appearance at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, where the Drury-Lane Company were 
at that time performing. Here he made his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Sangrida, in the melo- 
drama of the Wood Demon, June 22, 1812. Afler 
playing, with much success, many other characters to 
the end of the Season, he removed, with the principal 
part of the Company, to the rebuilt Theatre Drury- 
Lane. The first night of its opening he appeared in 
Laertes, in Hamlet, in which he was equally correct 
and impressive 3 and, finding his exertions were in the 
progress of elevation, he was encouraged to proceed 
steadily to the point of his ambition, even to the sum- 
mit of that Ladder he had been content with rather a 
slow pace to ascend from the first step. Melo-dra- 
matic characters he filled with particular success, and 
much ability he has also evinced in those o£JosepkSurface, 
Captain Absolute, Tom Shuffleton, Charles Oakley, and 
others 3 but his performance of Wilford, to Kean's 
Sir Edward Mortimer, in The Iron Chest, was univer- 
sally and very justly admired. In Faulconbridge, also, 
which he peHbrmed to that celebrated Tragedian's 
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Km; Jokn, be nwn^wted great tuid varied sbilitief ; 
add the annexed wood-cut, representing him in thit 
character, afTorda the beholder the most perfect i«- 
MmUanoe of his graceful and chivalrous appearance^ 




Still the love of feme, or the love of change, induced 
him, after mature deliberation, to cross the AtlantiCt 
and appear on those boards where Greorge Fred. Cook^ 
and latterly Eean, had exhibited their great powers, 
to a delighted audience : in this excursion Mr. Wal- 
lack was accompanied by his Wife, the daughter of 
the celebrated Irish Johnstone. His success was 
great j his fame extended, and his purse fiUed. 

In 1821, he returned to his native country, and was 
engaged at Drury-Lane Theatre^ when he attempted 
characters in the very first line of the Drama; finding, 
however, he had left a country that afforded him 
brighter prospects, be determined to re-visit it, and 
when his engagement expired, a second time he was 
wafted to " the Land of Promise." Here he was on 
the point of reaping a "golden harvest ;" but at the 
zenith of his hopes, he met with a serious accident, 
and broken bones were the consequence. However, 
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time> care, and attention, renovated his frame, and 
restored his healthy and one would be inclined to 
believe, that during his confinement, he continued his 
studies, for on his return to England, he seemed to 
burst on the public with renewed powers. The ele- 
gance of his attitudes,~the modulation of his voice, 
— the expression of his coimtenance, — in short, the 
whole man appeared to be renewed with a vigour, ex- 
pression, and grace, that claimed attention and applause 
from all. On July 14, 1823, he made his re-appear- 
ance on those boards where he first challenged public 
approbation : the part he selected was Roderick Dhu, 
in The Knight of Snowdown, and his success was equal 
to his most sanguine expectations. He repeated the 
character several times, and on the 17th performed 
The Three Singles, in The Three and the Deuce, with 
a degree of spirit and effect never surpassed, with 
the exception of Elliston s celebrated performance. 
On the 28th of the same month was produced IVe- 
$umption, or the Fate of Frankenstein, and Mr. Wallack*s 
personation of the agonized Student, whose fatal cu- 
riosity, and whose still more fatal success, was sustained 
with great feeling and talent. He appeared to enter 
strongly into the spirit of the character, and by his 
gracefulness of attitude, and transitions of countenance, 
rendered the part highly interesting and impressive. 

He look'd the Student, whose all fearful daring 
Had sigh'd to pierce what's hid from mortal sight. 
Whose noon of life was wasted in preparing— 
A spectral form, — too hideous for the sight ! 

In ev'ry attitude shone grace and lightness ; 
His was the form the Maiden's heart to win ; 
While his cheek's hue, and eye's unriyall'd brightness. 
Spoke of the treasures of the mind within, 

N 
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His joy, his gnrief, fau ecstasy, his pleasure. 
Came springiDg up obedient to his call ; 
His e^ery look long may the Artist treasure 
In his " mind's eye," for they were Studies all. 

No young Bard, in his dreams of Chlralry, 

Could picture to himself a form like this. 

Which flings in shade each proud one's rivalry. 

And leaves the lovely triumph solely his ! R. R. 



MRS. WAYLETT. 

This lively actress is the only daughter of liljr* CSooke, 
a respectable tradesman in the city of Bath, wheretsbe 
was bom in liSOO. Very early in life Miss Cooke »• 
hibited ti^ents far beyond her yisars, and soon dia- 
covered by "many a wood-note wild," that- she was 
in' possession of a sweet voice. In consequence of 
such natural endowment, and at her own continual 
solicitation, her parents were induced to place her 
under the tuition of the celebrated Mn JLoder> under 
whose auspices she eventually appeared on the St^ige. 
Miss Cooke*s first performance was at the Bath The- 
atre, on Saturday, March 16, 1816, in the character of 
Elvina in The Blind Boy, 

The following season Miss Cooke became a regular 
member of the Bath Company, making her second i^ 
pearance in the character of Leonora, of which, as of 
the whole of her subsequent performances, the press 
and the public were equally laudatory. The principal 
feature of Thespian talent which this lady afterwards 
exhibited on the Stage, was in the character of Madge 
in Love in a Village ; the excellence of which perform- 
ance created considerable interest in the theatrical 
circles of Bath. 
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In the year 1619 Miss Cooke became a member of ' 
the Coventry Theatre. Here she was introduced to 
a gentleman of the Company, to whom she was even- 
tually married. From Coventry, Mr. and Mrs. Waylett 
were invited to peribrm at the Birmingham Theatre, 
where this lady commenced her career in her hr- 
famed character of Madge, in July 1819. Of this 
Establishment up to the present moment, she is one 
of the greatest fevourites. Mrs. Waylett'a success 
obtained for both herself and husband, a very liberal 
offer from the Proprietors of the Adelphi Theatre, in 
tiie winter of 1890, who have ever qince, during the 
Season, bad the prudence to retain ber. 

In chambermaids she is peculiarly happy : there ia 
a dallying mischief in her eye and a liveliness in her 
manner, that renders her performance reality itsell 
She has acquired, also, great celebrity by her perso- 
nification of one of those gallant Ladies in Tom and 
Jeny, and it must be confessed, her style of acting is 
admimbly suited to display the vivacious and enter* 
prizing follower of the steps of the dashing Corinthitm. 
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MR. W. WEST. 

This clever comedian and tasteful musical composer, 
was bom in London in 1796. His lather being oo&- 
iiected with Drury-Lane Theatre^ brought him up to 
the stage^ and at a very premature age he made his 
debut on those boards in Childrens parts. Having 
displayed great indications of taste for Music at seven 
years of age, he was articled to Mr. Thomas Welsh. 
In 1805 he appeared at the Haymarket Theatre as 
Tom Thumb, and was afiterwards regularly engaged at 
Drury-Lane Theatre to perform such characters as 
Juba (Prize,) Boy (Children in the Wood,) and parts 
where singing was required. In his progress from 
youth to manhood he studied musical composition 
under Mr. Horn. 

In 1814 he left England for Scotland, and appeared 
at the Edinburgh Theatre, November 10, as Don Car lot 
in The Duenna, Here he married Miss Cooke, a 
celebrated performer on those boards, and having re- 
ceived proposals from the Bath Managers^, left the 
Scotch capital, and appeared at Bristol in October 
1815. He remained in the Bath Company until his 
wife's engagement at Drury-Lane Theatre, when he 
came up to London, and performed at the East London 
Theatre, tmder the management of the late Mr. Rae. 

In 1822 he applied to Mr. EUiston for an appearance 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, which was granted, and 
on May 12th he performed Lord Ogleby (Clandestine 
Marriage,) with great success, but not agreeing with 
the Great Lessee as to terms, he left the Theatre. He 
at present performs during the winter at the Olympic 



Theatre, and during the summer season at the Hay- 
market. 

He is a very useful and lively actor, and in parts of 
low Comedy he ia seen to great perfection. One of his 
best parts is Mungo in The Padlock, in which the wood- 
cat represents him. 




As a nuuicBl composer, he has displayed consider- 
able genius and variety of talent. His most popular 
GOmpositionB are — Sdnos — " fVhcn Love wot frcih from 
hit O-adlt-bed," " Alice qfFgfe," "Low and the Sen- 
ntive Plant." — Glees — " The Ocean King," " Up Ro- 
»alit" " Oh, Bold Robin Hood" " The Haaf FUheT$." 
A Rondo, entitled " Maid Marian" and An Ancient 
Snglith Morrice Dance, with Fariations. 
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MRS. W. WEST, 

Wipe of the preceding, is a native of Bath^ and 
daughter of Mr. Cooke, a Performer at that Theatre, 
and a relation of the celebrated George Fred. Cooke. 
It is not therefore extraordinary, that her thoughts 
should have been early directed to the profession of 
an Actress, or that she excielled in a line, where such 
numbers have foiled, having been fiivoured by Nature 
with a fine figure, handsome face, and intelligent 
mind, and a voice clear and powerful. With these ad- 
vantaG;es, she appeared first at Bath, in the character 
of Miss Hardcastle, in She Stoops to Conquer, and her 
success equalled the expectation of her most partial 
friends : to this succeeded others of a like stamp} 
which she filled with equal approbation. After this, 
she was engaged at the Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Theatres, for the year 181?, where she sustained the 
characters oi Lady Toxvnlei/, Lady Teazle, Widow Cheerfy, 
&c. &c. with distinguished approbation. From this it 
wiU appear, that her talents were supposed to be de- 
cidedly Comic : she, however, wbs induced to perform 
a Tragic part, and it happened that Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kemble being there, conceived so high an opinion of 
her powers, that they recommended her to the notice 
of the Managers of Covent-Garden Theatre, when she 
was immediately engaged for two years, and made 
her first appearance before a London audience in 
September 1812, in Desdemona (Othello,) with une- 
quivocal success. She continued to fill miany other 
parts with equal approbation 5 but the Manager press- 
ing her to attempt one, in which she imagined she 
might diminish her fair fame, at the termination of 
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her engagement, she joined the Company of Mr. H. 
Siddone, at Edinburgh. Much against her own in- 
clination, and Ml of apprehension for the event, she 
was prevailed on to make her dtbul as Juliet: this she 
performed ten nights in immediate succession, with 
UBdiminisbed applause. 

. It was here she made a more lasting and serious 
engagement, having married Mr. W. West, a member 
likewise of the Edinburgh Company, with whoin they 
remained respected and beloved until the decease of 
Mr. il. Siddons, the Proprietor of the Theatre. An 
o&r of an engagement on the Bath boards was then 
aoc^ted, where they performed for three seasons. 
Luthe year 1818,. Mr. Stephen Kemble prop</sed to 
engagie Mrs. W. West to sustain the leading characters 
in. Tragedy, at Drury-Ijane Theatre, which she ac- 
ctipted, and continues to fill with abilities and ^pro- 
bation every part committed to her study. It is with 
peculiar pleasure we add, that in private life, she is in 
jfivery respect a most estimable character. 
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MR. WILKINSON. 

This admirable Comedian is a native of London^ and 
was bom in 1787. His first appearance upon the 
histrionic boards was made at Cranbrook^ in Kent, as 
Valverde, in Pizarro, Here, under the management 
of Mr. Jerrold, Proprietor of many Theatres Rural, he 
figured away about twelve months in various depart- 
ments of the Drama i and sometimes contended with 
that excellent Actor, Mr. Harley, of Drury-Lane, for 
the laurel of Tragic distinction. Having received a 
fascinating overture from another dramatic leader, 
Mr. Trotter, of Southend, he performed there the 
whole of one Season with little success, and less profit; 
he then went back to his ancient employer, and having 
played in Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Ballet, and Panto- 
mime, with prodigious eclat in a wide circidt through 
Kent, Surry, and Sussex, he returned to London, to en- 
joy the retrospective delights of his brilliant exertions. 
However, he soon after walked back to Trotter, 
and again undertook the arduous duty of dividing his 
energies between Shakspeare and O'Keefe. Here he 
spent a pleasant Season, without encountering any in- 
convenience except the loss of a little salary from the 
Treasurer's desertion : he then returned to the metro- 
polis, and unfortunately met a Caledonian arbiter of 
the Stage, named Mudie, who governed the Aberdeen 
Theatre. Mr. Wilkinson engaged with this golden 
deluder, abandoned his native land, and proceeded to 
Scotland. At Aberdeen, the Campaign was carried 
on with tolerable success : but, alas ! there is a boun- 
dary to all earthly bliss. The raw troops, who, under 
the command of Marshal Mudie, had been marched 



about 600 miles from their native hdme, when the Siege 
of public patience at this place was concluded^ were 
discharged without pay or rations, and left to -secure 
their own unassisted retreat. In plainer terms^ Mudie^ 
^who had undertaken to exhibit their abilities in a 
>r€tfiety of splendid Theatres, had no other Concern 
than the one from which they were abruptly discarded, 
and thus these unfortunate persons were left in a state 
of penury — to meditate upon the prospect of approach- 
ing starvation ! 

After enduring a month of indescribable misery, 
Mr. Wilkinson gladly accepted an oflFer of a situation 
in a small Company in the Highlands, with which he 
continued seven months, and then returned to Aberdeen. -' 
Finding, however, the principal Comic characters were 
pre-occupied, he sided with the forces of a small 
itinerant Company at Montrose. In this Thespian 
phalanx, he became acquainted with Mr. Putnam, an 
actor not unfevourably known to the boards of Drury- 
Lane, by whom he was recommended to Mr. Bartley, 
at that time directing the Glasgow Theatre. From 
this gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson not only received an 
immediate engagement, but experienced many proofs 
of that disinterested kindness, which, wherever the 
liberal feelings of Mr. Bartley are known, will be 
readily conceived. His chief parts were Varland to 
Johnstone's 0* Flaherty, and John Lump to his Lootiey 
Mactxoolter, 

When the term of Mr. Hartley's management expired, 
he wte retained by Mr. H. Siddons, at Edinburgh, 
from which he departed upon a misunderstanding, 
passed half a year in the Sunderland Company, and 
then accepted an oflfer for the Theatre Royal, 
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Norwich. Here he continued from 1813 to 1816, 
when, at the instigation of his friend, Mr..Bartley, He 
was engaged by Mr. Arnold for the English Opera- 
House. He made his first appearance before a London 
audience at that Theatre, June 15, 1816, as Simon 
Spatterdash, in The Boarding- House, and has formed 
one of the corps ever since. 

During the Winter, he performs at the Adelphi 
Theatre. Characters eccentric, and highly droll and 
ludicrous, seem to be his chief forte. His. Geoffrey 
Mt^ncap, Hookey Walker, and Greenin Green in France, 
are masterly performances 3 but in none has he ac- 
quired so much fame as in Doctor Logic , in Tom and 
Jerry, We have been seized with a sudden fit of 
rhyming, and have parodied Moore's Song of '^ While 
History s Muse her Memorial was keeping,'* in which 
we have endeavoured to describe the joy of the Comic 
Muse, while bestowing on her Votary the part of 
Logic, which was to raise him so many peg^ higher in 
public opinion. 

SONG. 

WHILE comedy's muse HER CHOICE DAY-BOOK WAS KEEPING. 

I. 

While Comedy's Muse her choice Day -Book was keeping, 

Of all the bright Planets that shone in her sphere. 
In her favour, 'twas clear, few had e'er stood so deep in, 

As the one she now summon'd in Court to appear ; 
And, ah ! what a smile on her ripe cheek shone bright. 
As out of her Pocket the Comical Dame 
A Pencil fleet took. 
And wrote in her Book 
The initii^s of rum little ^Uhinaon*t Name ! 
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II. 

*' Hail ! queer lUtle Pimby,'* cried she, quite delighted, 

*' For pearU full of whim you're just the right size, 
Tho' many IVe gazed on, yet all hare I slighted. 

For your's is the/un-box most rum in my eyes ; - 
Tho' ^ins I've seen hovering for many a year. 
When Litton, or Munden, or Orimaldi came, 

To me there shone none, ^ 

So brimful of /un. 
As the one that was called up by fFUkinton'a Name ! 

III. . 

'' Then come, the best part in this Play is remaining. 

The rummestf the queerest, that Thou hast yet known, 
Tho' proud was thy task other rum Parts sustaining. 

Yet prouder to make otte — entirely your own ! 
On that Stage, Adelphi, where so oft you have stoo^ — 
As Logic, — go add a new wreath to your fame. 
And all up The Strand, 
Placard-boards shall stand. 
Announcing the Triumphs of fp'ilkinson's Name !^ 



MR. WRENCH. 

This gentleman is descended from a most respectable 
family, and is a native of London. His father held a 
very lucrative situation in the Exchequer^ and died 
when the subject of our memoir had scarcely attained 
his seventh year ; leaving the care and tuition of three 
Sons and a Daughter to an affectionate mother. 

Mr. Wrench's brothers were placed in the Army, 
and the elder was accidentally killed in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, by a fall from his horse; the 
other served for some time in the 44th regiment of 
f oot^ at Malta, which regiment he has recently quitted^ 
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and is married to Miss Elwin^ his cousin, a lady of 
considerable property, and now residing at Norwich, 
where a monument to the memory of his grandfather, 
Sir Benjamin Wrench, Knt. M.D. is placed, (after 
whom our hero was named,) and where the relatives, 
on his fathers side, chiefly reside. 

It was understood to be the desire of Mr. Wrench's 
rather, that he should be educated for the Church, as 
a living, in the gift of the Bishop of Norwich, was be- 
queathed to Benjamin Wrench, whilst that name re- 
mained in the family, as a posthumous compliment to 
the memory of his immediate Grandfether. 

Our Hero, however, declined the grave pursuits of 
theology, and the advantages that were held for him 
in perspective, to follow the interests of the Muses. 
Nor was Bellona more successful in attempting to 
arrest the progress of his inclination, as, at that 
period, he also rejected the oflFer of an honourable ^ 
pointment in a military capacity, which had been made 
to him by General Tryon, to whose family Mr. Wrench 
is related. 

Mr. AVrench, like many other wearers of the sock 
and buskin, imbibed an early love for the Drama from 
reciting classical fragments at school. His first thea- 
trical essay, (professionally considered,) was at Stam- 
ford, in Lincolnshire, where he exhibited such strong 
symptoms of talent, and was so particularly successfal, 
that he shortly afterwards procured an engagement 
from the late Mr. Tate Wilkinson, then Manager of 
the York Theatre 5 and the rapid progress which he 
made in improvement, under the auspices of that gen- 
tleman, led him to an Engagement in Edinburgh, 
where he played a variety of characters, in Tragedy as 
vt^W as Comedy. 
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As the arratigements of that Theatre did not afford 
him much opportunity of playing in a direct cast, he 
was obliged to be an Othello, Gossamer, Job Thorn- 
berty, Walter, or Diddler, as they happened to &U in 
his way ; but his success in each was truly flattering. 
About this time Mr. Elliston quitted the Bath Theatre^ 
and Mr. Wrench was invited by the Proprietors of 
that Establishment to visit Bath^ and become the locum 
tencns of that meritorious performer -, and he remained^ 
during two years^ in that place, under the particular 
patronage of Lord Wilmot and The Hon. Mrs. 
Hartop. 

An offer from the Manager of the York Theatre, 
tempted him to quit Bath ; but finding that his health 
was somewhat impaired by excessive fatigue, he re- 
linquished that situation, and was returning to Bath, 
upon increased advantages, when the offer of an en- 
gagement from the Proprietors of the late Drury-Lane 
Theatre, met him in London j and upon the repre- 
sentation of the nature of that offer, the Proprietors 
of the Bath Theatre released him from his treaty with 
them. While Mr. Wrench remained at Bath, his 
gentlemanly demeanour gained him the good-will of 
all who came within the circle of his action : and on 
the first night that he played at York, the late Mr. Tate 
Wilkinson (who was never proverbial for being pro- 
digal in compliments) came hobbling into the dress- 
ing-room, at the conclusion of the play, exclaiming—- 
Where is Mr. Wrench ?" and, on finding him, s^d, 
I am come, sir, to tell you, that you have a great 
deal of ro(ut beef about you 5** and then quitted the 
room with a significant look, that seemed to imply, 
Uiere s a passport to &me and fortune for you, young 
man, and noYi use it as an impulse to your powers. 
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Thifl gentleman made his first appearance oiitbe 
Drury^Lene boards, October 7, 1809, in the characters 
of Bekour in The West Indian, and Tristram Fickle in 
7%i0 Weathercock. His reception was very flattering, 
notwithstanding the applause which Mr. Bannister had 
previously met with in the Farce, and who was the 
original Tristram Fickle in London : and it was re* 
marked by Mr. Bannister, who was at that time pre- 
vented from acting by a bad hand, that he never wit- 
nessed a first appearance which was so promising. 
Mr. Wrench afterwards performed Archer, Benedick, 
Diddler^ ^c. Hfc. 

He has belonged to the Adelphi Theatre for some 
seasons past, where he has been seen to great ad- 
vantage in several admirable Vandvilles translated from 
the French. In the summer secuson he performs at 
the Lyceum, and is decidedly entitled to great praise 
as a genteel and spirited actor, although, we confess, 
it appears to us, that by his ft-equent performance of 
that enterprising profligate, Corinthian Tom, he has not 
now quite so much of the manners of the drawing- 
room as he used to have. 



MR. YATES. 

This ingenious Mimic and versatile genius has been 
but a short time on the stage. Being intimate with 
his prototype, Mathews, he was induced by that 
Comedian to personate The Manager, in The Actor cf 
All Work, in the summer of 1817, at that delightful 
resort of beauty and spendthrifts, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
His success equalling his expectations, he resolved 
to make the Stage his profession, and accompanied 
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Mathews to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where, being de- 
termined to study the personification of characters 
belonging to the legitimate Drama, he, after due pre- 
paration, made his debut as lago, in Othello: from 
thence he proceeded to Edinburgh, where he made 
his first bow to a Scotch audience as Shylock, in 7^6 
Merchant of Venice, 

In this *' hot-bed of Literature and the Fine Arts," 
be remained one Season, when an opportunity being 
afforded him of trying his strength before a London 
audience, he unhesitatingly accepted of it, and, No- 
vember 7, 1818, he performed lago, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, to which Establishment he has belonged ever 
since. 

As a Mimic and Low Comedian he is admirable, as 
be possesses a great share of animation and versatility; 
yet, while we give him his full share of praise, we 
cannot but lament the great encouragement now given 
to every species of Mimicry, which is, at best, the 
talent of Pairots and Monkeys, and where it exists in 
any great degree, generally prevents the ciiltivation 
of those abilities of a superior order, which might 
bring their possessor more into notice, and elevate 
him some few steps both in public opinion, and his 
progress towards histrionic celebrity. 

On November 30, 1833, Mr. Yates was married at 
Bath to that promising Actress, Miss Brunton, for- 
tnerly of, Covent-Grarden Theatre, and whose Father 
is Manager of the Exeter, Plymouth, and Weymouth 
Theatres. 
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MR. YOUNG. 

This popular actor, whose talents and private virtues 
command admiration and esteem, is the son of a 
Surgeon, who, during his life-time, was respected and 
admired in the circles in which he . moved. The 
subject of our Memoir was born in Fenchurch-Street, 
January 10, 1777. He received the rudiments of his 
education under a Private Tutor of some eminence ; 
and, at the premature age of nine years, accompanied 
a Danish Physician to Copenhagen, who had visited 
England for improvement in the various branches of 
his profession. After an absence of about a twelve- 
month from his native country, he returned with the 
same gentleman, who had contracted a matrimonial 
engagement with his Aunt, and was sent to Eton to 
prosecute his studies. Here he remained for nearly 
three years, when he was transplanted to Merchant- 
Taylors' School. His Father intending him for a 
mercantile life, at the age of eighteen he was placed 
in the Counting-house of one of the first merchants 
in the City. His genius, however, was not to be con- 
trolled by Day-Books and Ledgers ; he had imbibed a 
passion for the Stage, and Cash-Books and fVaste-Books 
were exchanged for Shakspeare and Otway. Having 
thus passed two years, he resolved on quitting the 
counting-house and all its paraphernalia, for the al- 
luring but thorny paths of the Drama. At one of 
those nurseries for Genius in swaddling clothes, 'yclept 
a Private Theatre, he made several attempts, and the 
applause he then received, fixed every wavering reso- 
lution. 
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In 1798, He entered into an engagement witb 
Mr. Aiken, at that time Manager of the Liverpool 
Theatre, where he made his first appearance in the 
character of Norval, under the asswned name of Green, 
and his success being fiilly commensurate to his most 
sanguine expectations, he was induced to resume his 
right name. In the winter of 1798, he was engaged 
to perform first-rate characters at the Manchester 
Theatre, and in the summer intermediate he returned 
to Liverpool, where he played during every succeed- 
ing Season, as long as Mr. Aiken retained the manage- 
ment of that Theatre. In the winters of 1801-2-3, he 
made his bows to a Glasgow audience, who appre- 
ciated duly his rising talents. 

Mr. Young was engaged to perform the leading 
characters in both Tragedy and Comedy, on the open- 
ing of the new Theatre at Liverpool, in 1802, by 
Messrs. Lewis and Knight. In October of the same 
year. Miss Grimani, of the Haymarket, became a 
member of the Company, and to her Mr. Young was 
married, March 9, 1805. Their nuptial happiness was 
not of long duration, for Mrs. Young, after giving 
birth to a Son, fell a victim in the early part of the 
ensuing year to a biliary fever. Prior to this distress- 
ing event, he had purchased a Share in the Chester 
Theatre, and, by his merits as an Actor, his urbanity 
as a Manager, and the uniform correctness of his 
Private Character, he both deserved and obtained the 
most flattering and extensive patronage. 

Anxious, however, to gain the smiles of a London 
Audience, in the Summer of 1807 He bade adieu 
to Chester, and was engaged by Mr. Colman } and 
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mirab}*! w&y in which this Play was cast in all its 
parts, by the late Mr. Kemble, we cannot refrun fttim 
expressing our diaguat at the trashy exhibitions now 
performing on the same Stage under the auspices of his 
Brother, On the retirement of Mr. Kemble, he became 
"jfru tragedian" and performed with great and deserved 
success. The Strainer, Hot^nr, Pierre, Mr, Beverly, and 
the whole round of Tragic Heroes that onr memory 
could enumerate. During the year 1814, while Mr. 
Kean was in the zenith of bis popularity, the Manage- 
ment of Covent-Garden Theatre thrust Mr. Vonag 
forward in the character of Richard III. 




taking care to fill the House in every part with orders, 
and making him ridiculous both by their applauders, 
and the long Puff' g^ven gratit at the bottom of the 
following morning's Play-bilL Fortunately for Mr. 
Young, his tame was built on too sure a foundation 
to be hurt by this i^judidous step. 

In the Season of 183S-3, Mr. Young was among the 
new engagements at Drury-Lane, where he made his 
first appearance, October 17, in his fovourite Charac- 
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ter <rf Hamlet, and was bailed with the most enthu- 
siastic applause. On the S7th November succeeding, 
he personated lago, Mr. Kean being the Othello of the 
night. Both were loudly cheered throughout, and it 
was a gratifying reflection to the Friends of " Old 
Dniry," that, while the Rival Theatre was surfeiting 
the Town with trash, which the Coburg Theatre would 
have rejected with disdain, ihey were drawing great 
noH^ hotiset, by the " mighty magic" of exhibiting 
our Immortal Bard, as well performed as the then 
existing talent of the day permitted. 

Mr. Young also performed lackimo to Mr. Kean'i 
Posthumoui, and Pierre to his Jajier, with the same 
degree of success. 

In the Season 1843-4, He returned to Covent- 
Garden Theatre, on a lucrative nightlf, engagement, 
taking care to bind the Managers, that he should pa' 
form at least three nights in each week. He made his 
first essay for the Season (as Usual) in Hamlet, and 
was uncommonly well received by a crowded House. 
He has since perlTormed Sir Perlinax JUac^copkant 
with great success j also Caio, which he acted with 
great force and discrimination. 
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THE ACTRESS. 



Miss Matilda Hawkins was a lady, 

Who, when she'd reach'd the age of fifteen years. 
Had seen a deal of life, both bright and shady. 

And Nature view'd both in her smiles and tears. 
And Miss Matilda Hawkins thought it kind. 

As half the world were not as wise as she. 
To teach them something— 'twould be to the blind 

As good as shewing them the way to see. 
And she resolv'd the medium to this sight. 

Which would disclose how passions breed and rage. 
Should be, not by some rare poetic flight. 

But by ^flight at once upon the Stage. 
Now, it so chanc'd Miss Hawkins had a father 

Who ne'er in play-houses did love to revel ; 
Detested all the crew, and would much rather 

Have cool consign'd his daughter to the Devil, 
Than see her tread the boards they spout the bard in 
Of Drury-Lane, or classic Covent-Garden. 
And he, suspecting much her vagrant taste. 

And fearing much some wild whim might overtake her. 
He had his lov'd Melpomene soon plac'd 

Apprentice to a spruce straw-bonnet maker ; 
Who liv'd in that lane where the fashions rally^ 
By Leicester-square, and still call'd Cranboum-alley. 
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There int my ladjr every raorn'i day-light, 

Platting the itraw, and lialf ashamed to own a 
Fatsiun fur the Stage ; yet at returning night 

Spoudng ami (plnttenng Shore or Desdemooa. 
Often would the curse her wayward fate 

In Otway'a verse, or loroe of Shakspeare'« loDnetg, 
And Bwear, if to one thing she felt a hate, 

It ivat that odiona trade of making boDoeti. 
And >be would cut it one of these odd nighti, 

And Mother Hopkins too, and then she'd steer a 
Course in which a mind like her'a delights. 

And thrill some o'eratock'd Barn in Belriden. 
As might be guess'd. Miss Hawkins kept her trord— 

It wonld be next to madness here to doubt her. 
One morn they call'd her, but no answer heard, 

Thejr being hungry, breakfasted trilhout hei ; 
And Mra. Hopkins, her grave mistress, aaid, 

I wonder I don't here Miss Hawkins' tone, 
She may he ill, I'll look on her in bed : 

She did to, and she found— (Ae bird uiaifioBin, 
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The dinner hoar came, and each began to sit. 
And double up the beef that came with it. 
And soon was made of every bit— a clearance. 
And yet Miss Hawkins made not her appearance : 
And she could not, for she was then elsewhere. 
Talking about & first appearance there. 



Her father, when he heard that she elop'd. 

Thought from such practices 'twas vain to shame her ; 
So as from her no good could now be hop'd. 

He would not now be bothered to reclaim her. 
And Mrs. Hopkins thought with him 'twas vain : 
So all She did was to look o'er again 
Her cash account, and see she hadn't made free 
With the shop till's attractive treasury. 
Who was the partner of her flight I know not ; 
She ne'er ask'd me, and if she did, I go not 
With nymphs like her, who ever on the scramble 

To spout Nic. Rowe, or Shakspeare's words of fire. 
To private Theatre or snug cow-house ramble. 

Until they've got their darling heart's desire. 
Many a poulterer's boy, whose long knife sucks 
Old Duncan's blood, instead of sticking ducks ; 
And many a lad whom private Theatres call 
A genius, has no spark of sense at all ; 
Unless with yard in hand, attending Ladies' leisore, 
And playing then his part in " Measure for Measure," 
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Aa there was money In the honee ;— tia tald 
None came that night, and ao she went to bed 
Without a (Upper, a favour fate confers 
Too often on genius like to hers. 
She *' tried U on" another night, and when 
She found the same game phying o'er again. 
She von'd, the town she pla^'d in wanted laate. 

They had not of that quality one jot ; 
Another (here, their time and wit might ivaste. 

But ehe for one, liy all that's stveet, would not : 
So pack'd her things ivlthln her 'kerchief tight. 
Put on her bonuct, and then said " good night !" 

She went then starving half around the nation. 

Until she got into a hopeless mesa ; 
And if upon the Stage she wish'd her station 

To be those parts of beauty and distress, 
She could not paint her features more compactly 
Than fainlnesg did, for ehe was it exactly. 
Nan she bad played all sorts of characters 
All aorta of ways, and with all sorts of actors ; 



IVagedy,— Comedy,— and when hnnila were few. 
Rather than spoil sport, elie play'd the men's parts tw 
And tbere was one ivho often caui'il a smile 

In Macbeth, in the dagger acene soliloquy : 

" Is this a dagger that I see before ine !" 
Whene'er he scJd, yoii coiild not by a mile 
Discern whith way he meant by words " before me" 
He rolled bis eyes, and squinted so iofernBlly. 
Whether or not she ever deign'd to shine 
In the delightful, dancing Colurobine, 
Or whether for some TJle abandon'd felloir 
She ever condescended on the Stage to go. 
And apout lago, or the Black Othello : 
While he wad getting drunli with Cassio down below, 
I really have not heard, snd therefore do not know. 
Miss Hawkins soon got tir'd of the strife 

That ofC attends all those who love to acii 
And tir'd gut of that strange scu't of life : 

So wrote and told her father piump the fact. 
Which he without much cabalistic lore 
Had found as clear as Euclid months before; 
And so he sent a letter of advice, 
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And begg'd she'd take it kind,— nor fool-like spnrn it : 
Bat she thought otherwise, — ^for in a trice. 

Soon as she read it, she resolv'd to bum it. 
And wrote a fond reply on gilt-edge paper. 

Each word as slippery as new-made honey ; 
Borrowed a seal, then lit her little taper. 

And put a postscript — that she wanted money. 
Now this, altho' the cash be did not grudge. 
He thought a joke,— in other words a fudge; 
And tho' a joke it might on him confer. 
It really was no sort of joke to her : 
She'd pawn'd her shifts, and every thing about them. 
And now made shifts both day and night without them. 
He wrote a letter : — " I'm overjoy'd, my dear, 

*^ To hear from you, likewise to find you well are : 
'* It being now the Spring-time of the year, 

*' And Dilly starting from the White-Horse Cellar, 
" I'll put myself within it, and come down, 
** And bring you and your baggage up to town." 
He brought her up and lectur'd her, and then 
Told her he'd set her up in trade again : 
But she replied, that her delight all day 
Was to rehearse, and then at night to play. 
He said she'd never make an Actress, — she knew better ; 
She wish'd to ruin herself, and he would not let her. 
So when they'd squabbled thus a year or more, 
Fmding her life with him become a bore, 

As she was pleas'd to term it, she relented ; 
And after having lur'd a house and maid. 

And drawn some cash, my lady kind consented 
Once more to start the form-attiring trade. 
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This sort of thing she dtd not carry on 
Full long, because the Theatres were then 

The pivots all her choice thoughts tum'd upon. 
And private playing she still lov'd, and when 
Customers came in, to serve them was such pain, 
She answer'd rude, in hopes to send them out again. 
And none unkindly did the hint reject. 
But off they went, feeling its full effect. 

Since She had been in business for herself. 
She'd scrap'd acquaintance with a red-hair'd elf. 
Who fancied he could shine in tragedy. 
And was as moonstruck and as mad as she. 
'Tis fit my readers here should know. 

Miss Hawkins' eyes were not of splendour lacking. 
But were as black as jet, or ink, or sloe ; 

And her hair look'd as if some patent Blacking, 
Had just been spilt upon each ringlet cluster. 
By way of lending an additional lustre. 
Her swain delighted most his tragic shocks 

To give without a wig, and let sport free 
His •* fiery tresses," or his red-hair'd locks. 

Dancing in air in endless jubilee. 
And when they went upon the stage together. 

They look'd so red and black, that hours for 
I thought some Fairy had been trying whether 

She could not typify sweet rouge et noir. 




He findiDg he coold not ju«t then unpport 
Himielf, determiDed, as tt shrewd resort — 
To marry, diat should thea he be 
StaiVd qidte, tirould be in company. 
This was donbtless prudent of the yonth. 

Miss Hawkins lik'd the Mrangenees of the whim. 
Told him she'd wed, and in good troth. 

Thrice were tbey cried, and she then married bitn. 
Her fiMher, most nolucky, smoli'd the plot, 

Just as they ready were to g^re the slip, 
And then tlie old one sought his bum, and got 

TIds piece of iron to give what's terni'd " Ihe tip 
Upon the shoulder" to the new-linli'd lad. 

For he since lie was married slionld find oat 
The sort of bargain he this time had had : 

And he'd a^aist him awift beyond all doubt. 
Another piece of luck the father got : 

A note of his acceptance not then paid, 
A Kttle ceremony the youth forgot, 

Whkh don't at all snil with old UUdes in trade : 
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And so he hir'd a bailiff, got a writ. 
Sought oQt hie rata, and nibbUd him oa it ; 

Abns'd his daughter, and her husband too. 
And fearing he might meet — 

Not payment for the Bill, Borae montha now due : 
But one or otlier ivalliing in the street. 
Thought he'd prevent it,— ao sent them to the Flirt. 
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Passions, and representing the Modern Costume of the Londoa 
Theatres. Second Edition. Price 21s. in boards. 



VmluahU Works puUuhed by Sherwood^ J6ne»t and Co, Lomdon, 



THINKS-I-TO-M YSELF 5 

A Serio-Ludicro, Tragico-Comico Tale, written liy Thinks-I-to- 
MYSELF, Who; to which is added, a Preface concerning the 
Author ; with Replies to Reviewers ; Thanks to the Public ; a Let- 
ter relative to the Portrait ; and various other particulars. Ninth 
Bdition, with a Portrait of the Author. 

In Two Volumes^ price. 10s. 6d. in boards. 

TlIE ITINERANT ; or, MEMOIRS of an ACTOR. 

BjT-S. W. Ryley. Second Edit, in 3 Vols. Price 1/. 1«. in boards. 
And, lately published. Volumes 4, 5, and 6 ; being a Conti- 
nuation of the above Work. Price 1/. Is. in boards. 

** This work contains a great variety of interesting matter, interspersed 
with Anecdotes of Living Theatrical Characters. Scarcely a name has 
figured on the Stage for the last thirty years, bat has a niche in these 
volumes ; which we can safely recommend as an useful appendage to dra- 
matic biography, and as affording much entertainment, without injuring 
the morals.'*— AfonfA/y Mirror. 

HAMLET TRAVESTIE. 

In Three Acts : with burlesque Annotations, after the Manner of 

Johnson and Steevens, and the various Commentators. By 

John Poole. Sixth Edition, price 5s. in boards. 

LIFE IN LONDON. 

Or, the Night and Day Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his 
elegant friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles and Sprees 

through the Metropolis. 
By PIERCE EGAN, Author of " Sporting Anecdotes,'' " Picture 

of the Fancy," ** Boxiana,*' &c. 

Elegantly printed in royal 8vo. embellished with 86 coloured plates, 

(the scenes from real life, by J. R. and G. Cruickshank,) 

and numerous woodcuts. Price 36$. in boards. 

%* Life in London may here be seen without any fear or apprehension 
of danger ; avoiding the breaking of limbs, losing a pocket-book, or getting 
into a watch-house. In the perusal of it, the Modest will have no reason 
to tarn aside with disgust, nor the Moralist to shot the book offended. 
The Corinthians will find no reason to be ashamed to acknowledge ' Tom' 
as one of their party ; nor will the large family of the Hawthorns be dis- 
posed to disown poor ' Jerry,* for his Rambles and Sprees through the 
Metropolis. 

" In these days, when every man who can read calls himself a man of 
letters, and all who can write set up for authors ; when almost every branch 
of literature has been stripped, and little remains but to b^in at the be- 
ginning again ; no small share of praise is due to the ingenious and daring 
antbor, who strikes into a new path, and presents to the public new an 
object which has nei'er been seen before, or has been forgotten. This is 
the great merit of the author of the book before us. Tlie task is a difficult 
one, and but few men can execute it. Of the utility of such a work there 
can be no doubt, while London abounds as it does with imposture and 
"temptation. As far as it has proceeded, it is executed with considerable 
taste and truth, and deserves to fill a respectable rank among works of 
practical philosophy ^'-^Europ, Mag. Nov. 1890. 



Vmiuahle Work$ ]^Utked by Sketwood, Jonet^ and Co. LomdmL 
BUgmntfy friiUtd im Tkree Folumet, fHce One Gointe in B^mnb, 

The IONIAN^ or Woman in the Nineteenth Ceoturj. 

By Misri Renou^ Author of Village ConversationSy Temple of 

Truth, &c. 
Si Tamore e per Diu lume supemo, 
Viva tcintilla dell' immortal faoco. 
• ** The incideots and scenery are of a lively aod animattng descriptioi, 
BCttber of which are saflfered to pall upon the imagination, bat are coo* 
•Untiy varying, which renders them pleasing, picturesque, and entcrtainiiig. 
Itie Author has not only rendered her work truly interesting from beginning 
to and, but she has also strongly inculcated those principles of moralityi 
religion, piety, and virtue, without which all works of feeling and imagina- 
ticMi are poison to the mind that feels any charm in their influence.*' 

European Mag. Dec. 189S. 

SPIRIT OF THE JOURNALS. 



In One large Volume , price \Qs, 6d. in boarde. 

The spirit of the PUBLIC JOURNALS, for the Year 1838 : 
being an impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays, Jeux 
d'Esprit, and Tales of Humour, Prose and Verse, that have appeared 
in the Morning, Evening, and Sunday Newspapers. With explana* 
tory Notes. Illustrated with a Portrait of his Majesty, and Six 
Humorous Designs, by Cruiksuank. 

*«* This work contains the Poetry of the John Bull, from the com- 
mencement ; all the humorous Bow-street Reports and Varieties from the 
Herald ; the Epigrams and Jeux d'Esprit of the Chronicle ; choice Anc^ 
dotes and Facetiae from the Times and the Examiner ; the whole of the 
celebrated Parodies on Moore's Melodies ; witty Morceaux from the New 
Times, Literary Chronicle, Museum, and Magazines ; Vagaries from the 
Evening Papers ; and many Original Pieces — arranged so as to form a most 
entertaining Volume, either for the Library, Fireside, or Postchaise. 
§1^* 7'o be continued annually. 



The SCHOOL for WITS ; containing a valuable 

Collection of Bon Mots, Anecdotes, Epigrams, and other Poetical 
Jeux d'Esprits, spoken or written by the most celebrated Wits of 
the Age, a great many of which have never before been published. 
By Ralph Wewitzer, of the Theatre-Royal Drury-Lane. 
^ Price 6s. in boards. 

A NEW DICTIONARY of ANECDOTES, illus- 

trative of Character and Events; from genuine Sources. Bj 
George Ramsay. 

*«* To general readers this Volume will be highly interesting, and eren 
to the best informed on the subject of Anecdote it will present the charm 
of novelty ; whilst the readiness of its arrangement renders it an able 
auxiliary in a morning's amusement, or an evening's conversation. 
^ Jn O ne large Volume j 8vo. price 15*. in boards. 

~ INSTRUCTIVE ENIGMAS ; 

Being a Collection of Riddles, selected from the best AathorSy j 
and adapted to the Music of Popular National Melodies ; forminEin 
innocent Recreation for Winter Evenings, and an excellent CoImo- 
tion of iSchool Lessons for the Harp or Pianoforte. By Augustus 
VoiGHT. Elegantly printed in large 4to. price One Guinea* half- 
bound ; or in Six Parts, either of which may be had separately, prioeSf* 
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